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If flooring is your concern—at home or overseas— 


contact Semtex, the flooring specialists. Semtex design, 

make, lay and maintain, floors for every purpose. They 

know the business from A to Z. Operate from centres 
ail over Britain. 


Write to us, and our representative will gladly call cnd discuss your 
troblems. 


 SEMTEX 


@ A DUNLOP COMPANY 


SEMTEX LTD., SEMTEX HOUSE, LONDON N.W.». Tel: HENDON 654; 
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When you land in Canada, you will find the Canadian he 
Pacific Railway pomaly to take you quickly and comfortably to your 
destination. Canadian Pacific leads the way. “The Canadian”, 
for instance, is Canada’s first stainless steel train with scenic 1 


dome cars. This magnificent transcontinental express, hauled , 

by powerful diesel locomotives, brings Vancouver within i 

70 hours of Montreal. 

Across the Atlantic the famous ““White Empress” fleet 
offers you the same outstanding service. Every week 
during the St. Lawrence season, a liner leaves 
Liverpool for Quebec and Montreal. 
By sea, by rail—enjoy Canadian Pacific 
comfort the whole journey! 


is with you all the way 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific O! <¢ 
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Investigate, assess, plan, check, re-draft, finalise . . . 
build. That’s how we work at Wates. Nothing hit or 
miss about our methods. Nobody in the dark. 
Everyone concerned — from owner to man on the 
site — well in the picture from the start. Snags fore- 
seen and overcome before they arise. 

That’s how we overcome the bottlenecks, hold-ups, 
shortages, and countless other snags that can make 
building so unpredictable and so expensive. 

It’s called pre-planning. What it amounts to is 
this: you get your building on time, without fuss, and 
within your budget. 
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WA Ideas become concrete when 
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WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES ° 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD <* S.W.16  °* Telephone: POLIards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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that could be 
profitably spent 


p typing it... 
(1) Nails hammered 
into tyres before : 
1,230-mile trip from | 





W® @ 
Q © 
@ ©) 


London to Fort William 





a and back (RAC 
ary ee and you'll wonder | ACEC-Dictorel savings are real 
& savings. They can repay the initial 
wh haven't 
ee installation cost in as little as 
stopped this a year. For this machine is built 
eee waste before with to be most useful to you, most 





efficient for your typing staff. 
att cscs When it is taking the dictation 
: world’s most 
No punches were pulled in (on flexible, foldable, mailable, 
‘ P practical fileable, electronically-recorded, 
the testing and proving of snidaiiiaaastel thao), oll the 
Dunlop Tubeless tyres. aeeaing saenete work can be done by a minimum pool 
. ~—the A Dictore. oul 
These pictures show some — . freeing skilled staff for other 
> work. Ask your secretary to get 
of the exacting tests and (2) Driven repeatedly over kerb the details of this thoroughly 


a Bes with deliberate violence. No loss of 
pr ovide convincing proof air despite three 3” nails in the tyre. 


that Dunlop Tubeless not 
only lessen the risk of 
puncture delays, but will 
stand up to the most 
arduous conditions. 


_ 


practical machine—at its practice 
price of 99 guineas complete and 
ready to use. Also Multidict and 
Telerel—telephone systems linking 
executive desks with ACEC-Dictorels 
in the typing pool. 





(3) Driving in tight circles until 
the tyres smoked with the heat, did 
not break the rim-to-tyre airseal. 5 

world’s most 
practical 
dictating 


machine 


ALREADY FITTED AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
ON MOST NEW BRITISH CARS 


COSTS NO MORE THAN A COVER WITH TUBE 


REDUCES POSSIBILITY OF PUNCTURE 
DELAYS, BURSTS, IMPACT DAMAGE 


NEEDS FAR LESS “TOPPING-UP” 


U ACEC-Dictorel is distributed and serviced 


+ +2 .® 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES 1.1) 
MANAGEMENT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
37-41" Mortimer Street, London W! 
Museum 5432 
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To 
| remind you... ||| For all 
i that when you want staff, junior or senior, purposes 


skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with the Officers’ Association. This IN HEIGHTS 
Organisation is an Employment Bureau, FROM 
and it has on its books much promising 

material. If the Officers’ Association Tf. TO 23 ft. 
recommends a man, you may be sure that 
he is a candidate of complete integrity, 


potentially suited for that particular job, * They can be 


dismantled and 





and weil worth interviewing. re-erected 
Next time you have any vacancy whatso- to suit any 
ever, why not first try the Officers’ change of plan 
: Association? Ring them at Victoria 6324 
} or write to The Officers’ Association, Send for full 
28 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. | details NOW! to:— 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 
Telephone : AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 
Branches at : Birmingham - Liverpool - Manchester - Leeds 
Bristol +» Newcastle - Southampton - Swansea - Glasgow 








0] 





There will be no noise, no bluster. We seek only to call 
attention to the skilled services and excellent products of 
the Boulton and Paul organisation. These are : 


Structural Steelwork 

Wire Fencing of all Types 
Woodworking and Joinery 
Sheet Metal Fabrication 


WOODWORKING & JOINERY. We design, manufacture and 
supply timber buildings of all kinds, standard builders’ joinery (such 
as windows, doors, cupboards and gates), also agricultural and 
horticultural requisites including glasshouses, poultry houses, pig 


huts and garden seats. All are made to the highest standards. 





Enquiries will be welcomed from Architects, Consulting Engineers, 


Municipal Authorities, Builders and Farmers. 





BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED, NORWICH, London, Birmingham 








AP/BPII 
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Through the RADIO TIMES you reach men who want TV sets and women 
who want washing machines. You reach every other kind of man 
and woman too, in nearly 9 million* households. They read the RADIO 
TIMES for nine days from Friday to the following Saturday wee'. 
They’re waiting to read your advertising—and willing to act on it whe" 
they’ve read it. Countless advertisers have found that results from t!i° 
RADIO TIMES are better than those from any other advertising medium. 
That’s pulling power, that is! Do you want it to pull for you? Then g«' 
your advertising agent to put the RADIO TIMES on the schedule. 


Sell THROUGH the RADIO TIMES 


* CERTIFIED AB.C. WEEKLY NET SALES JAN-DEC. 1955— 


8,800,715 


Au enquiries to: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT. BBC PUBLICATIONS, 36 MARYLEBONE HIGH ST., LONDON, W! 
CRC RI 
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magnesium 


Magnesium, the world's lightest 
structural metal. . . offers new 
opportunities to designers, is a 
very practical metal in production. 
It brings new efficiency to airplanes 
and autos, new convenience to 
everything you lift. 


« + . Another example of ot 
work with industry to make better. 
products for you. 


Dow is the world's largest. wiih of 
primary magnesium’ énd fmagnesivm = 
alloy to the fabricators who make = is 
products for you. As a major chemi= 

cal company Dow also supplies plas 2 

tics and basic chemicals to manvfac- 

turers throughout the:world. Thu 
chemistry works with industry in the — 
continuing search for improved — 
methods and materials, improved 
products for you. 





THE HIGH FASHION 
LOOKIN SELF-WINDING 
WATCHES 


So very tiny, so very chic, your 
Mido is ready. to sparkle bril- 
liantly on the most gala occa- 
sion. Yet, Mido is a watch that 
wants no pampering. Shock-pro- 
tected, anti-magnetic, 100% waterproof, your Mido is a faith- 
ful companion through a full day of bustling activity into an 
evening of starry glamour... without once losing its fashion- 
right look. And the beauty of it all — Mido gives you the wi- 
dest choice of self-winding watches in the world. See these 
fabulous miniatures at better jewellers everywhere. 





For more informations) 


sentative, or write to Sows Dek : 
316-N, Zurich. ie 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 





R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 


Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 The Watch You Never Have to Wind 

DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED e Zurich, Switzerland @SELF-WINDING @ 100%, WATERPROOF QSHOCK-PROTECTED QANTI-MAGNETIC @ UNGREAKABLE MAINSPRING 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. 

DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay Mido Watch Company. Bienne, Switzerland 


“Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. ¥, 


Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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Through the RADIO TIMES you reach men who want TV sets and women 

who want washing machines. You reach every other kind of man 

and woman too, in nearly 9 million* households. They read the RAD!” 
TIMES for nine days from Friday to the following Saturday wee 
They’re waiting to read your advertising—and willing to act on it wh: 
they’ve read it. Countless advertisers have found that results from t!)' 
RADIO TIMES are better than those from any other advertising mediu! 
That’s pulling power, that is! Do you want it to pull for you? Then g°' 
your advertising agent to put the RADIO TIMES on the schedule. L 


if Sell THROUGH the RADIO TIMES | 


* 
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CERTIFIED AB.C. WEEKLY NET SALES JAN-DEC,. 1955— 


8,800,715 


Al enquiries to: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT. BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH S8T., LONDON, W’ 
CRC RI 
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you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED * Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F, « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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LOOK IN SELF-WINDING 
WATCHES 


So very tiny, so very chic, your 
Mido is ready. to sparkle bril- 
liantly on the most gala occa- 
sion. Yet, Mido is a watch that 
wants no pampering. Shock-pro- 
tected, anti-magnetic, 100% waterproof, your Mido is a faith- 
ful companion through a full day of bustling activity into an 
evening of starry glamour... without once losing its fashion- 
right look. And the beauty of it all — Mido gives you the wi- 
dest choice of self-winding watches in the world. See these 
fabulous miniatures at better jewellers everywhere. 
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The Watch You Never Have to Wind 


@ SELF-WINDING @ 100%, WATERPROOF QSHOCK-PROTECTED QANTI-MAGNETIC @ UNGREAKASLE MAINSPRING 


Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
“Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. ¥. 
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SUSINESS 


People have all sorts of ideas about the finances of companies in the oil business. 


Some of them are rather flattering. 


The facts on ours are available for everyone to see, in the Annual Review for 1955*, 


just published. Here are a few of them. 


All told, we took in £197,339,000 during the year. The net profit that resulted (£6,3 19,000) 
represented 3.2% of turnover; the dividend paid (£1,725,000) represented 


3% of shareholders’ funds employed in the business. 


We spent £8 million last year out of our earnings on new plant and equipment. 


4 £11 million was spent on wages, salaries and benefits for the employees. 
® We exported £18 million of petroleum products and other goods to countries overseas. 


| We paid nearly £4 million in taxes and collected £66 million for the Government 


in Customs Duties. 


We fuelled the plane that broke the world speed record, many of the great liners, 
Britain’s latest power station, thousands of agricultural tractors, 


and possibly your local bus. 


We sold you a gallon of petrol, whenever you wanted it, for 1/8d without the tax 


(in some areas, 1/7d), which is threepence more than it cost you in 1913. 


And the overall net profit from all the products we made in 1955 


worked out at just over a halfpenny a gallon. 


Any questions ? 


* If you would be interested to receive a copy, please write to:— 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Man who never Grew Up 


Sure enough there goes Peter to sail his yacht in the lake in the park. Every second is precious. There’s 
a breeze around the corner that must not be lost. A breeze as important to Peter as a following Trade Wind. 
A breeze to thrill ageing eyes with white-billowing sails. A breeze to carry his craft over dreams and | 
oceans, as he stands there watching—a man among boys, a boy among men. Freedom, security, 
peace, and for his old age, happiness — these are his right by birth. It is the aim of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group of Companies to see that his country has the armed strength to let him enjoy them. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


PIONEER ... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


} A. ¥. ROE Vulcan Bomber + GLOSTER Javelin All-Weather Fighter + ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH Guided Missiles +* HAWKER Hunter Fighter 
st ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY Sapphire Turbojet (J65) - ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY (Brockworth) Sapphire Production + HAWKSLEY Prefabricated Buildings 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING Air University - TEMPLEWOOD ENGINEERING Farming Equipment - HIGH DUTY ALLOYS Castings, Forgings and Extrusions 
and in Canada: AVRO AIRCRAFT CF-100, CF-105 + ORENDA ENGINES + CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT - CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
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The Chancellor Goes 
Shrimping 


HERE are three broad points to be made after reading Mr 

Macmillan’s “interim announcement ” of the first £76 million 

of his promised £100 million of public savings this year. Two 
of them stem from a pardonable cynicism (which is not mere carping) 
about his arithmetic ; the third is more fundamental. 

The first point is that fully three quarters of the £50} million of 
defence economies that Mr Macmillan announced appear to derive 
from a running down of stocks or from other forms of consumption 
of capital. No doubt some of these are bloated or squirrel-like stocks 
that deserve to be permanently depleted, and that the services 
were just about ready to cut in any event; but others are stocks 
of currently-used materials which will presumably have to be replaced, 
possibly at higher prices, next year. The suspicion must be that 
these are to be run down now not because market conditions suggest 
that this is a good moment for destocking, but because Mr Macmillan 
has staked his reputation on reaching his target of {100 million of 
economies. To that extent it seems a pity that he ever mentioned 
this haphazardly determined target figure in his budget speech. 

The second reason for cynicism about Mr Macmillan’s measures 
is that more than half of the £254 million of civil economies which 
he detailed on Tuesday were economies that had been revealed 
before ; they arise from last February’s reduction in the bread and 
milk subsidies, as amended by subsequent increases in agricultural 
subsidies and family allowances. Mr Macmillan did not make it clear 
in April that he was going to take credit for these in his £100 million ; 
in fact, some may now suppose that he made it deliberately unclear, 
so that he could include or exclude them according to the difficulty or 
ease of his search for genuine new economies. 

The Chancellor has evidently had considerable difficulty in that 
search. Of the £11 million odd of genuine new civil economies, about 
£24 million are what look like rather mean little cuts in overseas aid 
and lending ; the other £84 million are the result of an exhaustive 
shrimping expedition. In one respect that shrimping has been 
successful: the increased charges for school meals, driving tests, 
passports and county court fees are the sort of measures that have 
been regularly disregarded in the framing of ordinary annual estimates 
—and they might with advantage have been extended. But, for the 
rest, Mr Macmillan seems merely to have trawled a net over each 
tempting vote in the ten classes of the civil estimates—over prison 
administration, scientific research, the forestry commission, govern- 
ment stationery and the like—and sieved between 1 and 4 per cent 
of their money somewhat indiscriminately off each of them. This is 
not an inspiring procedure. Where these departments have been run 
efficiently in the past, these tiny cuts will probably do real though 
marginal harm ; where they have been extravagant, the cuts should 
surely have been made at the time of the ordinary framing of estimates 
last winter. 
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The third point that needs to be made is more 
serious. Mr Macmillan declared on Tuesday that his 
interim list of economies has no direct relevance to the 
broader reassessment of the defence programme in 
which Britain is now engaged. That is a necessary 
disclaimer, for this broader reassessment should be 
made only after very careful study and in concert with 
our allies. But there are at least two ways in which 
Mr Macmillan, in the small part of his cuts which do 
look genuine, seems to have foreshadowed the reassess- 
ment to come. One is in the weight of the economies 
that has fallen on civil defence ; it is difficult to dis- 
entangle exact figures from the Chancellor’s statement, 
but every department within his reach seems to have 
been obliged to make a cut in its air-raid precautions. 
Is there a hint here that the Government is now half- 
inclined to write off as a waste of money any serious 
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civil defence effort in the face of thermo-nuclear war ? 
That grim decision might be the right one, but before 
any irrevocable steps are taken the matter should he 
laid open to informed debate. The other cause for 
apprehension that weighty decisions may be being 
allowed to creep up on Parliament and the country 
unawares is the announcement that various orders for 
aircraft and arms are being “deferred.” As a Business 
Note on a later page points out, the pattern of these 
deferments is expected to confirm that the Govern- 
ment wants to move towards a more economical 
“ standardisation” of arms—and, especially, of the 
aircraft programme. Any such assembly of eggs in 
single rickety baskets might be very dangerous ; if 
the RAF had had to choose any one type of fighter 
for standardisation two years ago, for example, it would 
probably have picked upon the abortive Swift. 


Germany Contemplates Conscription 


R ADENAUER has ground-for confidence that 
the Bundestag will approve in the next fortnight 
or so the Bill to reimpose the duty of universal military 
service on the west German citizen. To him the 
acceptance of this duty is a political obligation owed 
by the Federal Republic to its allies in Nato. Avoiding, 
as far as he can, arguments about its domestic 
expediency, Dr Adenauer has treated the speedy 
passing of the Bill as a necessity of foreign policy. 
Other politicians at Bonn take a different view, as 
might be expected. The primacy of foreign policy has 
bad a long run in west German affairs under Dr 
Adenauer, and has been justified by the successive 
improvements in the status of the Federal Republic, 
culminating in sovereignty ; but it is not in the natural 
order of things, and a point is bound to come at which 
it will be upset. To introduce universal military service 
in any state which has enjoyed freedom from it is a far- 
reaching step in domestic affairs, just the kind of issue 
on which, except under pressure of unquestionable need, 
foreign policy is liable to have to take second place. 
Dr Adenauer’s authority, though it is being increas- 
ingly questioned on many matters (by supporters as well 
as opponents), will probably suffice to get the military 
service Bill through the Bundestag before the summer 
holiday starts in July. But the Bill has suffered a vital 
amputation. A majority, though a narrow one, can be 
found for the general principle of conscription, but no 
sure majority has been found yet for any specific term 
of military service; therefore, the chief government 
party has decided to strike out the clauses which would 
fix the term, inserting in their place a provision that 
this matter will be settled in a special Act later. 
Politicians in Germany, as in other countries, when 
they have to say for how many months the young men 
should be obliged to serve, feel a strong, all but irresist- 
ible, pull towards the more lenient course. The 


Bundesrat (the upper legislative house, which repre- 
sents the Lander of the federation) decided that they 
favoured twelve months instead of eighteen. In the 
Bundestag the opposition parties from their various 
points of view have declared themselves against the 
Bill as a whole and in favour (if it must be) of the 
shorter term against the longer. Not all of the govern- 
ment’s supporters have fully convinced themselves vet 
that eighteen months are necessary. They are to be 
spared the unpleasant choice until the autumn. The 
Bill when it is passed will be, in consequence, of not 
much more than declaratory effect. True, it will estab- 
lish the obligation of military service, and the adminis- 
trative system to apply it, in all legal form ; but it will 
still not enable a single conscript to be called up. 
The device is not quite as pointless as it looks. A 
twelve months’ term would in the federal government's 
view (and, almost certainly, by any military test) be all 
but useless. The government can hope to scrape 2 
majority for the general principle of military service 
in the Bundesrat, where it could not get one for 
eighteen in preference to twelve months. The lawyers 
have advised it that if this were obtained, then the 
second Bill settling the all-important detail would not 
require the assent of the Bundesrat at all, since it could 
be held not to affect the rights and interests of the 
Lander ; the Bundesrat would be entitled to raise an 
objection if it wished, but in the procedure laid down 
for such a case the Lower House could then overrule 
the Upper House by a simple majority. By this means. 
assuming that the whole government strength can be 
mustered in favour of eighteen months in the autumn. 
the matter should be settled by the end of the year. 
Conscripts could then begin to be called to the 
colours next spring. In form, this should mean that by. 
say, the end of 1959, the Federal Republic will be mak- 
ing the contribution to western defence which the 
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planners of Nato envisaged when the programme was 
first worked out in 1950: twelve divisions, together 
with corps’ and army troops, a navy of light 
craft, and a fighter air force. (Whether in 1950 
the military planners would have troubled to 
recommend a German defence contribution, if they 
had known that it would take nine years to bring 
to the point of usefulness, is a separate question.) 
This target, which formed the basis of negotiation and 
planning through many painful years, and which would 
have been the subject of formal and binding agreements 
if the European Defence Community had not been 
rejected by France, still furnishes the assumptions on 
which military planning is based at Bonn. 

In fact, however, it would be rash to count on any 
such result ; in so far as the western defence plans 
depend on the German contribution, the only wise 
course is to keep them, for the present, flexible. The 
conclusion flows only partly from the growing uncer- 
tainties of political life in the Federal Republic ; it is 
dictated, equally, by the evident fact that the Germans 
themselves have not yet thought out their military 
problem. Herr Blank’s officers have been at work for 
many years, it is true, in the vacuum into which they 
were thrust by the decision—understandable during 
the Korean war—to plan an army before the political 
conditions for raising it were established. But the plan- 
ning remained wholly hypothetical until May 5, 1955, 
and German opinion at large has only in the past year 
begun to address itself to the problem of defence in a 
concrete way. 

Up to now, the Bonn government has not had much 
in the way of reasons to offer for conscription, beyond 
the fact that its Nato allies expect it, and that they 
concluded the Paris treaties in that expectation. But 
indications have appeared that the Nato allies are begin- 
ning to reconsider for themselves whether they must 
necessarily endure conscription much longer in 
their own countries. On the one hand the perhaps 
treacherous sensation of reduced tension with the 
Russians, and on the other the still undigested lessons 
of nuclear warfare, have set new trains of thought work- 
ing. If Britain may bring conscription to an end, is 
Germany inexorably obliged to introduce it at the same 
moment ? Or can the German defence problem, too, 
be reconsidered in the light of new factors ? 


* 


It is too much to expect of the west Germans that 
they should consider their defence simply as a Nato 
problem. If they are to raise an army they will want it 
to serve not only the west in general, but the German 
Federal Republic in particular. They are still keenly 
aware that there was a time when their country was 
thought of, unavoidably, as little better than a field of 
manceuvre for a delaying action ; this will not do for 
them now. They will think, too, of the effect on their 
peculiar relationship with the hostile German state on 
their eastern border: of the likelihood that conscrip- 
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tion in the west would be followed by conscription in 
the east, and of the possibility thar a law of compulsory 
military service may push both states nearer to a con- 
cept, which they have so far avoided, of two German 
nationalities. Even the most strictly western school 
among them, having observed the experiments in new- 
model organisation which the American, British, and 
French armies have been conducting on their soil, asks 
whether the twelve divisions of 1950 are exactly what 
will be needed in 1960; and one question leads to 
another. 
* 


Necessary or not, conscription is not going to be 
popular in Germany ; and the indications are growing 
that it may furnish the major issue at the general elec- 
tion, which is only fourteen months away. Pressure is 
strong in the Social Democratic party to fight the elec- 
tion on the basis of a pledge to repeal it. This would 
be a pity: it is bad for a party, in the event that power or 
a share of power should come its way, to have its hands 
tied in advance. The Social Democratic leaders realise 
this. 

One thought which influences them is that they may 
find themselves in the autumn of next year seeking to 
form a coalition government. The possibility is one 
which the Federal Republic’s partners in Nato need to 
bear in mind, too, from now on. Dr Adenauer, in spite 
of his age, appears to have every intention of leading the 
Christian Democrats and governing west Germany for 
another five years yet, and he may well emerge from 
the next election as still the leader of the strongest 
party in the Bundestag ; but he has lost many allies, 
some of whom he has bitterly alienated. Though he may 
yet succeed in forming his third coalition government, 
there can be no certainty of it. If conscription is work- 
ing by then, and the Social Democrat leaders are 
pledged to repeal it, they may find that this debars them 
from forming an alternative coalition. Well aware of 
the possibility, they are bracing themselves for a struggle 
at their party congress at Munich next month to keep 
their hands free. 

In any foreseeable state of German politics the search 
for national unity, with its complex of subsidiary argu- 
ments—relations with Moscow, relations with east 
Berlin, the future of the link with Nato—will be one 
of the dominant political issues. Defence policy is, for 
the present, the other. The interest of the western 
powers is not tied to either party in these debates. It 
is that Germany should remain a good and willing ally. 
This will be difficult enough to secure: the manner in 
which the German contribution is to be made to the 
alliance will in the end have to be left for the Germans 
themselves to decide. The western powers cannot influ- 
ence the outcome of the elections or choose the next 
German government, but when it is there they will have 
to work with it ; they will be wise to avoid aligning 
themselves with one side in west German _ politics 
between now and then. 
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Labour’s Public Houses 


Tt Labour party is making a mess of its rethinking 
of policy. After its statement on personal freedom, 
which was sadly cautious and vague, comes its state- 
ment on housing, which is almost comically sweeping 
and specific. The recommendations emerge with an 
orthodox rat-a-tat-tat. “To cope with the slums 
and the general problem of repairs and improve- 
ments, houses and flats that were rent-controlled 
on January Ist, 1956, and remain tenant occupied, 
should be taken into public ownership.” To 
encourage house ownership, local authorities should 
lend intending house purchasers all the money they 
want without deposit ; and this process could be helped 
by turning a back on the main economic lesson of the 
past five years and re-instituting a policy of cheap 
money. In order to cope with the problem of tied 
houses and cottages, on which there has clearly been an 
intra-party row, tied houses should be divided into two 
categories, according to two definitions of good and 
evil which look as if they would be well-nigh impos- 
sible for any workable Bill to incorporate. Labour will 
ofler leasehold enfranchisement to leaseholders of all 
houses that “ would normally fall within the provision 
of the Rents Acts *—Acts which may not by then exist. 
The working party recognises that difficulties arose in 
the administration of the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act, but says that the Act of 1954 has bene- 
fited landowners and developers, which it vaguely feels 
must be a bad thing. Labour will therefore do some- 
thing about this ; it is not quite sure what. 


* 


That is a fair summary of the things that are in the 
report. The things that it leaves out are staggering. 
At what rent will these publicly owned houses be let? 
Not one of the fifteen thousand words in the statement 
deals with this. The reader is told merely that Labour 
is opposed to “ extortionate ” rents (which almost cer- 
tainly means that it does not believe in rents determined 
by the market) but supports “ reasonable ” rents (which 
ought to mean that it does). In the report’s comments 
on repairs, economic considerations are even more 
specifically thrown aside. It notes reprovingly that 
private landlords will improve houses only when they 
can make a profit; the principle qn which a local 
authority should deploy its wider command over the 
country’s scarce building resources is apparently that it 
should -utilise them in order to make a loss. The 
only implication for personal freedom drawn from this 
policy of making the much-criticised local authorities 
“ the largest landlord in all areas, and the only landlord 

-in some ” is that “it is essential that public landlords 
should have a close personal interest in both the pro- 
perty and the tenants.” Labour is convinced that the 
local authorities “can undertake this great new respon- 


sibility” in a “ project which will enhance individual 
happiness and which will dwarf into insignificance «|| 
other such [public ownership] measures yet under- 


-taken.” It does not say why. 


It is therefore only too easy to get the measure of this 
report. It is one of those documents that Labour is 
always apt to produce while in opposition, and always 
regrets when in office. Fortunately, this time, the 
regrets may not cost it or the country very dear. For 
the most important sentence of the whole statement 
comes in its preface: “ The Tory Government may 
repeal or revise the Rent Restrictions Acts ; matters of 
detail may have to be dealt with differently.” They may 
indeed. By the time that any Labour Housing Act could 
reach its vesting day—which would not be before ‘1961 
—the greater part of the Rents Acts, and the whole 
system of shortages and controls that have sprung from 
them, is likely to have been dead for four years ; and 
entirely different tenants, under different contracts of 
rent, will live in many of these houses from those living 
im them on the report’s base date of January 1, 1956. A 
proposal to return to a system of controls and subsidies 
should then be about as practicable, and as popular, as a 
proposal to return to food rationing would have been in 
1955; and a proposal for municipalisation without 
controls and subsidies would be recognised, even by 
Labour voters, as municipalisation without meaning. 


It is, therefore, highly probable that any Labour gov- 
ernment, whatever this report may say, will in practice 
be wise enough to restrict the embrace of compulsory 
public ownership to houses still subject to the Rents 
Acts in 1960 (if there are any) and to houses that fall 
below a Stated standard of repair (thus achieving, as 
Mr Herbert Morrison once accused the Tories of trying 
to achieve, a municipal slum monopoly). For the rest, 
like the mutualisation of insurance in 1950, like the 
project for socialisation of Mr Cube, like earlier Labour 
proposals for nationalising the banks, this “ largest 
measure of public ownership yet undertaken in this 
country ” seems specially designed to wither on its stalk. 


For this reason “ Homes of the Future ” deserves {0 
be read as a case study of Labour’s organisational 
weakness rather than as an awful presage of what mig)! 
some day be attempted. But as a case study, it 's 
depressing. The Labour party, for all the real idealism 
in it, for all the real common sense of the leaders n0\\ 
in command of it, can still, when its eager 
amateurs concentrate in inexpert committees, turn ou! 
sixty-three pages of earnest and: sweeping nonsense 0! 
this sort. It looks as if the party will have to do some 
furious rethinking about this system of policy propag:- 
tion through rethinking committees ; all that the syste™ 
has put on show so far has been the arthritic tendenci:s 


of its elderly trade unionists and the dogged z¢:! 
of its doctrinaires. 
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Standard Reactions 


The redeployment troubles of the British motor industry have taken a new turn this week, with 


the abrupt announcement that the British Motor Corporation is to dismiss 6,000 men. 


Our Special 


Correspondent visited Coventry this week to examine what the dismissals mean to men already dismissed by 
Standards. 


S we stood on the dusty cinder yard outside the hall, 
A the voices of shop stewards, hoarse with passion, 
rasped through the open windows. National officers 
of the nine unions concerned in the redundancy dispute 
at Standard had come to Coventry to meet the shop 
stewards, in order to decide what action should be taken. 
There was no doubt what those outside thought should 
be done. They were some of the 1,300 men who on 
June 7th were laid off by the Standard company as a 
result—or rather partly as a result—of the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery in the tractor plant. These 
men wanted to spread the work that remained in both 
the tractor and car factories by means of a three-day 
week for everyone. And if the management refused 
this demand, as it already had done once, they were in 
favour of a strike of all Standard workers. 

As the meeting progressed, it seemed that most of 
the shop stewards were in favour of this course too— 
even the two-thirds of them still in work. Theirs was 
a fine display of oratory, traditional stuff. To hear it 
you would think that the 1,300 had been tramping the 
streets for months, that they had pawned everything 
they had, that their wives and children were starving. 
This oratory was interrupted only by a policeman who 
temporarily broke up the meeting by complaining that 
many of the shop stewards had parked their cars in 
unsuitable places. One speaker worked himself into a 
passion about the “ filthy ” behaviour of the Standard 
company, and most had strong words about “ this most 
reactionary of all Governments” whose policy was to 
attack the living standards of the workers, and to bring 
about mass unemployment. 

No one accepted the company’s objection to a three- 
day week on grounds of efficiency. It was, as one 
speaker put, merely “ fomenting a red herring.” More 
than one declared that it was impossible for the dis- 
missed men to get jobs ; the employer had only to hear 
that this was a man from Standard and he was no 
longer interested. Another argued that such jobs as 
they could get were not worth having—only £8 a 
week ; they could earn more than that in three days at 
Standard, and get unemployment pay for the other two. 
The men outside loudly endorsed these sentiments, and 
one of them remarked that if the unions were defeated 
on the issue of redundancy through automation this 
time, it would be the finish of trade unionism in this 
country. Another said that the company had cheated 
them all along the line. “A year ago,” he said, “ they 
promised us everything.” He refused to consider the 
credit squeeze and the drop in the demand for cars 
as any excuse for the failure to absorb the tractor 


men into the car factory. The demand had not dropped 
so much, he said. It was perfectly clear to him that 
Standard wanted to throw men out of work for the 
sheer pleasure of seeing them unemployed. 

These views left your correspondent open-mouthed. 
The Standard company has been the most indulgent 
of employers. It has led the way in pay and conditions 
and it even has a non-contributory pension scheme. 
Its present troubles, indeed, are due to that very fact. 
Unlike the British Motor Corporation which, indefen- 
sibly, seems to have sprung upon the men dismissals 
which it had been considering for five months, Standard 
informed the unions of the change-over in tractors some 
fifteen months ago. But at the time it thought that, 
by stopping recruiting and by transferring tractor 
workers to cars, redundancy could be avoided. 

As for hardship, a painstaking investigation failed to 
bring any to light. Of the 1,300 men dismissed on 
June 7th, whose misfortunes inspired so many moving 
speeches, about 700 had, at the time those speeches 
were made, found themselves other jobs—either by 
their own efforts, or with the help of their unions, or 
through the local labour exchange. Most of them 
accepted wage rates somewhat lower than they had 
been getting at Standard—though a good deal mere 
than the £8 quoted by the shop steward. But Standard 
pays exceptionally well; it does not belong to the 
employers’ federation and pays higher basic rates, to- 
gether with large output bonuses. Of the 425 dismissed 
men who remain on the Ministry of Labour’s 
books the majority are semi-skilled machinists, and it 
is difficult to find them jobs at which they would get 
anything like as much as at Standard. 

Most of the men who have got jobs, however, seem 
to have stayed in their own trades—in machine tools, 
light engineering and so on. Some, it is true, seem 
to have changed industries altogether. It may not be 
a coincidence that the Post Office, which for a long 
time has been very short of postmen, succeeded in 
recruiting 40 of them last month. A handful of men 
have gone back to the mines, whence they came a few 
years ago. But the majority of ex-Standard men have 
gone to the smaller employers who, in the days of fuller 
employment, had given up all hope of getting the labour 
that they needed and could afford. 

But what of the remaining 400 ? They can still be 
“choosey.” They have left Standard with £70 or £80 
apiece. (The company has given each of them two 
weeks’ pay, a severance gratuity of £15, and two more 
weeks’ holiday pay ; and they have also got the rebate 
on pay-as-you-earn and unemployment pay.) Many 
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of them will also have some savings from their recent 
wages of £15 to £17 a week, and they are still hoping 
to get back to Standards. So they have not yet seriously 
considered applying for one of the 1,300 jobs on the 
books of the Coventry labour exchange that are not 
strictly in their line—although there are plenty of 
vacancies for policemen, firemen, miners, railway 
workers and clerks. Nor do they seem to have con- 
sidered the possibilities outside Coventry. 

The eloquent shop stewards made much of the plight 
of the man who must leave home and friends, just as 
he has a new house and his wife has made it nice, just 
as things are beginning to come up in the garden. If 
and when that sort of thing happens it will indeed be 
unpleasant. But it has not happened yet in Coventry. 
Many of the people on whose behalf this plea was made 
are not Coventry people anyway ; they came to the 
Boom Town after the war, and have homes and friends 
elsewhere. But a job outside Coventry, in any case, does 
not necessarily mean a home outside Coventry. There is 
excellent transport to Rugby, Birmingham, Northamp- 
ton or Leamington. One Rugby firm recently said that 
it had a thousand vacancies ; although many of these 
would no doubt be for draughtsmen and other jobs 
unsuitable for the Standard men, its offer is an indica- 
tion of the opportunities at the end of half an hour’s 
journey. This is important, for there is a grain of truth 
in stories about a prejudice against Standard men. Per- 
haps employers feel that they have been too subject to 
communist influence, and that having been so 
“* spoiled ” they will never settle down anywhere else. 


Some travelling may become necessary when the 
second instalment of 1,150 men is laid off. This was to 
have happened on Thursday, but as a result of the 
meetings on Tuesday the notices were deferred for a 
week or ten days while production of the old tractor 
continues. The delay is presumably merely an earnest 
of having explored every avenue, and the 1,150 will 


How Many 


SPAAK drew sympathetic laughter from the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe when he implored them last October not to 


invent a fourth European assembly. He was describing 


the then embryonic plans for Euratom and the European 
common market, and was arguing not against the 
principle of parliamentary control but against the pro- 
liferation of parliamentary bodies. So far his warning 
has been heeded, and the report of the committee set 
up by the Messina conference recommends that the 
common assembly of the Coal and Steel Community, 
somewhat increased in size, also serve as the parlia- 
mentary assembly foreseen for Euratom and the 
common market. It is to be hoped no new assemblies 
creep in during the drafting of the implementing treaties 
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certainly lose their jobs. But even so, that still wil! not 
produce any serious unemployment in Coventry. The 
skilled men, at least, will find work at once. 


If this is the true situation in Coventry, how have 
the men and their local representatives got such a dis- 
torted picture of it? The company in this case took 
pains to make its position clear, and no doubt the union 
officials understood its difficulties. But for fear of 
seeming management stooges, they do not argue forcibly 
against the fiery shop stewards under their communist 
leadership. Union politics also play their part. The 
district officials of the two unions principally concerned, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, are both reasonable 
men. But if either soft-pedalled the redundancy issue 
he would be liable to lose members to the other. 


In the chair at this week’s meetings was Mr Harry 
Nicholas, who is national officer of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. He and his colleagues can- 
not have wanted a strike, if only because it would 
probably be long and costly and would end in failure ; 
they cannot have approved a three-day week, if only 
because men who started working three days now 
would probably find themselves on two days in the 
autumn. They know that the shop stewards are more 
militant than the people whom they are supposed to 
represent. Yet all they did was to try to play for 
time. Far from deflating the militants or teaching them 
some of the facts of life, they tried to bluff the manage- 
ment that the men who still have jobs were overwhe!m- 
ingly in favour of a strike. This the company knows to 
be untrue, and it abruptly broke off the talks. With the 
worsening situation in the car industry a strike may not 
be called. But this will not be due to any wise guidance 
from the leaders. Those who spoke such whirling words 
in that. hall in Coventry have learnt nothing, and will 
continue to greet each new situation with the same old 
cetchwords that have long ‘since lost all meaning. 


Assemblies ? 


which began this week. But it is not enough simply 
to have stopped making the existing state of aflairs 
worse. It has to be frankly asked what these various 
parliamentary bodies are really worth, and whether they 
might not be reshaped with profit. 

‘Today western Europe is served (if that is the right 
expression) by three parliamentary bodies: ‘he 
consultative assembly of the Council of Europe, ‘h¢ 
assembly of Western European Union, and the comm 
assembly of the Coal and Steel Community. The dey'<« 
of common membership in the three is shown in !h¢ 
accompanying table. It is fair to say that an effort 5 
been made to cut down duplication of effort and wa:'¢- 
ful journeying about Europe by holding most of ‘h¢ 
sessions of all three groups at the Maison de I’Eur: P< 
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ac Strasbourg, by having many of the same parliamen- 
tarians attend all three assemblies, and by trying to 
arrange sessions consecutively. Although this is 
commonsense economy, the resulting stacks of verbatim 
records, reproducing in slightly different forms the 
words of the same people, strengthen the impression of 
a three-ring circus with the same performers riding their 
particular hobby horses around each ring in turn. 

And more of the same is in prospect. A conference 
of parliamentarians from the fifteen Nato countries (of 
which 12 are members of the Council of Europe) met 





MEMBERSHIP IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN AND ATLANTIC 
ORGANISATIONS 
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in Paris last summer and agreed that there should be 
such a conference annually ; it appointed a standing 
committee, with a small staff, who are now busy prepar- 
ing for a more ambitious session to be held at the Palais 
de Chaillot in November. Parliamentarians from 
Canada and Norway took the lead in organising last 
year’s conference, after suggestions from the ministers 
of those two countries for a parliamentary body formally 
linked to Nato had been coolly received by the other 
members of the Nato Council. Although the conference 
is sponsored and run by parliamentarians, and has no 
formal link with Nato, it shows every sign of receiving 
“ unofficial ” Nato and government support. Since Mr 
Pearson and Mr Lange are two of the three “ wise 
men” appointed by the council’ to examine the non- 
military aspects of the alliance, it will be surprising 
if the question of parliamentary participation in the 
organisation of the Atlantic community escapes further 
—and perhaps sympathetic—attention. 
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The right place for parliamentary bodies in western 
Europe and the problem of what should be done in 
Nato are pieces of the same puzzle. Seven years of 
experience with European assemblies have made one 
thing very clear : there are two broad types of situation 
in which assemblies of parliamentarians can be useful, 
and their character and function are quite different in 
the two cases. Where, as in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (and in the Euratom and common market plans), 
governments have agreed by treaty to give an inter- 
national organisation some sovereign powers, the 
analogy between the international organisation and 
the situation within a single state has meaning. 
To that extent it is logical and necessary to 
establish a parliamentary control over those func- 
tions which, having been delegated to the new 
organisation, escape from the normal control of the 
national parliaments. Among the few powers held by 
the common assembly of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, for instance, is the power to force the collective 
resignation of the High Authority ; and its sessions 
have been at their most useful and sensible when the 
discussion centred upon the report of the High 
Authority (and when the High Authority’s report made 
clear what questions of policy were before it), and at 
their most ineffectual when, as earlier this year, it met 
to debate, without any responsibility, various re- 
ports prepared by its own members relating to the 
Euratom and common market suggestions. 


Neither the Council of Europe nor Western European 
Union has attributes of sovereignty, and their 
assemblies have no right of censure. Each assembly 
can send recommendations to its council of ministers 
and can badger them in public and in private, but that 
is all. Confusion and ill-will arise when such bodies try 
to act as legislatures, which they are not, rather than 
as conferences of well-informed legislators, which is 
what they should be. The assembly of the Council of 
Europe has never fully reconciled itself to this. The 
assembly of WU is still finding its feet, but it already 
shows signs of impatience at being an assembly with 
no laws to make or governments to bring down. This 
sense of frustration is bound to continue until it is 
clearly recognised that these assemblies are not, cannot 
be and should not try to be legislatures. That is not to 
say that they have no use. Properly organised, this kind 
of body could have far more prestige and far greater 
influence on public opinion and on governments than 
either assembly on present showing seems likely to 
achieve. But the road to this prestige and influence 
does not lie in seeking to interpose the sanction of an 
international parliament between national governments 
and the parliaments to which they are responsible ; and 
the fear that any parliamentary body which was officially 
part of Nato would soon seek such powers for itself 
(and would become disgruntled if they were not 
accorded to it) has been a principal stumbling block to 
the creation of an Atlantic assembly. 


What is the function of an assembly of parliamen- 
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of them will also have some savings from their recent 
wages of £15 to £17 a week, and they are still hoping 
to get back to Standards. So they have not yet seriously 
considered applying for one of the 1,300 jobs on the 
books of the Coventry labour exchange that are not 
strictly in their line—although there are plenty of 
vacancies for policemen, firemen, miners, railway 
workers and clerks. Nor do they seem to have con- 
sidered the possibilities outside Coventry. 

The eloquent shop stewards made much of the plight 
of the man who must leave home and friends, just as 
he has a new house and his wife has made it nice, just 
as things are beginning to come up in the garden. If 
and when that sort of thing happens it will indeed be 
unpleasant. But it has not happened yet in Coventry. 
Many of the people on whose behalf this plea was made 
are not Coventry people anyway ; they came to the 
Boom Town after the war, and have homes and friends 
elsewhere. But a job outside Coventry, in any case, does 
not necessarily mean a home outside Coventry. There is 
excellent transport to Rugby, Birmingham, Northamp- 
ton or Leamington. One Rugby firm recently said that 
it had a thousand vacancies ; although many of these 
would no doubt be for draughtsmen and other jobs 
unsuitable for the Standard men, its offer is an indica- 
tion of the opportunities at the end of half an hour’s 
journey. This is important, for there is a grain of truth 
in stories about a prejudice against Standard men. Per- 
haps employers feel that they have been too subject to 
communist influence, and that having been so 
“ spoiled ” they will never settle down anywhere else. 


Some travelling may become necessary when the 
second instalment of 1,150 men is laid off. This was to 
have happened on Thursday, but as a result of the 
meetings on Tuesday the notices were deferred for a 
week or ten days while production of the old tractor 
continues. The delay is presumably merely an earnest 
of having explored every avenue, and the 1,150 will 


How Many 


SPAAK drew sympathetic laughter from the 

Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe when he implored them last October not to 
invent a fourth European assembly. He was describing 
the then embryonic plans for Euratom and the European 
common market, and was arguing not against the 
principle of parliamentary control but against the pro- 
liferation of parliamentary bodies. So far his warning 
has been heeded, and the report of the committee set 
up by the Messina conference recommends that the 
common assembly of the Coal and Steel Community, 
somewhat increased in size, also serve as the parlia- 
mentary assembly foreseen for Euratom and the 
common market. It is to be hoped no new assemblies 
creep in during the drafting of the implementing treaties 
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certainly lose their jobs. But even so, that still wil! not 
produce any serious unemployment in Coventry. The 
skilled men, at least, will find work at once. 


If this is the true situation in Coventry, how have 
the men and their local representatives got such a dis- 
torted picture of it? The company in this case took 
pains to make its position clear, and no doubt the union 
officials understood its difficulties. But for fear of 
seeming management stooges, they do not argue forcibly 
against the fiery shop stewards under their communist 
leadership. Union politics also play their part. The 
district officials of the two unions principally concerned, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, are both reasonable 
men. But if either soft-pedalled the redundancy issue 
he would be liable to lose members to the other. 


In the chair at this week’s meetings was Mr Harry 
Nicholas, who is national officer of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. He and his colleagues can- 
not have wanted a strike, if only because it would 
probably be long and costly and would end in failure ; 
they cannot have approved a three-day week, if only 
because men who started working three days now 
would probably find themselves on two days in the 
autumn. They know that the shop stewards are more 
militant than the people whom they are supposed to 
represent. Yet all they did was to try to play for 
time. Far from deflating the militants or teaching them 
some of the facts of life, they tried to bluff the manage- 
ment that the men who still have jobs were overwhe!m- 
ingly in favour of a strike. This the company knows to 
be untrue, and it abruptly broke off the talks. With the 
worsening situation in the car industry a strike may not 
be called. But this will not be due to any wise guidance 
from the leaders. Those who spoke such whirling words 
in that hall in Coventry have learnt nothing, and will 
continue to greet each new situation with the same old 
catchwords that have long ‘since lost all meaning. 


Assemblies ? 


which began this week. But it is not enough simply 
to have stopped making the existing state of aflairs 
worse. It has to be frankly asked what these various 
parliamentary bodies are really worth, and whether they 
might not be reshaped with profit. 

Today western Europe is served (if that is the mzht 
expression) by three parliamentary bodies: ‘| 
consultative assembly of the Council of Europe, ‘he 
assembly of Western European Union, and the common 
assembly of the Coal and Steel Community. The degree 
of common membership in the three is shown in ')e 
accompanying table. It is fair to say that an effort °° 
been made to cut down duplication of effort and w2:'°- 
ful journeying about Europe by holding most of 'h¢ 


sessions of all three groups at the Maison de l’Eur ?¢ 
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ac Strasbourg, by having many of the same parliamen- 
tarians attend all three assemblies, and by trying to 
arrange sessions consecutively. Although this is 
commonsense economy, the resulting stacks of verbatim 
records, reproducing in slightly different forms the 
words of the same people, strengthen the impression of 
a three-ring circus with the same performers riding their 
particular hobby horses around each ring in turn. 

And more of the same is in prospect. A conference 
of parliamentarians from the fifteen Nato countries (of 
which 12 are members of the Council of Europe) met 





MEMBERSHIP IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN AND ATLANTIC 
ORGANISATIONS 
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in Paris last summer and agreed that there should be 
such a conference annually ; it appointed a standing 
committee, with a small staff, who are now busy prepar- 
ing for a more ambitious session to be held at the Palais 
de Chaillot in November. Parliamentarians from 
Canada and Norway took the lead in organising last 
year’s conference, after suggestions from the ministers 
of those two countries for a parliamentary body formally 
linked to Nato had been coolly received by the other 
members of the Nato Council. Although the conference 
is sponsored and run by parliamentarians, and has no 
formal link with Nato, it shows every sign of receiving 
“ unofficial ” Nato and government support. Since Mr 
Pearson and Mr Lange are two of the three “ wise 
men” appointed by the council’ to examine the non- 
military aspects of the alliance, it will be surprising 
if the question of parliamentary participation in the 
organisation of the Atlantic community escapes further 
—and perhaps sympathetic—attention. 
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The right place for parliamentary bodies in western 
Europe and the problem of what should be done in 
Nato are pieces of the same puzzle. Seven years of 
experience with European assemblies have made one 
thing very clear : there are two broad types of situation 
in which assemblies of parliamentarians can be useful, 
and their character and function are quite different in 
the two cases. Where, as in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (and in the Euratom and common market plans), 
governments have agreed by treaty to give an inter- 
national organisation some sovereign powers, the 
analogy between the international organisation and 
the situation within a single state has meaning. 
To that extent it is logical and necessary to 
establish a parliamentary control over those func- 
tions which, having been delegated to the new 
organisation, escape from the normal control of the 
national parliaments. Among the few powers held by 
the common assembly of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, for instance, is the power to force the collective 
resignation of the High Authority ; and its sessions 
have been at their most useful and sensible when the 
discussion centred upon the refort of the High 
Authority (and when the High Authority’s report made 
clear what questions of policy were before it), and at 
their most ineffectual when, as earlier this year, it met 
to debate, without any responsibility, various re- 
ports prepared by its own members relating to the 
Euratom and common market suggestions. 


Neither the Council of Europe nor Western European 
Union has attributes of sovereignty, and their 
assemblies have no right of censure. Each assembly 
can send recommendations to its council of ministers 
and can badger them in public and in private, but that 
is all. Confusion and ill-will arise when such bodies try 
to act as legislatures, which they are not, rather than 
as conferences of well-informed legislators, which is 
what they should be. The assembly of the Council of 
Europe has never fully reconciled itself to this. The 
assembly of WEU is still finding its feet, but it already 
shows signs of impatience at being an assembly with 
no laws to make or governments to bring down. This 
sense of frustration is bound to continue until it is 
clearly recognised that these assemblies are not, cannot 
be and should not try to be legislatures. That is not to 
say that they have no use. Properly organised, this kind 
of body could have far more prestige and far greater 
influence on public opinion and on governments than 
either assembly on present showing seems likely to 
achieve. But the road to this prestige and influence 
does not lie in seeking to interpose the sanction of an 
international parliament between national governments 
and the parliaments to which they are responsible ; and 
the fear that any parliamentary body which was officially 
part of Nato would soon seek such powers for itself 
(and would become disgruntled if they were not 
accorded to it) has been a principal stumbling block to 
the creation of an Atlantic assembly. 


What is the function of an assembly of parliamen- 
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tarians in the second case, where the governments have 
yielded no sovereignty ? And is there room and need 
for such a body both on a “European” and on an 
“ Atlantic ” basis ? Although it is clearly a mistake to 
seek to interpose mandatory consultation in situations 
where there has been no forfnal transfer of sovereignty, 
there are strong reasons for parliamentary discussion of 
much of the work of organisations such as OEEC, WEU 
and Nato. Increasingly, the business of foreign 
relations is done by international committee, not by 
aide-mémoire. And many questions, for example the 
level of defence expenditures, which once were sacred 
matters of domestic policy, have become the grist of 
international discussion. Governments, once they have 
negotiated with fifteen or so countries, are understand- 
ably anxious that the agreements they have reached 
shall not be upset. But if a group of parliamentarians 
had the means and the incentive to keep themselves 
better informed of the day-to-day work of these inter- 
national organisations, questions could be asked while 
there was still time to influence decisions. The Council 
of Europe annually debates the report of the OEEC, 
but that is too retrospective. The Assembly of the 
WEU has tried the bolder approach of asking the 
Council for written answers to a number of questions 
about the lack of progress towards the standardisation 
and control of armaments, and then using the somewhat 
perfunctory replies as the basis of further probing. But 
the right formula for parliamentary scrutiny of the 
work of these international executive organisations has 
yet to be found. 
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Do distinctions of geography, and therefore of 
membership, require a separate assembly for the W} U, 
for the Council of Europe, and for Nato? So jong 
as Soviet policy cuts off eastern Europe, the \\:a] 
community of interest runs between western Eurcpe 
and North America; pan-Europeanism today 
po real political meaning. North America and 
western Europe, including the neutrals, have already 
found an acceptable means of association in the OELC. 
Might not a single body serve the parliamentary necds 
of Nato, the OEEC, WEU and the Council of Europe 
if full use were made of the device of special standing 
committees for particular problems—defence, arms 
control, trade liberalisation—which might concern 
some but not all of the members ? 

As things are, proliferation is debasing the currency 
of parliamentary consultation, Consolidation, coupled 
with a clearer understanding of the purposes of such 
bodies—and of their limitations—might provide a new, 
firmer footing. If one could sweep with a clean broom 
it would be tempting to suggest that there should be 
two, and only two, European-Atlantic parliamentary 
bodies. The first would be a European parliament in 
name and function serving the European Coal and Steel 
Community and any other analogous organisations that 
may be established ; the second, a European-Atlantic 
Community Conference of Parliamentarians (with, let 
us hope, a simpler name), would serve the community 
in its largest sense. Unfortunately, those who wield the 
brooms will find them full of dead hopes and dusty 
answers. Even so, a little sweeping should be possible. 


Notes of the Week 





Return to Earth for Nasser 


Y five and a half million votes to 2,857, Colonel Nasser 
became President of the Egyptian republic on Tues- 
day. The junta is dissolved ; martial law is ended ; until the 
National Assembly comes into being in the autumn he is 
responsible, alone and without a scapegoat, for all aspects 
of Egyptian policy. After a week floating on air—mostly 
the hot air of double-talk and flattery—it may be difficult 
for him to steel himself to taking any decision that might 
be unpopular. Perhaps he can stave off the sterner side 
of his job by travelling abroad during the hot weather. But 
it cannot be delayed for long 
The final communiqué on his talk with the Russians 
seems to have been nebulous because they were ingratiating 
only in word, and, once down to deeds, made conditions 


different from but no less arduous than the Internationa! 
Bank’s for helping with Egypt’s development. Till now. 
western reactions to Soviet overtures had suggested to 
Colonel Nasser that neutralism would automatically pI 
duce two suitors, each vying for favours. If, instead. it 
produces two business associates, each stipulating gid 
terms, does it come up to the expectations he has fostered? 
At the other end of the Middle East the Shas 
doings suggest that even those who commit themsel\«: 
to partisanship can command attention from bo!) 
sides. The Shah has led Iran into the Baghdad 
Pact, yet, where six months ago he was the butt 0! 
Soviet invective, this week he has been fetched by their 
aircraft for a trip rouhd Russia as their honoured guc:'. 
President Nasser, who is booked for a similar trip 
August, has till then to reason why, though one took 


high road and the other the low road, the Shah is in Mosc’ 
before him. 
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Too Many Friends 


T is not only President Nasser who is discovering the 
| colesieetien involved in an abundance of friendships. 
The Russians, too, are beginning to find how hard it is to 
remain friends with people who are at loggerheads with 
each other—a difficulty with which western diplomats are 
painfully familiar. By being nice to Iran in hopes of wooing 
it away from its allies, they risk the collapse of their approach 
to other Middle Eastern countries, which has been based 
on the simple invitation: “ Stay neutral and see how nice 
Russia will be to you.” By taking up a less hostile attitude 
to Israel, they have lost some of their former kudos in the 
Arab world. And in regard to Algeria they are finding it 
hard to appear as champions of Arab nationalism without: 
hopelessly alienating France. 

The new Soviet foreign minister, Mr Shepilov, found 
himself struggling in these cross-currents as soon as he 
ended his triumphal visit to Cairo and went on to Beirut. 
The Lebanese presented a written request for a clarification 
of the Soviet stand on Palestine and Algeria. On the same 
day Mr Sobolev, the Russian representative in the Security 
Council, had to skip rapidly from an unsuccessful attempt 
to postpone taking a decision whether to debate Algeria, 
to support of the Arab-Asian bloc’s demand for an early 
debate. Having first argued that governments needed more 
time to study the matter before getting down to it in the 
Council, he then had to insist that they must hear the Arab- 
Asian case before they could reach any conclusions. 

These embarrassments are not likely to deter the Russians 
from continuing their effort to woo and win the Middle 
Eastern world, an effort of which Mr Shepilov’s tour is 
symbolic. But the Soviet diplomats concerned must turn 
with relief to such simpler aspects of the campaign as the 
feting of the Yemeni crown prince in Moscow, an event 
which Pravda felt it could safely hail with a leading article 
which emphasised “the traditional friendship and mutual 
understanding” between the Soviet Union and the United 

Nations’ most secluded member state. 


Freeing the Air 


RECLUDED by its terms of reference from scrapping the 
fourteen-day rule altogether, the Select Committee on 
Broadcasting has done the next best thing and recommended 
its curtailment. If the Government agrees—which pre- 
sumably it will with relief—then radio and television 
discussion of any subject will be barred only for seven 
days before a Parliamentary debate upon it, there will be no 
ban on discussing a Bill once it has passed its second 
reading, and the rule preventing MPs from broadcasting 
about current legislation will be dropped entirely. This new 
formula will end some of the more obvious anomalies, and 
some of the worst illiberalities, of the present system. The 
Select Committee has not been brave enough to recognise 
that the responsibility for seeing that the rule is enforced 
should rest solely with the governors of the BBC and the 
ITA ; but its recommendation that a small committee of 
MPs should advise the Postmaster-General about the details 
of enforcement is vastly preferable to throwing the job 
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open to the whole House. The committee should be 
sensibly enough staffed to enable it to go to sleep. 

A sorry story of Parliamentary arrogance therefore seems 
to be drawing towards a not unsatisfactory end. The evils of 
curbing free speech on the air have been seen in 
other broadcasting restrictions beside the fourteen- 
day rule. The Select Committee said that it was 
satisfied that the party machines have not exerted 
any improper pressure on the BBC, yet one Labour 
MP claimed—and it was not denied—that when he 
broadcast on sport, the Tories insisted that one of their 
MPs must do the same ; and at one time Transport House 
actually claimed that because the MP concerned was a 
Bevanite, there must be five balancing broadcasts by non- 
Bevanites. The Select Committee concedes that “ somewhat 
narrow decisions ” were taken in certain cases, but the truth 
is that such fatuous incidents will always arise so long as 
Parliament insists on keeping a foot in Sir Ian Jacobs’s door. 
To judge from the whole tone of this report, however, 
it is now starting to withdraw that foot, as expeditiously 
as ruffled dignity permits. 


Polygamy in Ethics and Practice 


S neutralism moral ? Mr Dulles says not. Prince Moulay 
Hassan, heir to the throne of Morocco, disagrees, found- 
ing his argument on logic so simple that it all but settles 
the hash. ‘“‘ We are Moslems,” he said last week in Cairo, 
“and have a right to be bigamous. We can marry East 
as well as West and be true to both spouses.” 

Yet the Prince’s piece of reasoning stamps its author with 
the mark of his upbringing and income group. Only in 
circles that are fast dying out is it still possible for the 
master of the house to shut the door of a harem, box up its 
jealousies, backbitings and quarrels, and dip into it only 
at his pleasure. All over Islam, a modern combination of 
emancipated women and the cost of multiple wiving has 
already wrecked most husbands’ chances of living care-free. 
The analogy between domestic and political polygamy needs, 
on examination, to be labelled “ perishable.” 


Anticipating the Next Budget 


HE Chancellor has been in a surprisingly informative 

mood during the committee stage of the Finance Bill. 
He has followed his undertaking (discussed on pages 1210- 
1211 of The Economist last week) to grant some relief next 
year to pioneer industries overseas by equally frank indi- 
cations of how his mind is working on two matters of 
domestic taxation. On Monday, he intimated that he had 
little sympathy with Tory backbenchers’ proposals to give 
a tax rebate to those who educate their children at their 
own expense instead of sending them to state schools ; he 
believes that other ways should be explored of meeting the 
problem that “the larger families carry rather a heavier 
strain” of taxation than before the war, and indicated that 
one of these possible other ways is the Royal Commission’s 
proposal that children’s tax allowances should increase with 

( Continued on page 1269) 
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Economic Guesses for 1956 


ee after the Budget in 
April, the Study Section of the Royal 
Statistical Society invited 111 leading 
economists and statisticians to forecast 
the movement this year of certain key 
indices in the British economy. Of the 
72 economists who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, 48 also set down detailed fore- 
casts of the changes in real supply and 
demand this year. The averaged figures 
of their wide-ranging guesses are shown 
in the second column of the accompany- 
ing table ; the first column shows the 
changes in these quantities in 1955. 

Since April, however, much water 
has passed under the bridge; there is 
more temptation now than there was 
then to take part in the guessing game. 
In the third column of the table, there- 
fore, The Economist sets down its own, 
very tentative, guesses for the outturn in 
1956. For convenience of reference the 
items in the table are numbered from 
(1) to (7), and are discussed in this order 
below. It should be emphasised that the 
exercise is not really a forecast that we 
expect to prove correct.; it is, rather, a 
hazardous attempt to translate the 
present trends and “feel” of the 
economy into quantitative terms. 

(1) Gross Domestic Product. The 
study group economists’ guess of a £340 
million increase in gross domestic pro- 
duct this year appears to have been based 
on an average guess that industrial pro- 
duction might increase by 2.9 per cent 
over the 1955 level. In the first five 
months of 1956, however, the industrial 
production index has run at almost 
exactly the same level as in the equivalent 
period of last year ; very disappointing 
figures for May were published this 
week. To suggest a real increase of even 


£100 million in gross domestic product 
this year—as we have done in the third 
column of the table—is therefore to 
assume that there will be some improve- 
ment in the present trend. 

(2) Consumers’ Expenditure. The 
study group economists thought that 
consumers’ expenditure might increase 
(in real terms) by some 1.6 per cent this 
year. In the first four months of the 
year, however, retail prices were 6 per 
cent above their early 1955 level, while 
retail sales were only § per cent above 
it; this suggests an actual fall (in real 
terms) below the 1955 level in this 
period, especially in consumer durables. 
In the holiday season ahead this fall 
seems unlikely to continue, but sufficient 
restraint to keep the year’s real increase 
to as low a figure as £100 million seems 
plausible. 

(3) Government Current Expenditure. 
Although, even after the latest economy 
cuts, the estimates for the central 
government’s current expenditure on 
goods and services in 1956-57 are con- 
siderably above its actual expenditure in 
1955-56, this rise is more than accounted 
for by price increases in the meanwhile ; 
in real terms there seems certain to be a 
fall. Moreover, local authorities’ current 
expenditure may be slightly more use- 
fully pinched than appeared probable in 
April, and the “ new thinking ” about the 
defence programme may cast some small 
shadow before. A cut of £100 million, 
in terms of 1954 prices, seems plausible. 

(4) Gross Fixed Investment. The 
official estimate is that this will again 
increase this year, though not by as much 
as in 1955. There is only a marginal 
difference between our guess and that of 
the study group here. 


CHANGES IN REAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
(£ million at 1954 factor cost) 





(1) Gross Domestic Product......... 
(2) Consumers’ Expenditure......... 
(3) Govt. Current Expenditure 
(4) Gross Fixed Investment 
(5) Rate of Stockbuilding 
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(6) Domestic Demand .............. 
(7) Left over to weaken (—) or im- 
prove (+) the balance of pay- 
ments 
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1956 Forecast 


(Change from 1955) 
1955 
Actual ) eas 
(Change Royal 
from Statistical The 
1954) Society Economist’ s 
Study Group’s Guess 


Guess 


+ 340 + 100 
+ 170 oe © 
~ 60 — 100 
+ 130 + 150 
+ a — 300 
+ 205 — 150 
4+ 135 + 250 


(5) Stockbuilding. Here we differ 
drastically from the average forecasts of 
those who answered the study group's 
questionnaire. It must be remembered 
that the figure required here is the change 
in the rate of stockbuilding between 
1955 and 1956 ; last year stocks were run 
up by some £350 million, so that if the 
study group’s estimate of a fall of only 
£35 million in the rate in 1956 is correct 
stocks will still run up by over {£200 
million this year (a slight adjustment 
must be made for the difference between 
1954 and 19§§ prices). But, if industria] 
production is only going to increase by 
I per cent or less this year, the increase 
in that part of stocks which consists of 
“work in progress” will be very smal! 
compared with 1955 ; and, although this 
is always a difficult figure to guess at, we 
doubt if there will be any great nei 
increase in raw material stocks—ther¢ 
may even be a fall. On the assumption 
that the total increase in both types of 
stocks may be only about £50 million, 
the rate of stockbuilding would decrease 
by about £300 million ; that is the figure 
we have suggested in the third column 
of the table. 


(6) Domestic Demand. Our guesses 
therefore suggest that there might be an 
actual decrease in domestic demand (i.e 
in the sum of items (2) to (5)) this year, 
of the order of £150 million. If demand 
falls by £150 million and supply in- 
creases by £100 million, there will be 
resources of some £250 million (in terms 
of 1954 factor cost) available to 
strengthen the balance of payments. 

(7) The Balance of Payments. An 
accretion of £250 million of resources 
(in terms of 1954 factor costs) to 
strengthen the balance of payments 
would not automatically turn last year’s 
deficit of just over £100 million into : 
surplus of just over {£150 million 
Allowance must also be made fo! 
changes in prices since 1954, and for an) 
change in Britain’s investment income 
from abroad; thanks partly to the 
favourable prospect for British oi! 
revenue from abroad, there is a chance 
that both these factors may work in ou! 
favour. 

The sort of estimates made her 
would not therefore be inconsistent with 
a balance of payments surplus of around 
£200 million this year. As has been 
argued in The Economist before, it is not 
inconceivable that a surplus of this sort 
will in fact be attained ; the trade figures 
for the first five months of the year can 
be squared with such a hope. But 
nobody should think that Britain’s 
economic troubles will be over, even if, 
thanks mainly to low stockbuilding, such 
a surplus should be temporarily snatched. 
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their parents’ income. This is broadly the right emphasis. 
Then, on Tuesday, Mr Macmillan was even more specific 
about his views on entertainments tax. He gave the 
deliberate pledge that he hopes that “ this will be the last 
occasion on which it will be necessary . . . for Treasury 
Ministers to defend the tax upon the living theatre, or, 
indeed, the entertainments duty in its present form.” 
This did not mean that he thought that “the entertain- 
ments duty as such, which brings in £40 million, is neces- 
sarily a very high claimant for total remission” But he 
does want to recast the tax, remembering that “ new forms ” 
of entertainment are not as heavily taxed as their older- 
established rivals. This presumably means that he is con- 
sidering some sort of additional impost on television. 

There are some dangers in the Chancellor’s tendency to 
think aloud so readily. A review of the entertainments 
duty is clearly only one of several reviews that Treasury 
experts are conducting behind the scenes ; an even more 
important study, to which Mr Butler referred last October, 
should be whether purchase tax can be replaced by a flat 
rate sales tax (this replacement, like the recasting of the 
entertainments duty, need not necessarily be done in a 
way that would cause a net loss of revenue). And, in the 
field of direct taxation, the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission await action. It would be a pity if the reforms 
that are incorporated in the next Budget, and those that 
are left out of it, should be determined by the extent to 
which Mr Macmillan has allowed himself to be drawn 
into premature public statements instead of by a dis- 
passionate review of priorities. But the best remedy, of 
course, would be to put all the desirable reforms into 
operation together. There is a case here for careful plan- 
ning of the next session’s timetable ; room should be 
reserved now for lengthy discussion of a mammoth 
Finance Bill in 1957. 


Nenni on Liberty 


T is in Italy that the Khrushchev version has created the 

greatest intellectual ferment. After Signor Togliatti’s 
challenge to Moscow, it was the turn last week of Signor 
Nenni. His essay in Mondo Operaio is probably the most 
balanced assessment to have come as yet from a leftist 
political figure. Signor Nenni criticises Mr Khrushchev for 
not providing any historical interpretation of Stalinism and 
shows the contradiction between the achievements of the 
Soviet Union and the portrait of the maniac who apparently 
presided over the country’s destiny. For him, Stalin’s heirs 
cannot find an excuse in terror, because “they had been 
placed in positions of responsibility . . . precisely to face 
difficult situations.” Finally, he traces the progressive sub- 
stitution of the Bolshevik dictatorship for that of the prole- 
tariat, and of Stalin’s rule for that of the party, and 
concludes that what Russia now needs above all is a change 
of institutions in the direction of democracy ; he thus ends 
with a measured plea for personal liberty. 

What lesson for the future Signor Nenni draws from all 
this is less clear. His essay is not a mere attempt by a 
former Stalin Prizewinner to extricate himself from a 
predicament. He and his party are likely to benefit from 
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the new situation. They may well gain from both sides: 
the Communist disarray should bring them some fresh 
support on the left, while their new emphasis on democracy 
and liberty could win them the sympathy, not only of Signor 
Saragat’s Social Democrats, but also of the left wing of the 
Christian Democratic party. How will Nenni manceuvre 
in the circumstances ? He can use his stronger position to 
influence Communist policy. He may also look increasingly 
to his right and progressively relax the “ pact of action ” 
now uniting him with the Communists. 

His decision will be fateful for the international working 
class movement. For the moment he merely claims that 
new relations will have to be worked out. The end of the 
Cominform and the dethronement of Stalin mark, in his 
opinion, the end of an era in the international movement 
as well, and this would indicate that he thinks of creating 
a new united international rather than of joining the existing 
anti-communist one. Signor Nenni has aces up his sleeve, 
but nobody can tell whom he will choose as partner in the 
game. 


One More Chance in Iceland? 


as black for its Atlantic allies as it seemed when the 
first results were announced. The independents, the only 
party that wants to retain the American base at Keflavik, 
lost two of their 21 seats, but won a bigger share of the 
votes than in 1953. They gained support in Reykjavik, 
and the seats they lost were in constituencies outside the 
capital which they had held with marginal majorities. At 
the other end of the scale, the most vehemently anti- 
American parties hold fewer seats than before. The 
neutralist “ National Defence ” group has been swallowed 
up by the alliance between Communists and left-wing 
Social Democrats, and this alliance now represents the 
extreme Left in the Althing with only eight seats out of 
52. The Communist and National Defence parties alone 
previously held nine seats. The gainers are the centre 
parties—the rightwing Social Democrats and the Progres- 
sives. But the Progressive leader, Mr Jonasson, has declared 
himself unwilling to compromise about the future of the 
base. 

The Icelandic representative on the Nato Council is 
setting in motion this week the machinery which, if no 
fresh agreement is reached, will remove the Americans by 
the end of 1957. Unfortunately, if naturally, the first 
American reaction to the election has been a strengthening 
of the tendency to cut clear of unreliable allies. Yet it 
seems worth while trying to save Iceland from dropping 
out of Nato for all effective purposes. It may be possible 
to arrange for the three radar stations on the island to be 
manned by civilian technicians. This would plug the 
gaping hole that would otherwise be punched in the North 
American early warning screen, while recognising the 
Icelariders’ dislike of seeing too many foreign uniforms. 
But the Keflavik airfield can hardly be kept in full readi- 
ness by civilians, and Iceland has no armed forces of its 
own. The Americans have now to discover on what terms, 
if any, the Icelanders might allow a skeleton staff to be 
stationed there. They will almost certainly have to with- 
draw a good many men, and some of the go fighters 
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reported to be at Keflavik. They might also promise not 
to take labour away from the fishing industry to work at 
the base, and to waive their forces’ claim to exemption 
from customs regulations. It is to be hoped that their 
first understandable indignation will give way to a readi- 
ness to negotiate for what can still be retained. 


M. Pineau’s Homecoming 


PINEAU went to Washington primarily to shake 
. western diplomacy free from its routine reactions 
to changes in the Soviet world. For once a French minister 
did not cross the Atlantic in search of kudos; and on 
Algeria M. Pineau could not expect more than guarded 
American support for French strivings “ towards a peaceful 
solution.” Yet even in his main task he probably failed: 
he certainly has not convinced Mr Dulles of the need for 
a radical revision of western strategy. Coming after Dr 
Adenauer’s plea for vigilance and immobilisme, M. 
Pineau’s evocation of a future in which the Big Four might 
regain something of the spirit of their wartime alliance 
must have struck many Americans as a dangerous mirage. 
They may have been impressed by his sincerity and 
reassured by his declaration that none of these ventures 
involved betrayal of the Atlantic alliance, but they were 
not convinced. When M. Pineau took over the Quai 
c Orsay, he had the reputation of a staunch anti-communist 
and a mild “European.” The files which he found and 
his many travels—to Delhi and Cairo as well as to Moscow 
—persuaded him that western strategy could not remain 
static while the world was moving into the post-Stalin age 
of nuclear stalemate. Hence his periodic bombshells and 
schemes such as the plan for channelling aid to under- 
developed countries through the United Nations. Above 
all, he feels that the evolution inside the Soviet block 
is of the utmost importance, and everything must be done 
to speed it up. A French saying has it that you cannot 
catch flies with vinegar, and in M. Pineau’s view the West 
should cover its propaganda pill with the sweet coating of 
trade and wider contacts. 

His journey to Washington coincided with a brisk 
reshuffle in the Quai d’Orsay, including the retirement from 
the post of general secretary (the equivalent of the British 
permanent under-secretary) of M. Massigli, who made 
many friends here during his long embassy in London. 
It is difficult to discern a political pattern in the reshuffle, 
and the appointment of M. Hervé Alphand, an apostle of 
the EDC, as ambassador to Washington is enough to 
dispel the silly charge that this is a case of “plums for 
neutralists.” Right-wing critics are particularly displeased 
with the appointment of M. Louis Joxe to succeed M. 
Massigli. Not that even his opponents would question 
the ability of this brilliant postwar recruit to the diplomatic 
career. Rather they cannot forgive him that, as ambassador 
in Moscow after Stalin’s death, he was the first to sense 
the changing climate and to insist on the importance of 
the thaw. Must an independent mind always be held 
suspect ? Western politicians ruffled by a new initiative 
from Paris would do well to ponder whether, for once, 
it is not the product of French intelligence rather than of 
Gallic fickleness. 
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A:d for Malta 


R MINTOFF, Prime Minister of Malta, appears to be 
M seeking a quarrel with the British Government. || 
arises from the amount of British financial aid in the present 
year, which has been fixed at £5 million, with a similar ceil- 
ing for each of the four succeeding years. These estimates 
were based on the opinion of the round table conference 
last year ; but Mr Mintoff declares that the conference was 
wrong, that his government’s own estimates entailed a con- 
tribution from Britain of over £8 million for the present 
year (which by spreading out the development schemes it 
had since managed to reduce to £7 million), and that any 
lower figure would oblige him to dismiss a large number of 
workers from government employment. This he is not 
willing to do, and if agreement is not reached by the end 
of this week he says that he “ will have no option but to 
advise dissolution.” 

Under the plan agreed last March, the next Maltese 
election was to have been held on the sole issue of integra- 
tion with the United Kingdom, after an integration Bill had 
been passed by the Parliament at Westminster ; if an 
election were held now, and on a quite different issue, the 
whole question of union with Britain would be returned 
to the melting pot. There is not really enough evidence 
available to pass judgment on the purely financial ingre- 
dients of this quarrel: the Colonial Secretary may have been 
unwise to try to fix a limit for Britain’s aid for so long ahead 
(although, at the time that Mr Mintoff made his statement, 
ii was thought in London that the precise terms for aid 
were still open to negotiation). But the overriding im- 
pression to be drawn from the affair is that, politically and 
diplomatically, Mr Mintoff is making a clumsy mistake. “! 
am essential to your policies, so you must give me {2 million 
more money.” That is how his attitude is being interpreted 
in London. Cannot he see how difficult this makes it for 
friends of integration to persuade the British Government 
rot to adopt the natural British reaction, which is to throw 
the book back in his face ? 


No Share-owning Democracy 


wo Liberal amendments to the Finance Bill this week 

provided an opportunity to test how far the Govern- 
ment’s vague enthusiasm for profit-sharing schemes, whic) 
the Prime Minister himself so unexpectedly expressed } 
after the last general election, has cooled in the interven 
twelve months. The answer seems to be that it has cooled 
quite alot. Sir Edward Boyle dutifully assured the Libera! 
that Ministers “ have by no means lost their interest in t! 
extremely important subject,” and that the Inland Revenuc 
will continue to help any firms that want to go ahead wil! 
such schemes ; but this help will be confined “ within the 
framework of the existing law.” The most important 0! 
the Liberal amendments would have removed a disabilit 
from genuine share distribution schemes, as distinct from 
the milder and more usual form of scheme where employee 
get a cash bonus when and if their firms’ profits go up 
Mr Grimond thought that employees should not pay ta 
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on the value of any shares distributed to them until and 
unless they sell these shares and receive cash for them. The 
Government turned this proposal down flat. 

Figures recently published by the Ministry of Labour 
have traced 310 profit-sharing schemes now in operation in 
British industry, excluding schemes run by’ co-operative 
societies ; of these traced schemes, 259 provide cash bonuses 
(the average addition to annual earnings is 6.3 per cent) to 
321,064 workers, and only 51 distribute shares to 23,728 
participants. The Ministry has also done some research 
into the history of the 605 profit-sharing schemes that have 
terminated since its records began. As might be expected 
there has been an inevitable mortality from the failure of 
businesses or their absorption into others—one-third of 
the schemes disappeared for these reasons. But of the 
remaining two-thirds, apathy and discontent and “ want 
of success” accounted for the greater part; and it is 
significant that 75 schemes ended by the substitution of 
higher wages or shorter hours for the shared profits. 
Although there will probably be a continuing growth in 
the number of firms that pay cash bonuses when their profits 
rise—a sensible form of additional wage payment for 
expanding concerns—it seems probable that, in the absence 
of Government encouragement, last year’s heightened 
interest in share distribution schemes may prove to be a 
flash in the pan. As the Liberal amendment would have 
been an incentive to saving instead of spending, it is a pity 
that the Government did not let it go through. 


Cut-throat Competition 


WICE in the last fortnight cases have been reported of 

men sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for 
malici@us wounding. Since then there have been more 
arrests, in one case for murder, and the public is naturally 
wondering, since all the cases appear to be somehow con- 
nected, what the police are doing about it. In his sum- 
ming up in one case last week, the judge said that the facts 
sounded more like Chicago in the worst days of prohibition 
than London in 1956. 

That was an excusable judicial exaggeration. But in 
London, as in Chicago, the background to the crimes is 
prohibition of an activity that is nevertheless widely carried 
on. Gangs are apparently slashing each other in order to 
protect their share in the “protection” market: the 
flourishing business by which a gang demands large sums 
of money from a bookmaker under threats of breaking up 
his stand on a racecourse—and possibly his business and 
home town—if he refuses. A bookmaker’s reluctance to 
seek the protection of the police when he is threatened in 
this way possibly arises from reluctance to tell them that 
ke himself has been carrying on an illegal street gambling 
business ; it is notable that, although the racket has been 
spreading to blackmailing protection of some cafés and clubs 
in the West End, the sort of clients the “ protectors ” really 
prefer are those who are not in the best odour with the 
authorities. 

The other deterrent to giving evidence about attempts at 
extortion is, of course, fear of the gangs’ own retribution. 
The police have new powers to help them in combating gang 
violence—the Prevention of Crime Act of 1953, which 
enables a policeman to arrest without warrant a person he 
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believes to be carrying, without reasonable excuse, an 


offensive weapon in a public place.. But this legislation was 


designed against. the casual “ cosh-boy ” rather than mem- 
bers of organised gangs. The police’s best ally in breaking 
up gangs would be the co-operation. of anyone threatened 
by them, even if he himself was within the shady side of 
the law. Are the police being sufficiently flexible in trying 
t2 enlist this ? 


More Supreme Soviet ? 


T is a sign of the times that the Daily Worker, which 
has long lauded Soviet democracy, should now splash 

on its front page an exclusive report that Russia is appar- 
ently to take a step along the road towards parliamentary 
government. An elementary, but also revolutionary, elec- 
toral reform is to be discussed by the Supreme Soviet at 
its session opening on July 11th. Hitherto citizens going 
to the polls, whether in elections to the republican or to the 
All-Union soviets (i.e., councils), have had the right only 
to vote, not to choose. Though various organisations can 
officially put forward candidates, only one is nominated, 
leaving the elector the risky alternative of spoiling his vote. 
Now, according to the Daily Worker, several candidates will 
probably contend for a seat, which “would also mean 
election campaigns of a different character from those of 
the past.” 

These pointers to a revival of parliamentary life coincide 
with violent strictures in the press upon past performance. 
The indictment of the republican soviets published in the 
legal journal, Socialist State and Law, is also applicable 
to the Supreme Soviet. The journal accuses these soviets 
of having such short sessions that they are merely a parade. 
Speakers are designated weeks in advance ; often they read 
from other people’s lines. The right of interpellation is 
not exercised and, instead of being legislative bodies, the 
councils, it is admitted, have become institutions for 
endorsing decrees passed on by the presidium. 
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Such outbursts seem to indicate an intention to put some 
life into these rubber-stamp institutions. Since Stalin’s 
death many parliamentary commissions have been set up 
and they may well witness lively debates, though little 
is heard about it in the outside world. But it is 
not to be supposed that the new regime can travel far on 
the parliamentary road. To make any sense the presence 
of several candidates must involve differences of opinion ; 
in other words, it postulates the existence of opposing 
factions, if not actually of opposition parties. Stalin’s heirs 
certainly do not intend to run such a risk now in the 
country at large. It has just been officially reasserted that 
the Communist party rules the Soviet Union. It is within 
the party rather than on the parliamentary stage that one 
may expect departures from Stalinist orthodoxy. 


Foreign Schools and Egyptian Standards 


HILE Egypt as a whole is rejoicing at emancipation 

from foreign military influence, one small group 
within the nation views with misgiving the prospect that all 
foreign establishments are going to be squeezed out 
regardless of their value to Egypt’s development. Disquiet 
is great among the fraction of the population that sends its 
children to foreign schools for the sake of the good educa- 
tion they get there. There are 284 foreign schools in 
Egypt, principally of French, British, Italian and American 
origin, and having some 96,000 pupils. 

The schools, as well as their patrons, are in dismay. Their 
immediate cause for alarm is a new education law pre- 
scribing that all schools shall teach pupils only their own 
religion. At first glance, this prescription does not look 
exacting. Egyptian state schools give Islamic and Christian 
teaching respectively to the two groups among their pupils, 
and the secular foreign schools—such as Victoria College, 
Alexandria, and the American School at Maadi, which 
charge high fees and reckon to pay their way independent 
of support—will no doubt be able to do likewise. 

But the denominational and mission schools are differently 
placed. Run by sects and orders that range from Jesuit to 
Presbyterian, they depend for at least half their maintenance 
on gifts from the faithful in their countries of origin, who 
give for the teaching of Christianity. Yet they have many 
Moslem pupils*and more queueing to get in, not with a 
view to becoming proselytes (there are no recorded con- 
versions except as between Christian sects) but because of 
the high standard of the schooling. If these Christian 
foundations are faced with a choice between teaching Islam 
and losing their Moslem pupils, many will have to close 
down ; few could make ends meet were their entry confined 
to Christians. 

Danger signals are beginning to appear. The newspaper 
al Goumhouriya has described missionary societies as 
“ spearheads of heinous imperialism,” and, this month, two 
mission teachers have had their residence permits withdrawn 
for instructing the children of Moslem parents in 
Christianity. Taking time by the forelock, the Scottish 
Mission School at Ismailia and one or two others have 
decided to close their doors. The Jesuits and Franciscans 
are consulting the Pope. 

The principal’ sufferers by a general closure will be 
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Egypt’s Christian minorities—principally the Copts, but 
also the Orthodox and Catholic communities of Syrian and 
Greek origin. But Moslems will suffer, too, because the 
same standard of teaching is not easily to be had. Indeed. 
for some years it will be attainable only abroad, where it wil] 
be expensive to get, and where Egyptians will have to 


acquire it among Christian influences anyway. 


Franco in the Middle 


ENERAL FRANCO is demonstrating once again his talent 

for patient manceuvre. Recent developments in Spain 
indicate that he is working out a compromise with the 
Falange in order to prepare the way for a peaceful restora- 
tion of the monarchy. Many of General Franco’s followers 
and old companions in arms view this restoration with mis- 
giving. They have few illusions about the qualities of the 
Spanish royal house, and fear that the re-establishment of 
a royal court will bring with it some of the weaknesses that 
have characterised Spanish dynastic history since the seven- 
teenth century. To allay these fears, and to enlist the 
Falange in support of his policy, General Franco is allow- 
ing the party to increase its role in Spanish life, and has 
agreed that it must retain its special position even under 
a constitutional monarch. 

Under the constitution which is being considered, the 
Falange would be assured of a majority of seats in the Cortes 
and there would be provisions making the formation of an 
organised opposition exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
Moreover, the Falange would be given a legal or “ juridi- 
cal” basis as a permanent part of the Spanish state rather 
than as a political party in the ordinary.sense. The head of 
the government would be chosen by the Cortes for a term 
of three or five years, but it is not yet clear whether there 
might not be a special office, such as “ head of state,” above 
the premier and below the throne. Locally, the Falange is 
attempting to widen its popular appeal and to include non- 
Falangists in some of its activities. A branch is to be set up 
in each municipality, and the secretary-general of the move- 
ment, Sr Arrese, is trying to persuade both his followers 
and the public at large that the Falange can and must co- 
exist with whatever regime succeeds the Franco era. 

The entire process of gradual transition from the Franco 
government to a monarchy resting on Falangist support 
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Window on 
Waill 
Street 


National Provincial Bank Limited has a 
representative in New York who has proved 
extremely helpful to the Bank’s customers 
and others. He is able to supply information 
and advice on subjects ranging from the 
prospects for British exports in the U.S.A. to 
the American way of life. 

Many people make a point of calling on him 
at 44 Wall Street (Room 1000) as soon as 
possible after landing. 

There is, however, no need for you to visit 
America to make use of our New York office. 
Your local National Provincial Bank manager 
will be happy to get information on your 
behalf. It’s all part of the National Provincial 


service. 


Everyone with a 


National 
Provincial 


cheque book gets service. 


- 


On stretching 
a leg 


No one will deny the pleasure to be gained from 


sliding slightly down in one’s chair and stretching 
one’s legs ’way beneath the boardroom table during 
an interminably long conference. It’s quite un- 
noticeable, and it somehow helps to bring a wan- 
dering mind to heel. At Heal’s we make a board- 
room table that should prove a boon to confirmed 
leg stretchers everywhere. Here you'll find no heavy 
supports. Just an eye-catching simplicity of design. 

If you would like to see more examples of furni- 
ture for boardrooms and offices, please pay us a 
visit or have your secretary write for our leaflet 


“Furniture for Special Needs”. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MUSeum 1666. 
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ear not, dear lady. A mod. kitch. always looks thus when it is bg. blt. One day 
soon, glue-pot, sawdust and long-suffering joiner gone, you will find that the- 
architect was right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. Nowadays such dreams 

are made, to a large extent, of hardboard, a most workable building material that is 
seen—and taken for granted—in shelves, partitions and cupboards at home, the office 
and the factory. But this versatile board is only one of the things that Bowaters make. 
The full catalogue runs from delicate tissues to newsprint rolls 44 miles long. For 
the enjoyment of living, Bowaters provide paper for magazines and books, for wrapping 
sweets and biscuits. For the business of living, Bowaters provide packages for commerce 
and industry, even building material. Directly or indirectly all benefit from the 
diversified activities of the Bowater Organisation. 


fo of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 


The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 
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may, however, be endangered by the army. There are 
increasing signs that the army is satisfied neither with the 
slowness of the negotiations between General Franco and 
Don Juan—whom certain generals tend to prefer as a poten- 
tial ruler to his son, the Infante Juan Carlos—nor with the 
efforts of the Falange to perpetuate its powers. Small groups 
of officers have formed discussion circles in such centres as 
Valencia, Seville, Valladolid and Barcelona, and these 
groups—over-hastily labelled “juntas ”—are providing a 
natural nucleus for dissenting opinions. The army, more- 
over, is letting it be known that it considers itself as the 
legitimate guardian of tradition and national destiny. This 
complex and even dangerous situation will not necessarily 
disturb General Franco’s equanimity. He is at his finest 


when playing off two hostile forces, be they the Axis and the 


allied powers or the army and the Falange. 


Awakening in the AEU 


R WOODROW WYATT’S television lesson about elections 

in the Amalgamated Engineering Union seems to 

have been well learned. In the run-off for the union’s 

presidency Mr W. J. Carron has beaten Mr Reg Birch, 

the communist who topped the poll in the first ballot, by 

83,847 votes to 35,400. At the first ballot only 9 per cent 

of the membership voted ; at the second ballot 12 per cent 

did—still a tiny turn-out by most standards, but, for 

AEU elections, a record. The extra 3 per cent were pre- 
sumably those who woke up to the issues involved. 

This may not be the last shock for the communists in 
the AEU. Mr Carron’s decision to stand for the presidency 
created a vacancy on the executive council. The com- 
munist candidate for it is Mr H. Ullyatt, who even in his 
own branch of Sheffield has won a majority of only 14 over 
Mr P. R. Hanley, a comparative stranger from Lincoln, who 
is the strongest non-communist candidate ; and returns 
from some other branches in the district are showing a 
majority for Mr Hanley. Another vacancy on the executive, 
this time for the London division, has been caused by the 
decision of Mr Joe Scott, a prominent communist, to 
stand for general secretary. Mr Claude Berridge is the 
communist nominee, a strong candidate. But his non- 
communist opponent may yet break the tight grip that the 
communists have maintained over London branches of the 
AEU for almost twenty years. A short time ago the com- 
munists were fairly confident that, by a_ successful 
election of Mr Ullyatt, they would secure an actual 
majority on the union’s executive. Now it looks as if 
they might be about to lose one of the minority seats they 
already hold. Mr Scott does not seem likely to get the 
general secretaryship in compensation ; his opponents for 
this office are Mr John Boyd and Mr Cecil Hallett, who is 
one of the union’s two assistant general secretaries. 


What the Press Council Can Do 


r the eyes of the public, the Press Council’s sole function 
is to reproach some editor from time to time for lapses 
of taste in newsgathering and reporting. PEP, in its latest 
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broadsheet,* reminds press and readers alike that the 
council, as envisaged by the Royal Commission on the press 
and as is implied by its objects, has two other purposes to 
serve besides that of a tribunal: it was intended to be an 
institute and a trade association as well. 

Whatever views may be taken about how efficient the 
council is as a tribunal, PEP is clearly. right in saying that 
it has done virtually nothing about fulfilling its other 
functions. The broadsheet points out that the council has 
been silent about independent television, in spite of the 
direct participation by the press in the companies ; nor did 
it comment on the newspaper strike last year. Of greater 
long-term importance, it has not concerned itself with the 
recruitment of journalists, although this was ranked by the 
Royal Commission with the formulation of high standards 
of professional conduct as the two outstanding problems for 
the council to solve. 

With an expenditure restricted by its constitution to the 
derisory figure of £3,000 a year, the Press Council could 
obviously do very little about its non-tribunal purposes, even 
if it wanted to. But it is surprising that, its composition 
being what it is (eight editors, seven journalists and ten 
representatives of management), it has shown itself so 
zealous as a tribunal. When it has considered a newspaper 
at fault it has not hesitated to say so, just as it has not 
hesitated to uphold an editor when it has considered a 
complaint pompous and unjustified. Whether the inclusion 
of a lay member on the council, which the Royal Com- 
mission proposed and which the proprietorial organisations 
firmly opposed, would strengthen it is, PEP thinks, not 
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Limited Liability 

We cannot say that the Legislature now, or at any 
time, in making new regulations as to companies, with 
which it has occupied itself off and on for about a quarter 
of a century, has meant to place impediments in the 
way of the formation of companies to carry on business ; 
but certainly the effect of subjecting them to heaps of 
cumbrous regulations to which private business cannot 
be subjected, places them in relation to it at a dis- 
advantage, We shall be surprised if encouragement be 
really given by this act [establishing limited liability] to 
the formation of companies. The Legislature, from some 
old and, we believe, unfounded prejudice—for there is 
no reason why men should not be fully at liberty to carry 
on honest business of all kinds by means of convenient 
associations as by single hands—and many reasons why 
they should—may have endeavoured to preserve advan- 
tages to private traders as against companies; but 
certainly, under such complicated and often changed laws 
as ours, it is surprising that such associations have 
flourished at all in competition with tolerably free private 
enterprise. They must be very suitable to the circum- 
stances of the age, or rather they must now be necessities 
of society, to succeed in spite of all the impediments 
sometimes, perhaps, designedly laid in their way by 
legislation since it began in 1826 to sanction means to 
promote their establishment. The superiority of private 
management, and the success of private enterprise, as 
general rules, are not doubted ; and when associations, 
encumbered by minute legislation, flourish in spite of it, 
they must be very much needed. 


Che Economist 


June 28, 1856 
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proven—at least, for the time being. There is something to 
be said for the suggestion in the broadsheet that, when the 
council has given enough decisions, it should publish a 
professional code of conduct embodying them. But in the 
last resort the effective maintenance of such a code depends 
on the quality of the men and women it is supposed to 
bind. If the council can ever give serious attention to the 
question of recruitment, it may, in the long run, find itself 
with less to do as a tribunal. 


Germany Cuts Tariffs 


& be announcement of unilateral tariff cuts by a major 
trading nation is a rare event, and the cuts approved 
by the West German Bundestag deserve a hearty welcome. 
Tariffs which brought in about 13 per cent of last year’s 
customs revenue will be cut for a period of eighteen months, 
to encourage imports and press down prices. Making use 
of his vast foreign exchange reserves, Professor Erhard has 
thus once more taken as his main weapon against inflation 
liberal, expansive measures which will benefit world trade 
and, not least, the British exporter. 

The tariff cuts, however, are a good deal less sweeping 
than the 30 per cent reduction which Professor Erhard pro- 
posed a few weeks ago. The farmers’ lobby succeeded in 
mutilating his proposals within the Cabinet and thus depriv- 
ing them of most of their effect in the most vital sector—the 
cost of food. Not for the first time Professor Erhard was 
forced to sit glumly through the debate, whilst Opposition 
speakers echoed the arguments he had put forward in the 
Cabinet and loudly supported his own original proposals. 
One other proposal of Professor Erhard’s for meeting infla- 
tion has also disappeared, this time in the face of opposition 
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from industry. The investment allowances which permj; 
producers to write off as much as three-fifths of the cost of 
new equipment against tax within three years, and which 
he wished to cut, are to remain in force: an i: 
stimulus to expansion. Some other useful meas 
still proposed—incentives for saving, restrictions hir 
purchase, and a valuable promise to Cut state invesi ment, 
other than in housing and defence. But in the course «{ the 
long discussions which have followed Dr Adenauer’ 
on his Ministers last month, their programme has been 
good deal watered down. And it is still not clear how much 
additional demand is to be created by tax reduction 

Nevertheless, recent weeks have given reassuring signs 
of German ability to meet inflation. There have been mild 
indications of an easing in demand, possibly the result of 
the tightening credit squeeze. Lately, too, it has become 
evident ‘that a wide cross-section of opinion supports 
vigorous action to preserve the purchasing power of the 
mark. The press has almost unanimously defended the 
independence of the Bank deutscher Lander, which Dr 
Adenauer had seemed to attack, and a surprisingly large 
section of industry (as well as the traders and consumers 
backs Professor Erhard’s tariff cuts. 
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Wings Over Lhasa 


HE Chinese have opened up regular air communication 

with Lhasa. Pictures of an airliner swooping past the 
famous Potala palace have brought home more effectively 
than any other recent evidence from Tibet the fact that 
the seclusion of this 
once mysterious and SoS 
inaccessible country is oe SIS Mon 
a thing of the past. It M7 CLE EGS Than, ‘ 

Ab SO MONGOLIA CS” 

has not been easy to ZZ LZ 
develop this new air A , LY 
link. Not only has it |# Peking ~? 
been necessary to pre- 
pare and equip air- 
fields with supplies 
brought great distances 
Over mountain roads, 
but there have been 


the technical problems of taking off at high altitudes, since 
most of Tibet is more than 12,000 feet above sea level. 
But Peking’s hold on Tibet will now be greatly strengthened, 
and the effects of this may soon be manifest ; the Chinese 
will be less dependent on the co-operation of, the lama 
hierarchy and may be expected to proceed to fresh measures 
of “liberation” with the aid of young Tibetans who )ov¢ 
been to China for indoctrination 

Externally, too, the strengthening of Peking’s contro! 
Tibet may raise questions which have not hitherto been 
urgent. Long stretches of the frontier between Tibet «4 
India, and between Tibet and Nepal, have never 6 
demarcated. The members of a Himalayan climbi< 
expedition who were arrested by Chinese frontier guar's 
a few months ago were on ground which is regarded 
Katmandu as a part of Nepal, but Nepalese views do 0°! 
appear to have carried any weight with the Chinese. Sv: 
incidents are now likely to become more rather than | 
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frequent. Even though there may be a will for peaceful 
co-existence in Delhi, Katmandu and Peking alike, it is 
difficult for powers to respect one another’s sovereignty if 
there is no agreement where those sovereignties begin or 
end. The Himalayas form a massive natural barrier between 
the two worlds now in contact in the heart of Asia, but 
they are not an exact frontier. The policies of both India 
and Nepal are apparently based on the principle of letting 
the no man’s land stay as it is, but conditions are changing, 
and they might be wise to seek now an agreed border 
demarcation with China before incidents in the zone of 
unrecognised claims give rise to disputes that might prove 
dangerous and untractable. 


Private New Town 


INCE the war fifteen new towns have been developed by 
S public corporations. Richard Costain Limited, the big 
private building contractors, have recently produced the first 
scheme for a new town to be built primarily by private 
enterprise. The site is on the Thames estuary at Allhallows- 
on-Sea in Kent ; the plan is to create by stages a commercial 
—and reasonably self-sufficient—town of about 25,000 
people, following broadly upon the principles that have 
brought a fair measure of success to the public new towns 
round London. Allhallows will in fact have the services 
of the former general manager and of the architect-planner 
of Harlow. Their intention is to build the town in a 
series of neighbourhoods, which will eventually be linked 
to a new town centre, and to attract new industries to 
supplement the employment that is already available in the 
nearby British Petroleum oil refinery. 

The experiment should be well worth watching. The great 
difference from Harlow or Crawley is that most of the 
houses at Allhallows will be unsubsidised and built for 
owner-occupiers. How far will the elegant security of 
Harlow-style architecture have to be changed to meet their 
tastes ? And how many industrial workers will be willing 
to buy their own houses ? The last question is crucial. If 
industries and workers are not attracted in sufficient 
numbers, then Allhallows is likely to be colonised—as it 
almost certainly would have been before the war—by 
London office-workers. This would destroy the proposed 
town’s purpose—a purpose which, if faithfully implemented, 
deserves the support and co-operation of the local authori- 
ties and of Mr Sandys. 


The Price of Enosis 


HE “voice of the Fatherland” (Athens radio) excelled 
"T inset in a recent bizarre excursion into economics. 
“ Field-Marshal Harding and his assistants have drawn up 
a plan for the economic destruction of the Greek Cypriots,” 
it declared ; and went on to list two main forms of repression 
—the {1,500,000 included in the budget to pay for the 
emergency (of which the Greeks, it said, would pay 80 
per cent), and an alleged £240,000 worth of damage to 
Greek property done by Turkish rioters in the last three 
months. This, together with £60,000 of collective fines, 
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“represents £2,400,000 a year,” the broadcaster declared, 
“or an increase of 34 per cent in individual taxation.” 

The arithmetic is certainly remarkable and the 
“taxation ” can scarcely be called direct, but the lament for 
the economic plight of Cyprus does touch on the skirt of 
truth. Terror and the counter-measures against it have 
struck cruel blows at the economy of Cyprus. Retail trade 
Stagnates ; stocks are being reduced by shopkepers who fear 
violence. Imports, except for the British forces, have been 
reduced to a trickle. But heavy military spending, far from 
crippling business, is the blood transfusion which is keeping 
Cyprus alive. 

At the same time, the economic argument is about the 
most transparent which any advocate of enosis could put 
forward. True, Cyprus perhaps received less attention than 
other colonies until the emergency induced the British 
Government to put forward hastily its £38 million develop- 
ment programme. And the steady stream of emigrants to 
Britain (9,251 between 1952, and August, 1955) is as much 
a comment on Cypriot poverty as on the attractions of the 
“ mother ” (step-mother, to Greeks) country. But despite 
past neglect, enosis could scarcely be expected to bring 
economic benefits to Cyprus. Cyprus has none of the mass 
unemployment which causes such ugly poverty in Greece, 
nor such heavy defence costs. If enosis took place, Cyprus 
would have to carry some of these burdens, through higher 
taxation. The Cypriot peasant would also lose his 
small but significant tariff preference in the British market ; 
the potential restaurateur his opportunity to emigrate to 
Soho. And the Cypriot merchant (though not the peasant) 
would probably have to borrow money at high Greek rates 
of interest (at least 12 per cent) instead of the 7 to 9 per cent 
which British-backed banks offer him today. Much of the 
Cypriot banking system, indeed, might be endangered, 
through flights of capital. These arguments do not con- 
found convinced enotists; many are willing to pay the 
price. But if Cyprus did ever join with Greece, one strange 
economic implication would emerge. The British base, 
already the driving force of the island’s economic life, would 
become more vital to it than ever. Fortunately, the Greek 
government seems aware of this. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
in GREAT BRITAIN 


INCREASES OR DECREASES SINCE JUNE 1954 [THOUSANDS] 


ENGINEERING 
(Engineering, Shipbuilding, 
Vehicles, Electrical goods 
/astruments and other 
metal goods) 
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CONSUMER GOODS 
(Food, Drink, ond Tobacco, Textiles 
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Printing, Leather and Timber.) 
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Fiscal Master 


TREASURY CONTROL, 
By Samuel H. Beer. 
Oxford University Press. 145 pages. 15s. 


ae a modest compass Professor Beer 
has written an important and read- 
able book. Hitherto no work has ade- 
quately described the immense changes 
in Treasury structure and outlook 
which have taken place since 1939 and 
which reflect the growth of the British 
government’s responsibilities in the fiscal 
and economic fields. General studies 
have been unable to devote sufficient 
space to give an adequate account of the 
new arrangements, while Sir Edward 
Bridges’s Stamp Lecture in 1950 was 
also inevitably limited in its scope. 
Besides, much has happened in the last 
five years. It is especially illuminating, 
too, to have a report by a sympathetic 
outsider, who is an American, on such 
a peculiarly British type of revolution 
as that in question. And it is especially 
appropriate at the present time, when a 
number of British overseas territories 
are looking about for a substitute for the 
traditional colonial form of budgetary 
control, as they move forward along the 
path to self-government. (Thus Kenya, 
following Southern Rhodesia, is just 
going over to the Treasury system.) 


One of Mr Beer’s most important con- 
tributions is his pertinacious attempt to 
unravel the nature of Treasury control. 
He sees, as so many outsiders fail to do, 
that while Parliament has given the 
Treasury vital duties, first of interpret- 
ing Government policy as it gradually 
matures over the year, and, secondly, of 
co-ordinating it within the possibilities 
of the nation’s resources, Treasury con- 
trol is never positive direction. If it ever 
goes beyond what can be achieved by 
bringing all interested parties into the 
discussion at all levels, a process which 
normally ends in a reasonable compro- 
mise, what “direction” occurs is in- 
evitably negative ; such and such a pro- 
posal is not consistent with existing 
commitments. It is this, of course, 
which earns for the Treasury- the reputa- 
tion of being “inverted Micawbers,” 
ever waiting for something to turn down. 

The most solid part of Mr Beer’s book 
is the long chapter on financial co- 
ordination. In this, particularly import- 
ant are the appraisal, first, of the nature 
of “prior approval,” and, secondly, of 
the position of the accounting officer, “a 
major reform of the interwar years.” 
Prior approval is shown to be not only 
essential to the effective co-ordination 
and balance of policy, but also an im- 
portant contribution to flexibility. It 
enables the British executive to incur 
liabilities in advance of appropriation in 


a way that is impossible under the 
American system. Indeed, the Treasury 
now obtains estimates of departmental 
plans two years ahead. Such flexibility 
is especially useful for the control of 
continuing projects, such as occur both 
in defence and development, whose 
very nature cuts right across annual 
accounting. There is another side to 
this, however, which Professor Beer per- 
haps brings out insufficiently: Parlia- 
ment is faced less squarely with the 
total cost of a scheme (and hence of the 
cost of variations after it has been 
started) than under the American system. 
This is a point that has repeatedly 
worried the Select Committee on 
Estimates. 

Professor Beer’s analysis of the posi- 
tion of the head of a department in his 
capacity of accounting officer should go 
far to disabuse outside observers, espe- 
cially in the United States, of the belief 
that accounting officers control their 
ministers, are themselves controlled by 
the Treasury, and that hence de facto 
the Treasury runs the country. The 
relation between the accounting officer 
and his minister is a subtle, and some- 
times a delicate, one ; but the account- 
ing officer is the lynch pin of the whole 
system of control. In a country where 
representative government is in course 
of development the institution can also 
be of vital importance in the process of 
political education. Mr Beer makes it 
clear that a determined minister can by- 
pass not only his accounting officer, but 
also Treasury co-ordination, by going 
straight to the Cabinet ; but the Chan- 
cellor will probably insist on consulting 
the Treasury before action is taken, and, 
generally speaking, the Cabinet will call 
for a Treasury memorandum before 
placing a proposal on the agenda. 

The succeeding chapter on economic 
co-ordination may arouse higher ex- 
pectations than are justified ; it is some- 
what sketchy and unsatisfactory. This 
is perhaps inevitable, since it is not pos- 
sible to do more than describe in broad 
terms a process of experimentation 
which is still going on. The account of 
British experiments and changes in the 
mechanism for the “formulation of 
general economic policy ” (which outside 
the Treasury would probably be called 
planning) contains, however, one ex- 
tremely important hint for countries now 
establishing statistical and economic de- 
partments. In the long run it is quite 
essential for these to be subordinated to 
the department that has the continuing 
responsibility for the co-ordination of 
expenditure and revenue in general. 


Fiscal policy cannot work if it has two 
masters. 
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The End of the Peace 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 1918-1945: Series p 
Volume VI, The Last Months of Pecce 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.  \.242 
pages. 50s. 


HIS volume of documents contains 

a great deal more, and more impor- 
tant, material than Adam = Trott’s 
comments upon a weekend at Cliveden 
or the revelation of leaks in Foreign 
Office security. It is indeed a volume of 
singular interest, covering the period 
from March 16 to August 8, 1039, 
about which we had already had the 
British and much of the Italian evidence. 
It is a volume for which all students of 
events leading up to the outbreak of the 
war had been waiting with impatience. 
Nor will they be disappointed. 

Technically, this publication is of 
value in making it possible to see exactly 
what the Germans omitted, in their 
White Books, about their quarrel 
with Poland that precipitated the war. 
Here, too, we find much fuller evidence, 
of course from the German side only, 
than was provided in “ Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions” about the preparation of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

Complementary to the conversations 
leading to the Russo-German rapproche- 
ment is the abortive attempt made by the 
western powers to achieve their own 
military understanding with Russia 
About this Dirksen was able to inform 
Ribbentrop so fully that Ribbentrop 
pushed on his approaches to Moscow 
faster than he might otherwise have 
hazarded. Simultaneously the attempts 
to build up a triple German-lItalian- 
Japanese_alliance merged, thanks to the 
negative attitude of the Japanese, into 
the negotiations that reached their climax 
in an aggressive, military dual alliance 
between Germany and Italy—the Steel 
Pact signed in Berlin on May 22, 1939. 

The volume opens on the day after 
Hitler’s occupation of Prague. Although 
German-Polish conversations were at 
first stimulated by this sinister event, 
they soon came to a standstill in defer- 
ence to popular sentiment in Poland, 
which sensed that Hitler was as much 
the Poles’ enemy as that of the Czechs 
and that he intended their turn to come 
next. The reader is made aware of 4 
background of nervous excitement in 
eastern Europe. Against this Mr 
Gafencu, Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
made the European tour which he long 
ago described in his “ Derniers fours de 
Europe.” Now we find here the Ger- 
man minutes of the conversations he had 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop at his first 
port of call, Berlin. These records, and 
indeed many of the documents in this 
volume, give the reader a distastefull) 
different impression of his attitude from 
that conveyed by his own account. But 
perhaps the Germans misunderstood or 
twisted his remarks, or perhaps his fear 
of Russia obscured his fear of German) 
for, like most people at the time, he did 
not realise that Hitler and Stalin were 


already tentatively preparing to come to 
terms. 
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Finchden Manor 


MR LYWARD’S ANSWER. 
By Michael Burn. 
Hamish Hamilton. 288 pages. 2I1s. 

EFORE Mr Burn wrote his book the 

existence of Finchden Manor was 
known to only a few, apart from the 250 
or so boys who have lived there for 
varying periods over the last twenty-five 
years. It has now been placed well and 
truly on the map, for he has achieved 
the difficult aim he set himself—to write 
a full-scale account of the treatment 
there of maladjusted adolescents that is 
intensely interesting to the general 
reader. 

Mr Burn lived at Finchden Manor 
himself for many months while he was 
gathering the material for his book, and 
being a journalist he has made skilled 
use of his experiences and observations. 
The reader will find himself forming a 
substantial picture of the staff (mostly 
ex-pupils themselves) and the boys and 
of the community’s activities, including 
the highly unorthodox lessons. Curi- 
ously, however, the person who remains 
least real at the end of the book is Mr 
Lyward himself. One grasps the fact 
that. he is an exceptional man, highly 
intuitive, with a wonderful gift for 
treating unhappy and distorted adoles- 
cents, many of whom come to him with 
records of violence and all of them with 
histories of conflict with authority in 
the shape of parents, school or the law. 
Mr Burn makes much of various clues 
to Mr lLyward’s methods which he 
picked up from his conversations and 
writings: the boys’ lives had been 
“usurped ” by grown-ups ; they needed 
a “respite” to recover their childhood 
and be “ weaned ” before they can start 
to become mature ; treatment has to be 
“unfair,” because what may suit one 
boy at one time will not be what another 
needs—a proposition so contrary to 
orthodox English doctrine that it is 
astonishing to learn how readily the 
Finchden boys accept it. 

But these clues still seem to leave 
Mr Burn, and consequently his readers, 
guessing at the inner core of Mr 
Lyward’s secret. Mr Burn nevertheless 
goes on trying, to the very end of his 
book, and his persistence—his deter- 
mination to explore Mr Lyward’s gift 
from every possible angle—tends to 
make his narrative somewhat repetitive. 
His experience at Finchden might have 
been even more fruitful had he accepted 
Mr Lyward’s personality as defying 
analysis and obtained fuller accounts of 
some of the boys. Only one case is 
given in any detail, and even here the 
reader is still left wondering why, with 
a family history not all that bad as family 
histories go, young Alastair should have 
become such a problem boy. An attempt 
might, too, have been made to explain 
the failure of Flynn, a boy whom Mr 
Burn liked and whose final outburst he 
witnessed, to respond to Mr Lyward’s 
methods. 

For Mr Lyward’s answer is not always 
the right one; or, rather, it does not 
always produce the desired results, 
though his successes far outnumber his 


failures. Mr Burn records the failures 
honestly. But his uncritical acceptance 
of all he found at Finchden, and his 
wonderment at it, will exasperate some 
workers in this field who, for all their 
admiration for Mr Lyward, know that 
while his methods may be unique his 
vocation is not. Finchden Manor is 
outstandingly successful with boys of 
a particularly difficult age—the average 
is 17}—but possessing a relatively high 
intelligence—at least grammar school 
standard. But it is not the only place 


on the map where devoted and valuable 


work among the maladjusted is being 
undertaken. 


The Changing Tycoon 
THE BIG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. 
By Mabel Newcomer. 


Columbia University Press. 
Cumberlege. 176 pages. 32s. 


London: 


= entrepreneurs and the capitalists 
depart ; the professional adminis- 
trators arrive. In place of the Vander- 
bilts and Goulds and Rockefellers, and 
the whole swashbuckling range of the 
business tycoons who featured in “ The 
Hundred American Fortunes,” and who 
led the vanguard of American develop- 
ment, there comes the college trained, 
career executive, graduating from level 
to level and department to department 
in the corporation hierarchy. Ambitious, 
power-seeking he may be—but only to 
find, in modern business, that when he 
has achieved his ambition, and takes 
control, the great corporation moves by 
momentum in predestinate grooves—that 
he is a motorman, not an emperor. Pro- 
fessor Newcomer, writing from Vassar, 
has little use, however, for impressions 
or descriptive social history ; she is the 
scientist, pinning her subject to the 
beard by statistics. She compares a 
representative sample of executives of 
1900, 1925 and 1950 according to their 
identifiable attributes—social and racial 
origin, father’s profession, education, age 
of starting work, stock ownership, even 
professed religion and so on; and she 
reduces the changes over fifty years to 
neat percentages. The result, however, 
simply confirms a general impression 
widely held, and valid in Britain as well 
as in America: managers are replacing 
business men, as private companies be- 
come production units in “the private 
sector.” 


Just how rapidly the old type of entre- 
preneur, the head of the family firm, is 
being superseded by the new type is 
shown with precision in this careful 
statistical study. The trend is roughly 
as follows. The American big business 
man is increasingly a “ company officer,” 
bred in the organisation he ends by 
leading ; he tends to hold more outside 
directorships than he did in 1900 or 
1925 ; he is less likely to have got his 
start because his father ran or owned the 
firm than in 1925 but more so than in 
1900 ; he is a little less likely to have 
come from a wealthy or well-off family, 
though wealth still tells heavily in his 
favour ; he is far more likely to have 
been to graduate school or college ; he 
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is much less likely to have got where he 
is by creating the firm, much more 
likely to have been helped by his suc- 
cess in another firm, and most likely to 
have got where he is by working up in 
the firm. He is far less likely to have 
started work before he was 20 than in 
1900 ; he is more likely to have been an 
administrator than an engineer, an 
engineer than a lawyer ; he is most un- 
likely to have been an entrepreneur or 
capitalist as he would probably have 
been in 1900 ; he is more likely to have 
come from the production than the sales 
side. If he is a retiring vice-president, 
he has served about seven years and is 
59 years old ; he will retire at 67 ; he will 
have risen to a salary of between $50,000 
and $100,000 though he has a big chance 
of more ; he is probably an episcopalian 
or presbyterian and votes Republican. 


These are the broad trends of a mass 
of detailed statistics, divided up by in- 
dustries and sizes of firm, disclosing 
results sometimes surprising, often what 
one would expect—and the whole 
rounded off by a useful essay on the 
“professionalisation of business.” It 
tells all that figures can ; it is a surprise 
to realise that it really does not tell us 
what sort of a man the big business man 
is at all. The statistical mesh is too big 
to catch his soul—or even his psy- 
chology. 


Adapting Diplomacy 
FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PROCESS. 
By Max Beloff. 

Johns Hopkins Press. 
lege. 134 pages. 15s. 


_ of diplomacy are under 
adaptation in the mid-twentieth 
century: adaptation to what? To the 
limitations of democratic government or 
to the changing relationships of nations 
to one another ? The successive states 
of conflict, dominating the diplomatic 
history cf the last twenty years, between 
the relatively free western world and two 
authoritarian systems tended for a time 
to focus attention on the advantages 
which a dictatorship is supposed to enjoy 
in diplomatic manceuvre—ruthlessness, 
speed and immunity to public opinion, 
together with those advantages of secrecy 
and perseverance which Tocqueville 
recorded as long ago as 1835. 


In his four lectures delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University eighteen 
months ago, Mr Beloff pursues this by 
now familiar examination a stage further, 
to a point at which he shows it as “a 
curious illusion ” to suppose that modern 
totalitarian governments do not suffer 
from the disabilities that hamper the 
diplomacy of democratic leaders. Abso- 
lute and democratic governments alike 
can only have the foreign policy for 
which they are prepared to pay. Each 
has exemplified im recent times, and 
sometimes in a glaring form, the faults 
classically attributed to the other: thus, 
the United States government has laid 
traps for itself by relying exclusively, in 
some vital matters, on the information 


London: Cumber- 
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which its leaders wish to hear. Soviet 
diplomacy, Mr Beloff surmises, does not 
enjoy the advantage of the empiricism 
which the Russian rulers bring to their 
domestic problems: blinded by ideology, 
it mistakes the intentions of foreign 
countries and misjudges their capacities. 

Mr Beloff is concerned primarily on 
this occasion with American foreign 
policy and its conduct. But his inquiry 
leads him to two questions of the most 
general bearing. What is to be the future 
form of national conflicts, and what their 
future weapons and techniques, when 
the nuclear weapons have removed (if 
they have removed) the sanction of total 
war? The question is posed, not 
answered ; after indicating a vast field 
of uncertainty he turns aside to examine 
another development of today, the urge 
or the pressure) towards supra-national 
communities: “ Modern societies tend 
towards interdependence, while their 
institutions, particularly their representa- 
tive institutions, are designed for self- 
sufficiency.” From this simple principle 
he derives some lessons for American 
diplomacy in western Europe, which 
neglected to apply to foreign countries 
a rule that would be axiomatic in the 
United States: a major political change 
such as is implied in European integra- 
tion) cannot be produced by bargains 
between governments alone, but requires 
“effective popular support elicited by 
constitutional processes.” These lectures 
are a valuable further stage in a debate 
to which no end is in sight. 


Books Received 


Tue ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTS: 
a review of the Year 1955. 
Edited by Ivison Macadam. 
Hugh Latimer. Longmans. 
iUDs. 

Pocket SuGAR YEAR Book 1955. The 
International Sugar Council. 
96 pages. No price given. 
PROCEDURE OF THE 
ASSEMBLY: third edition. 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg. London: 


Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 318 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


THE MINING JOURNAL: annual review 1956, 
The Mining Journal. 324 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE CULTURE AND MARKETING OF TEA: 
second edition. 
By C. R. Harler. Oxford University Press. 
274 pages. 25s. 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN: second 
edition. 

By W. O. Lester Smith. Oxford University 
Press. 210 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE IN CANADA. 

By Malcolm G. Taylor. Oxford University 
Press. 284 pages. 40s. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
METAL TRADES: the problem of regularisa- 
lion. 

Published in the United Kingdom for the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, by 
Staples Press. 127 pages. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 
ANALYSIS OF MARINE AND OTHER INSUR- 
ANCE CLAUSES: Seventh edition revised. 
By Victor Dover. Witherby. 534 pages. 42s. 
Untry IN Diversity: A review of electoral 
systems. 

By G. van den Bergh. London: Batsford. 
Holland: Samson N.V. 97 pages. 18¢. 


Assisted by 
526 pages. 
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Letters to the Editor 


| 


Ba 


Kashmir and Goa 


Sir—Miss M. da Silva presented per- 
suasively the Portuguese case in her 
letter of June 16th. Her case would, 
however, be even more persuasive if she 
could give a satisfactory answer to the 
following questions: 

1. How can she be so certain that the 
majority of Goans feel themselves to be 
Portuguese, since there is no freedom of 
self-expression in Goa any more than in 
the Portuguese “ motherland ” itself ? 

2. Is there any compelling reason why 
a Goan Catholic should want to remain 
under Portuguese rule, particularly in 
view of the fact that in India Christians 
enjoy the rights of full citizenship ? 

3. If Goans feel themselves as 
foreigners in the Indian Union, why are 
Goans settling in large numbers there ? 

According to Miss da Silva the Goan 
problem reveals Mr Nehru’s two faces. 
But what about the two faces of 
Dr Salazar: one of the devoted Catholic 
trying to invoke the support of the 
“ super-national ” Church in the pursuit 
of his territorial claims ; the other of the 
ultra-nationalist, brushing aside even the 
mildest criticism from Vatican sources 
warning against Portuguese intransigence 
over Goa?—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.1 GEorGE A. FLORIS 


Cyprus Out of Date 


S1r—Your interesting review of my book 
“Cyprus Challenge” in your issue of 
June 16th ends with the sentence: 
“But the cold fact is that, Greek emo- 
tionalism apart, Cyprus never at any 
time formed part of a Greek state.” I 
shall not here recall the period when 
there were Greek city states in Cyprus, 
because I wish to draw attention especi- 
ally to the rest of the sentence, which 
goes on (my italics): . 

and, despite Mr Arnold’s Enotist friends, 


the culture of the Island today is not 
Hellenic but Byzantine. 


Although poetic licence might permit 
us to say that the Byzantine empire 
began in York, it is difficult and rare for 
those reared west of Ravenna to realise 
the vastness, the duration and the con- 
tinuing influence of an empire which has 
vanished. True, the Byzantine empire 
vanished almost exactly five hundred 
years ago, under the Ottoman onslaught ; 
but it had lasted, with its final vicissi- 
tudes, more than one thousand years, 
long enough to leave some consequences. 
It was, surely, in the Byzantine empire, 
as it became less and less Roman and 
more and more Greek, that, until the 
final dissensions, Greeks (with their old 
city states long vanished), found their 
expression, their glory and their vil- 
lainies. All that lasted a long time and 
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over a wide area. Today, Byzantine cu! 
ture does not divide the Greeks, it unit: 
them. Without it they might have 
perished completely. 

Cyprus is today strewn with signs of 
that Byzantine culture, of which the 
Church, although even older, is the mos: 
conspicuous. To say that Cyprus is 
more Byzantine than Hellenic is debat- 
able, may be an over-statement, may 
even be a misstatement. But the last 
thing it does is to confute Enosis. To 
point to the Byzantine culture in Cyprus 
is to point to one of the island’s stronges! 
links with all Greece and all Greeks.— 
Yours faithfully, Percy ARNOLD 
Westerham, Kent 


Disquiet Over Kenya 


Smrk—The danger in Kenya is that, 
should the local electorate be unable to 
solve the vast problems immediately 
ahead, this must not only ruin a poten- 
tially prosperous country, but might well 
hole the British Commonwealth. The 
Kenya settler has done magnificent con- 
structive work and should be able to look 
confidently into a future where his place 
as a farmer is assured. Unfortunately, 
pioneers and statesmen seldom flower on 
the same tree. 

Two points need stressing. First, the 
late Lord Delamere’s dream of a Whitt 
Dominion has taken deep root. Lord 
Delamere is the only outstanding white 
personality in Kenya’s history and such 
men leave their mark. Secondly, Kenya 
settlers have for many years received 
much unfair criticism from home which 
has had the effect of hardening their 
hearts. 

Is it not time that the home govern- 
ment, realising its responsibility in open- 
ing up Kenya to white settlement, 
undertook the political education of the 
white electors ? It does seem curious 
that, through the British Council, vast 
sums are spent in explaining Britain’s 
ideals and practice to foreigners, whilst 
we stand superciliously watching our 
own people charging at a precipice with- 
Out trying to turn them. Particularly 
as when we (for I belong to Kenya) g0 
over the precipice, the already shifting 
ground on which Britain stands may well 
crack.—Yours faithfully, 


Minehead Puiuie S. MUMFORD 


The New Oxford College 


Sir—May I correct one small factual 
error in your paragraph of last week? 
It is St. Antony’s College not Nuffield 
College that has a few undergraduates. 
This college was designed as, and will 
remain, purely post-graduate.—Yours 


faithfully, Max BELOFF. 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 





Court in Politics 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR the last four months the United States Supreme 

Court has been under a mounting barrage of attacks 
in Congress, in the press and among the public from those 
who feel strongly that the internal security of the United 
States is menaced by a pervasive domestic Communist con- 
spiracy. Indeed it would appear from these attacks that 
the Republic has been saved only by the court’s timely 
adjournment for its summer recess. Bitter and violent 
Criticism is no new experience for the present Justices, who 
for the last two years have been living through the southern 
reaction to the decisions on Negro education. This censure 
continues, although there have been no important new 
decisions on race relations during the term which has just 
ended. But the court’s more recent decisions on sedition, 
subversion and national security have given the southern 
critics of its rulings on desegregation in schools allies from 
all parts of the country. 

On these subjects, in contrast to the school decision, the 
court has been unable solidly to present a unanimous front. 
It is inevitably concerned with major political issues and 
the major issue of the last few years has been how to 
reconcile the idea of freedom with the pressures of a cold 
war. While Justice Reed has continued this term to form 
the nucleus of a wing, which usually includes Justices 
Minton and Burton, that pays high regard to the conveni- 
ence of government, the main surprise has been the align- 
ment of the new Chief Justice, Mr Warren, with Justices 
Black, Douglas and, more often than not, Frankfurter, men 
who have always given a high value to individual freedom. 
The remaining two, Justices Clark and Harlan, have wavered 
uncertainly between the two wings, ensuring that first one 
and then the other prevailed in a series of split decisions. 

The judgments which have brought down the new rain 
of abuse have been few in number and relatively unspec- 
tacular. On its first Monday of decision in April, the court 
reversed the conviction of Mr Steve Nelson, a Communist 
party organizer, under the Pennsylvania Sedition Act, a 
state counterpart of the federal Smith Act. The court 
found that the Pennsylvania Act was unconstitutional, not 
because it conflicted with the federal constitution itself, 
but because Congress, in approving the Smith Act, intended 
to prevent the states from punishing seditious activity 
against the federal government. This decision outlaws 
anti-sedition legislation on the statute books of forty-two 
states, but its effect is mitigated by three factors: prosecu- 
tions under state laws of this kind have been relatively 





infrequent in recent years ; prosecutions would still be 
in order under state laws punishing sedition against the 
states themselves; and Congress can and may shortly 
overturn the court’s decision by a statute specifically autho- 
rising the states to share the responsibility—and the glory— 
of pursuing subversives. 

A week after handing down the Nelson decision, the 
court ruled on the case of a professor in a municipal college 
in New York who had been dismissed automatically because 
he refused to answer a question put by a congressional 
committee, relating to his official conduct, on the constitu- 
tional ground that he would incriminate himself if he 
replied. The court’s order for his reinstatement was roundly 
denounced on the floor of Congress as gross interference 
with the city’s control over its employees. But what the 
court decided was only that the mere plea of self-incrimina- 
tion was not sufficient justification for his dismissal ; the 
city was required to examine his status independently before 
discharging him. Three weeks later, the court sent back 
to the Subversive Activities Control Board, for reconsidera- 
tion, a proceeding against the Communist party under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, which requires so-called 
Communist-action organisations to register with the board. 
The case was sent back because of doubts cast on the 
testimony of three witnesses before the board, including 
the notorious Mr Matusow, by revelations about their con- 
duct as professional informers. Nevertheless, the court was 
criticised for temporising at a most critical time in world 
history. Finally, on its last decision day in June, the court 
limited the operation of the government’s security pro- 
gramme to so-called “sensitive” jobs, but it did so again 
by construing the intention of Congress as expressed in 
a statute, and not by invoking constitutional prohibitions. 


* 


The court is always hesitant, and understandably so, to 
strike down a congressional enactment as unconstitutional. 
Since the great legal battle of the mid-thirties, when the 
entire legislative programme of the New Deal was subject 
to attack on constitutional grounds, the court has seldom 
exercised its ultimate power. This year, however, it did 
exercise that power, when it intervened in the dramatic case 
of an ex-serviceman who was seized by the military police 
from his job in a Pittsburgh steel foundry, and whisked off 
ts Korea to stand trial by court martial for a murder he 
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had allegedly committed while on military duty there. The 
court held that the applicable provisions of the code of 
military justice were inconsistent with the constitutional 
guarantees of trial by jury, but the decision, although drastic 
in form, was not in fact controversial, largely because of the 
heavy-handed policy pursued by the military. 

To a large extent the court decides for itself which cases 
it will hear. On most questions there is no absolute right 
of appeal to the highest tribunal, and fewer than one in 
ten of the petitions filed with the court are permitted to 
be argued on their merits. In the regular weekly stint this 
term were ten tax cases, six of them construing the federal 
internal revenue code, and four dealing with the taxing 
powers of the states ; thirteen cases involving other aspects 
of government regulation of business ; fifteen labour cases, 
most of them interpreting the complicated federal machinery 
for regulating the collective bargaining process, and a mis- 
cellany on such matters as Indian rights, copyright, eminent 
demain, and the technicalities of federal judicial procedure. 

In very few of these cases did the court break new 
ground. In the only major anti-trust case of the term, 
concerning the Du Pont Company’s alleged control over 
the output of cellophane, a good deal of the ground was 
cut from under the positive anti-monopoly policy infused 
into the Sherman Act since the end of the war ; the decision 
defined the market in which mtonopoly had to be proved 
to include not only that for cellophane itself but also for 
a variety of competing substitutes. 

But by far the largest single group of cases (twenty-seven) 
deal with the guarantees afforded by the Bill of Rights, 
chiefly the procedural guarantees for persons accused of 
crime. In a number of these, the court rejected the claim 
of constitutional protection. Notably, it affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the Immunity Act, which permits Congress 
to compel a witness to testify in exchange for a guarantee 
of immunity from prosecution, even where self-incrimina- 
tion is involved. It found no. constitutional, or statutory, 
objection to the use of confidential informers in certain 
phases of the deportation procedure where discretion has 
by statute been vested in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. And it found no substantial constitutional question 
in the decision of the California Supreme Court that 
employment contracts with a Communist may be abrogated 
on grounds of public policy. 

The court will face new challenges at the outset of its 
next term, one of them involving the question of whether 
mere membership in the Communist party may in itself 
constitute a crime. By next autumn, the clamour over 
recent decisions should have abated, and the Justices may 
fee] more free to follow, if not to lead, in the slow re- 
invigoration of constitutional guarantees. 


Winged Victory 


HE foot which Mr Charles Wilson, the Secretary of 

Defence, once again put into his mouth last week 
kicked the Air Force straight into a higher income bracket. 
By calling the Senate’s attempt to add about $1 billion to 
the Air Force’s appropriations for the coming fiscal year a 
“phony,” Mr Wilson annoyed that easily-insulted group 
of legislators so much that the addition became a certainty. 
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The resentful Republicans virtually abandoned the attempt 
to hold the increase down to the $500 million whici 
Administration had reluctantly agreed to accept. ‘{} 
Senate then approved a total defence appropriation 
$34.7 billion, $1.1 billion more than had been voted by 
the House of Representatives and $600 million more than 
the President had asked, Cuts elsewhere offset part of th 
extra $960 million given to the Air Force which, if the 
Senate has its way, will now have about $17 billion for the 
1957 fiscal year, as much as the two other services put 
together. 

The additional money is to be spent almost entirely on 
B-52 intercontinental bombers and the Air Force’s victory 
is a tribute to the effectiveness of its spokesmen. For wecks 
they have been telling a committee headed by the Demo- 
cratic Senator Symington that the United States is lagging 
dangerously behind the Soviet Union in the development 
of long-range aircraft capable of delivering hydrogen bombs. 
It will be interesting to see whether General Twining, the 
head of the Air Force, reinforces this argument when he 
returns from his present visit to Moscow. There is still a 
possibility that the House of Representatives may not accept 
the increase in funds voted by the Senate. In any case, 
although the President has said that he will not actually 
refuse the extra money, he cannot be forced to spend it. 
Indeed, he will not be able to spend it if it is true that, as 
the Administration claims, the output of B-52s is already 
being stepped up as fast as is practical. 

The real objection to this week’s move is not that addi- 
tional funds are to be provided for the Air Force but that 
they are to be provided at the expense of America’s allies. 
Before the week is out, the Senate is expected to cut the 
sum requested for foreign aid by almost exactly the same 
$1.1 billion ; since the House has already made a similar 
cut, there will be no chance of restoring the funds in con- 
ference between the two groups. Whether or not all this 
helps the defence of the United States, the Democrats are 
sure it will help them next November. Not only will they 
have gained prestige by punching holes in two of the pro- 
grammes with which the President himself is most closely 
associated, but they will please the voters who are thought to 
be even more anxious to spend more on their own Air 
Force—largely as the result of Senator Symington’s propa- 
ganda effort—than they are to reduce spending for the 
benefit of other countries, 


Medicine Men 


a a now, millions of Americans would do rather we! 
in an examination for a degree in gastro-enterology 
with special papers on terminal ileitis and regional enteritis. 
Each hour has been bringing a new interview with ye' 
another eminent physician and detailed anatomical draw- 
ings illustrating President Eisenhower’s internal affairs have 
been spread wide over newspaper pages and flashed on 2 
million television screens. But although most Americans 
now realise that the President’s health is uncertain, the 
latest Gallup poll suggests that 73 per cent of all potentia! 
voters still believe that Mr Eisenhower will stand for 2 
second term and that 67 per cent wish him to do so. The 
categorical statement by outstanding medical experts that 
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Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 


foreign exchange, new regulations. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


TRYSTAX? ASSOCIATION 


‘ncorporated with Limited Liability under 
the National Bank Act of U.S.A. 


TWO COMPLETELY STAFFED BRANCHES IN LONDON AVAILABLE TO SERVE YOU 


LONDON BRANCH 
27-29 Walbrook, London EC4 


WEST END BRANCH 


29 Davies Street, London Wi 
Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch 





Wherever You Trade 
or Travel... 


You can rely on The Hanover’s com- 
plete banking facilities—as so many 
others do—no matter where you 
travel or conduct business abroad. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


j 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...4 15 Carlos Place 
\ Grosvenor Square, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 





Speed your defence 
against FIRE! | 


Give your premises the fastest 
fire protection in the world. 
Equip them throughout with 
Nu-Swift extinguishers. 

All Nu-Swift extinguishers are 
pressure-charge-operated for 
instant action. There is no 
waiting for a chemical reaction 
to build up pressure. 
High-speed recharging is 
another Nu-Swift feature. With 
all 2-galion models, it takes as 
little as 30 seconds. * 

Nu-Swift extinguishers give 
your premises the world’s most 
reliable fire protection too. The 
sealed pressure charges will 
not leak, evaporate or cause 
corrosion. 

Nu-Swift are also the only 
extinguishers designed to a 
standard system. They are all 


used in the commonsense up- § 


right position, and there are 
distinctive colours for the 
models for different fire risks. 
Nu-Swift put an end to time- 
wasting confusion—fight fires 
faster. 





FOR FIRST-AID FIRE FIGHTING YOU CAN’T BEAT 


NU-SWIF 


The world’s fastest and 
most reliable extinguishers 


For further information, write or phone: Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Phone : REGent 5724 Factory & Head Office: Eliand, Yorkshire. Phore: Elland 2852 - 
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the recurrence of ileitis “is distressingly high” has been 
met with equally categorical denials from the bevy of 
doctors hovering around the President’s bedside. The 
whole spectacle of physicians issuing contradictory state- 
ments in a highly political context is lamentable, but it 
seems to have left the average voter unmoved. 

The Administration and the Republican organisation, 
moreover, are doing a brilliant sleight of hand to convince 
all and sundry that Mr Eisenhower’s “ bellyache ” is over. 
Vice President Nixon called on the President and revealed 
coyly that he had discussed with him a national conference 
on the Physical Fitness of American Youth. Mr Eisen- 
hower also signed a number of Bills, telephoned to Mr 
Dulles and accepted one resignation. But above all, he 
conferred with his chief Assistant, Mr Sherman Adams, 
about arrangements for the Republican national convention 


“I Feel Fine, Doc. I Just Want an Analysis of the 
Political Situation” 
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which will open in San Francisco on August 20th. This, 
more than anything else, was interpreted as a strong sign 
that Mr Eisenhower had made up his mind to run again. 
Even though the President himself has said nothing what- 
ever, Mr Leonard Hall, chairman of the party, does not 
admit to “ the slightest doubt ” that the names of Mr Eisen- 
hower and Mr Nixon will once again stand on the ballot. 
Less partial observers are not so sure. The President 
has had to put off the vital talks with Mr Nehru scheduled 
to begin on July 7th; on the other hand his fiesta with 
the heads of other American republics in Panama has only 
been postponed to July 21st. But according to his press 
secretary, the President has been reading the papers. These 
informed him that insurance firms will grant life insurance 
to victims of a heart attack followed by ileitis only under 
exceptional circumstances. This is a fact which Mr Eisen- 
hower may be pondering over more seriously than is Mr 
Hall. 





Unhappy Chandler 


Washington, D.C. 


Y naming Mr Lawrence Wetherby as the Democratic 

candidate for the late Mr Barkley’s seat in the Senate, 
the central committee of the Democratic party in Ken- 
tucky has served notice that it will offer no quarter to the 
Governor, Mr “Happy” Chandler. This, perhaps, is 
rough justice, since the central committee is controlled 
absolutely by Senator Earl Clements, whose career 
Governor Chandler cheerfully promised to ruin at the time 
of his own triumphant return last August. The Republi- 
cans, who, with the present knife-edge balance of power 
in the Senate, could do with every seat they can pick up, 
would feel happier about the state of this celebrated feud 
if their most redoubtable champion, Mr John Sherman 
Cooper, were in the field. 

Although Kentucky is normally run by the Democrats, 
who invariably swamp the state legislature, there are two 
Republican strongholds: a part of the south-eastern moun- 
tain area which remained loyal to the Union in the Civil 
War and the city of Louisville, where a midwestern urban 
conservatism has impinged on the older conservatism of the 
South. A Republican candidate for state office normally 
polls between forty and forty-five per cent of the vote, but 
in some years factional fights among the Democrats can be 
exploited to secure temporary Republican successes. Mr 
Cooper has twice been elected to the Senate for short terms 
in this fashion. But no other Republican approaches his 
popularity throughout the state and his party’s chances have 
been dimmed by his announcement that he will finish his 
job as Ambassador to India rather than try to regain the 
seat he lost to Mr Barkley in 1954. 

It was doubtless with this in mind that Senator Clements 
and Mr Wetherby decided that they could afford the luxury 
of ignoring the last-minute overtures of the deflated Mr 
Chandler. The dramatic reversal of fortunes since last 
August, when Mr Chandler seemed to hold Kentucky in 
his hand after routing the “political machine” of 
“Clementine and Wetherbine,” is thoroughly typical of his 
melodramatic career. In a state famous throughout history 
for its feuding, mud-slinging has now for the most part 
replaced sharp-shooting. By all consent Mr Chandler is 
the best mud-slinger of them all. Loud and gregarious, 
several times larger than life, he has had Kentucky in an 
uproar for the last twenty years. Despite recent economic 
advances there are few states with more disease, illiteracy 
and downright poverty. For dispirited folk in drab con- 
ditions a Chandler campaign is a splendid circus. 

Mr Chandler’s ambitions have been boundless and his 
pace hectic ; a state Senator at thirty-two and Lieutenant 
Governor at thirty-three, he could not wait for the ordinary 
course of advancement. In 1935 he attacked the official 
Democratic candidate for Governor in the primary elec- 
tion and won. Then he tried to use the Governorship to 
break into the Senate at the expense of the incumbent 
Democratic Senator, Mr Barkley. After a brutal campaign, 
in which scandalous stratagems were used on both sides, 
Mr Chandler was badly beaten. Everyone thought he was 
finished, but a year later, in 1939, the other Democratic 
Senator died and Governor Chandler appointed himself to 
fill the vacancy. 

Once in Washington, Mr Chandler’s thoughts turned to 
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the Vice-Presidency. Although he had been the chief 
amateur critic of Mr Roosevelt’s war strategy in the Senate, 
he convinced himself in 1944 that he was the inevitable 
running mate for the President. His mortification at being 
passed over for Mr Truman was intense and, being bored 
with the Senate, he accepted as a consolation prize an invita- 
tion to become Commissioner of Baseball, a job involving 


the supervision of the national sport and. the eating of 
many banquets. 


By all the rules Mr Chandler’s political career was then 
over. While he was running baseball Mr Clements, first as 
Senator and then as Governor, and his chief lieutenant, 
Mr Wetherby, who succeeded him as Governor, were 
running the state. Their competent, rather unexciting 
regime would have continued indefinitely but for the owners 
of the professional baseball teams, who tossed Mr Chandler 
out of his commissionership ‘and back into Kentucky 
politics. 

Last year he repeated his old tactics by swamping in 
the primary election the colourless judge whom the party 
leaders had put up for the Governorship. Unfortunately for 
his refloated reputation, Mr Chandler had vowed to 
bring about the defeat of Senator Clements, who was 
due to seek renomination this year for a further term. 
More imprudently still, Mr Chandler had committed him- 
self to Mr Joseph Bates, a disgruntled former Congressman, 
as the instrument of his revenge. Last month Mr Chandler 
struck by proxy and failed to kill. Either because Mr Bates 
lacked the necessary magic or because the Governor’s own 
lustre had been tarnished by the need to ask for fresh taxes, 
Senator Clements won renomination by a handsome margin. 


* 


Governor Chandler was therefore not well placed when 
Senator Barkley’s death ensured that both Senate seats 
would be at stake in November. As Governor he had the 
right to name a replacement until election time but, since 
it was too late to hold a primary election, the selection 
of a Democratic candidate for November fell to the central 
committee, which is dominated by Senator Clements. Mr 
Chandler’s only hope of saving face was to propose that, in 
the name of party unity, he appoint and the committee 
endorse the same person, who would thus gain a little extra 
seniority in the Senate. 

With a flash of the old optimism Mr Chandler last week 
appointed his own campaign manager, Mr Leary, appar- 
ently under the impression that the committee might accept 
him. Next day the committee brought him down to earth 
by unanimously nominating his old enemy, Mr Wetherby, 
whom he had lambasted from one end of the state to the 
other. Mr Leary returned the “empty honour ” of being 
a Senator for six months to Mr Chandler, who passed it 
on to another of his followers, Mr Humphrey. In this bitter 
frame of mind the two sides are now frantically lining up 
support for the party meetings this weekend which will 
pick the delegation to the national convention in Chicago 
and will also name a new central committee to run the state 
party during the next four years. 

For Mr Chandler this fight is crucial. He is convinced 
that if he goes to Chicago at the head of a delegation loyal 
to him he will stand an excellent chance of the nomination 
for the Presidency in the event of a deadlock. This is a 
view shared by no one else. But, even apart from this 
fantasy, control of the party machinery is a serious enough 
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stake. For all the setbacks to his prestige, the Governor's 
strength among the party workers in the counties should 
not be underestimated, for his office enjoys substantial 
powers of patronage. 

However much they hate him, the leaders might be unwise 
to handle Governor Chandler too roughly. The Repubii- 
cans have named one fairly strong candidate to the Senate, 
Mr Thruston Morton, a former member of Congress and 
recently an Assistant Secretary of State, and they are wait- 
ing before naming the other until the Democratic state 
convention is over. If this turns into a Donnybrook it 
could conceivably be a Republican year in Kentucky, even 
with Mr Cooper away in India. 


Motorists’ Promised Land 


Y the end of this week President Eisenhower is expected 
to have signed the Bill to give the United Sites 
a national system of superhighways fit for the age of the 
automobile, with-all the savings in time, money, temper and 
lives that this implies. By 1969 the motorist should have 
a wide choice of free coast to coast and north to south 
express highways linking all the major cities. With the 
minimum of traffic lights and from four to eight lanes tor 
cars, these will provide the maximum in speed and salcty. 
The federal government, which up to the present has only 
matched the spending of the states on roads, will provide 
$25 billion, 90 per cent of the $27.7 billion needed for the 
new interstate system ; it will also step up its contributions 
toward subsidiary roads. The total spending authorised by 
the Bill is $32.8 billion over the next thirteen years. In 
fact, because the federal contributions toward interstate 
roads cover only those for the first three years, the final 
figure is not likely to be very different from the $52 billion 
originally proposed by the House. 

This creates, as Senators exultantly noted, “ the largest 
public works project in the history of the world ”—one 
many times more costly than any of:the New Deal schemes. 
The prospect of increased federal spending on roads alread) 
has helped to lift the estimates for construction this yea! 
to a record level, despite the falf in home-building. 1 
harder times lie ahead, it might provide a substantial cushion 
for the economy. Moreover, Americans take pride in the 
insistence of Congress that new taxes on road use’. 
estimated to bring in $14.8 billion by 1972, should accom 
pany the spending authorisation. This display of finance 
responsibility, so commendable in an election year, ™: 
well have been carried too far, with the adoption o! 
Treasury-sponsored provision which limits disbursements | 
any one year to the amount of money in the highway tru‘! 
fund in which the revenues from: both old and new ta%: 
on motorists are to be segregated. Because the new ta> 
are to be collected over sixteen years, while the plan is 
complete the interstate system in thirteen, deficits are like’ 


during the nineteen-sixties and may apply an unwelcon< 


brake to the scheme. However, this provision, like 1! 
formula for allocating funds among the states, whic’ 


inevitably causes heartburning, may be subject to alterati 
later on. | 
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| From A toV A 


66 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES 


puERTO aico 
AND AFFILIATES IN 24 COUNTRIES 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 


3,500 BANKING CORRESPONDENTS 


VENEZUELA 


From A to V—from Argentina, round the world 
and back again to Venezuela, wherever trade 
flourishes, you will find a branch of the First 
National City Bank. 

The extensive organization of the First National 
City Bank offers an important service based on a 
network of sixty-six overseas branches, offices and 
affiliates covering the whole globe. Completing 
the system, and ensuring up-to-the-minute news of 
world market conditions, are banking correspon- 
dents in every major centre of commerce—three 
thousand five hundred of them. 

The experience and resources of such an organiz- 
ation are clearly invaluable to the businessman 
with foreign interests. Wherever your interests lie, 
it will be very well worth while consulting our 
London offices. You will find our staff experienced 


and most anxious to help. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 
Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices—City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.I 


REP. OF PANAMA 


sauol ARABIA 
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HEN we talk about the C.P.V. World Organis- 

ation, we mean just that; for the maps at our 
London headquarters are flagged in unexpected, 
as well as in obvious, parts of the globe. 


In Fiji, for instance, it is perfume that C.P.V. adver- 
tisements are selling: in Istanbul—sewing threads 
and air services; in the great native markets of 
Africa and Malaya—a host of things, from tooth- 
paste to silver polish. There is hardly an overseas 
country where we are not working, with our own 
on-the-spot organisation or an associate, to market 
and advertise the varied products of our British 
clients. 


To market them, we say. For though C.P.V. ad- 
vertising weapons are tactically powerful, it is 
marketing strategy which dictates their use. We do 
not regard export marketing as a hit-or-miss affair 
—a casual matter of sending translated advertise- 
ments through the post, or leaving things to the 
man-on-the-spot. We believe it is a serious busi- 
ness. And we know a good deal about it; as our 
clients, and their sales, will testify. 


To help the British exporter to market his pro- 
ducts in almost any part of the world; indeed, to 
advise him whether, where and when he should 
market them at all; that is one of the chief pur- 
poses for which C.P.V. exist. Can we help you? 


THE CPV WORLD 
ORGANISATION 


LONDON : PARIS - MILAN 
BRUSSELS - NEW YORK 
CARACAS : BOGOTA 
MONTREAL - TORONTO 


ASSOCIATES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 





Enquiries invited to: 


COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY EXPORT LTD., 
42 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Third Party Liabilities 


Washington, D.C. 


N a round robin letter to southerners in Congress, 
Governor Bell Timmerman, of South Carolina, has 
proposed that Democratic state conventions in the South 
should “ stand in recess ” until after the national convention 
has picked the party’s presidential candidate and drafted 
the platform on which it will go to the country. This was 
precisely the procedure that was followed when the Dixie- 
crats bolted from the Democratic party and ran their own 
presidential candidate in 1948. Recipients of Mr Timmer- 


man’s letter could, therefore, be forgiven for thinking that 


what he had in mind was the formation of a third party. 
All the Governor has had for his pains, however, is an 
immediate and hostile response from Senator Kerr’ Scott, of 
North Carolina, followed by a magisterial rebuke from 
Senator George, of Georgia. 

Although the South deeply resents the attitude of northern 
liberals on the whole question of race relations, disloyalty 
to the national Democratic party has never been popular 
for long anywhere outside South Carolina. In the past, such 
disloyalty has taken‘two forms. In 1948 there was the third 
party, the “ Dixiecrats” ; in 1952 several leading Demo- 
crats openly backed Mr Eisenhower. But this year in 
Alabama, the only state which kept Mr Truman’s name 
completely off the ballot in 1948, all candidates for delegate 
to the Democratic national convention had to take a pledge 
affirming that they would abide by its decisions. Moreover, 
in Florida and Mississippi, two former Dixiecrat Governors 
—one of them the organiser of the Dixiecrat convention in 
1948 and its vice-presidential candidate—sought re-election 
and were utterly defeated. 


* 


Of President Eisenhower’s three leading Democratic sup- 
porters in the South in 1952, only Mr Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, now retains any influence ; though in retirement, 
he acts through his handpicked successor, Governor Tim- 
merman. Mr Shivers, the Governor of Texas, has lost 
control of the party machinery and of the Texas delegation 
to the loyalists. Mr Kennon, the Governor of Louisiana, 
tried to determine his successor this year, but his candidate 
ran a bad third to Mr Earl Long, brother to the late Huey 
Long ; Mr Long is completely loyal to the party and is in 
many respects a liberal. 

One of the strongest reasons why southern Democrats 
remain loyal to the national party is that little would be 
accomplished by disloyalty. The historical dream of a third 
party is to deny an absolute majority of electoral votes to 
any presidential candidate, so that the presidential election 
would be transferred to the House of Representatives ; a 
third party could then hope to hold the balance and exact 
its own terms. But most people expect that (unless, of 
course, he has to withdraw) President Eisenhower will have 
a large majority anyway this year, so there does not seem 
much point in further weakening the Democratic vote. 

Moreover, as Senators George and Scott quite plainly in- 
férred, the South obtains great practical advantages in terms 
of government contracts and patronage when the Demo- 
crats are in office. Finally, since the chairmanships of 
congressional committees are allotted by length of service, 
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and since southern Democrats tend to stay in office once 
they have been elected, they enjoy virtual veto power over 
unwelcome legislation when their party has a majority in 
Congress. This advantage would be forfeited by disloyalty 
or continued threats of a walk-out. For as southerners in 
Congress are well aware, liberal Democrats are itching for 
an excuse to get rid of some of their more reactionary 
leaders, and thus to clarify the distinction between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 


Red List for Blackmail 


HE massive “ Report on Blacklisting,” issued this week 
by the Fund for the Republic, sheds a lurid light on 
the inroads which McCarthyism made into the American 
entertainments industry. A world is revealed that was a 
mixture of Alice in Wonderland and the Inquisition. There, 
former members of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a 
concern called Aware Incorporated, anonymous “ talent 
consultants ” and a host of informers and private citizens 
took it upon themselves to determine whether an actor, a 
director, a dancer, a musician or a film star had the right 
to earn his or her living. The criterion was whether or 
not the individual in question had ever been tainted—in 
however remote and insubstantial a way—by the brush of 
Communism or “ subversion.” Through publications with 
such melodramatic titles as Red Channels, Counter-Attack 
and “File 13,” self-appointed guardians of the American 
way of life stigmatised several hundred directors and\artists 
with frequently unfounded allegations of disloyalty.. And 
what is worse—the corporations which finance television 
and radio programmes meekly submitted to this blackmail. 
As the Fund for the Republic has shown in its careful 
study, blackmail is what it was: for a suitable fee, an un- 
fortunate actor or ballerina could often get “ clearance ” 
papers from one of the accusers and thus obtain re-employ- 
ment. Only the theatres on Broadway had the courage to 
hire people on their merits, But the film industry was 
particularly vulnerable to witch-hunting because actors, 
producers and script writers—many of them refugees from 
Germany—were active anti-fascists in the nineteen-thirties 
and because many of them continued to display sympathy 
for the Soviet Union during the war. Unquestionably there 
were Communists in Hollywood ; between 1951 and 1954 
congressional investigators named 324 persons as possible 
subversives and of these 212 were active in the film industry. 
But as “ Report on Blacklisting ” shows, their influence on - 
the content of films was negligible and, as Mr Ustinov would 
put it, most of them merely sent a food parcel to the wrong 
side in Spain. 
As the Fund for the Republic would be the first to admit, 
matters have improved during the past year or so and it is 
no longer necessary to be a full fledged “fighter against 
Communism ” in order to be allowed to sing a commercial. 
Moreover, the radicals are fighting back and last week one 
of them captured the very citadel of Americanism: while 
being questioned by the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Mr Arthur Miller, the well-known 
playwright, admitted that in the past he had “ supported ” 
a number of dubious causes. But he then announced that 
in the future he would help to support Miss Marilyn 
Monroe. 
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Economy is the most boring of subjects— except to the chap who has to 
pay. And since we all do our share of paying, we don’t think you'll be 
bored to hear that Dubonnet is not only quite delicious but also very 
economical. Drink Dubonnet with gin or by itself. Indeed, by itself it is so 
very excellent it needs no expensive mixer. The large bottle costs only 20/-. 
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Let Catesbys 
free your knees 


A standard size desk is apt to be 


unaccommodating as well as unbecoming to 





a man of stature — cramping his legs, banging 
his knees and generally interfering with 
the smooth flow of thé day’s work. 
Catesbys Contracts make it their 
business to provide desks and chairs of the 
dimensions and dignity that befit both 
the position and the proportions of men of 
importance. And they will just as readily 
make for you any other special piece 
of office furniture you need. 
Tell us what you want and we will 
see that you get it without undue 


delay —or undue expense. 


Catesbys 
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The World Overseas 





Jugoslavia Rides High 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE 


HE marble halls and crimson carpets in the offices of 
the Communist central committee of Jugoslavia do 
not provide a particularly suitable setting for the huge 
murals of bloody revolutionary struggles on the walls ; but 
they do justice to the ebullient self-confidence that Jugo- 
slavia’s rulers enjoy today. Among many ordinary people, 
however, President Tito’s visit to Russia has provoked quite 
opposite feelings. Last year they feared the consequences 
of the Russian visit to Belgrade, but fear tended to be driven 
out by other emotions—surprise, gratification, and amuse- 
ment at the clownish performance of the Russian visitors. 
Today, the formal resumption of party relations between 
the Soviet and Jugoslav communists has revived apprehen- 
sion. Although it would be difficult for the Jugoslavs to 
turn the clock back when they are urging everyone else to 
turn it forward, these fears are understandable. 

But, for the men at the top, this is their hour of triumph, 
however much the West may reproach them with falling 
for the Soviet line on Germany, and however much they 
may privately suspect that the Russians are trying to lead 
them further than they are prepared to go. Marshal Tito’s 
tour of Russia has proved even more triumphant than was 
expected—and the expectations were not low. The Russians 
have spelled out in detail their admission of last year that 
there are different roads to socialism. They have also 
accepted Jugoslav views on how inter-party relationships 
should be regulated. These are to be equal, frank, allowing 
full freedom of action, and “accessible to world public 
opinion”; in other words no more one-sided anathemas 
are to be concocted behind closed doors as in 1949. 

Moreover, by implication the Russians concede that they, 
too, may have something to learn from Jugoslav experience. 
To the Jugoslav communists this is obvious. The Russians 
may have torn up their misleading Stalinist textbooks and 
gone back to the Leninist primer ; but Lenin wrote nearly 
fifty years ago, and although he remains a fundamental 
source of communist thinking he is out of date. Jugoslav 
communists believe that they are successfully adapting him 
to modern conditions, and that they can teach the Russians 
—and the Czechs, the Poles and the rest—a thing or two 
about this. They believe that a process of change has started 
in Russia. It has not yet gone far enough, but it cannot now 
be reversed, and they feel a crusading urge to point the way 
ahead. President Tito has lost no time in inaugurating 
close contacts with the east European communists. During 
his visit to Bucharest on his way home, the Jugoslav and 
Rumanian parties agreed to establish “ comradely co-opera- 
tion”; President Tito defined this as “mutual, moral, 


political and cultural, as well as material, assistance.” And 
on Wednesday, when he reached Belgrade, he administered 
a rap over the knuckles to those east European leaders who 
fear that their prestige may suffer from a rapprochement. 

The missionary fervour of the Jugoslavy communists is 
turned inward towards the communist world. With the 
rest of the world they simply want to keep on good terms. 
It is significant that Mr Khrushchev’s strictures in the 
Dynamo Stadium at Moscow on the nature of the West’s 
friendship for Jugoslavia were not published or broadcast 
here; and that the joint communiqué on party relationships 
nowhere mentions “the socialist camp.” The Jugoslavs 
have not abandoned their dislike of blocs—even though they 
owe their singular position largely to the existence of two 
rival blocs. They are developing far-reaching, and perhaps 
far-fetched, ideas about co-operation with any and |every 
party that is genuinely working to improve the lot of the 
masses. In India, for example, they put their money on 
the Congress party, not on the ineffective socialists or the 
communists. 

They are still ready to admit the dangers of tying their 
economy too closely to the Soviet camp, although less so 
than six months ago. But the Soviet bloc is providing cheap 
long-term credits, and sending essential raw materials in 
return for non-essential Jugoslav exports which are hard 
to market elsewhere. The Jugoslavs hope, however, that 
these exchanges will not go beyond the “ normal ” level— 
whatever that may be—and they would like trade to be 
more multilateral and currencies more convertible. 

They still mean what they say about friendship with the 
West ; but they do not seem to realise that it is not enough 
to be convinced of the purity of their own intentions. The 
Russians clearly hope to use the Jugoslavs to further their 
policy of infiltration among democratic socialist parties. 
The Jugoslavs are convinced that even though they do 
not pay the Russian piper they can call their own tune. 
But can they really dance safely on their tight-rope ? 

When Prestdent Tito got back to Belgrade on Wednesday 
night and addressed the crowds at the station, his words 
conveyed as much confidence as his brisk bearing and his 
elegant uniform. But they were obviously directed as 
much to the West as to his own people, and meant to 
reassure it about his intentions and the consequences 
of his policies. He will find it easier to be reassuring about 
the first than about the second. But it is significant that he 
should take the trouble to try as soon as he sets foot in his 
own country again. Perhaps, after all, the Jugoslavs have 
not yet become completely dizzy with success, 
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Enigmas in Israel—I 


Ben-Gurion’s Free Hand 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


“““F“HE difficult security position demands complete 

harmony between the ministries of defence and of 
foreign affairs. . . . This time this harmony was lacking.” 
These two short sentences from the long speech delivered 
by Mr Ben-Gurion in the Knesset are the key to Israel’s 
recent cabinet reshuffle. They reveal why so much pressure 
was brought to bear on Mr Sharett to leave an office which 
he had long held with distinction. 

By “complete harmony” Mr Ben-Gurion means free- 
dom from interference by cabinet colleagues. Although, as 
was explained in The Economist last week, he had never 
lately been at variance with Mr Sharett on the main lines 
of foreign policy, it is an open secret that he had more 
than once been prevented from launching schemes of 
“active defence” by a cabinet majority centred on the 
foreign minister. By installing Mrs Golda Myerson in Mr 
Sharett’s place, Mr Ben-Gurion has secured complete free- 
dom of action, for Mrs Myerson has obviously been selected 
mainly for her loyalty to the prime minister. 

Lack of the wanted “ harmony between the ministries of 
defence and of foreign affairs ” was forcefully demonstrated 
last summer, when Mr Sharett was in Washington des- 
perately trying to convince the State Department of the 
need to offset Soviet bloc arms shipments to the Arabs by 


supplying Israel with adequate defence equipment. At this 


very moment, Mr Ben-Gurion ordered the spectacular raid 
on Syrian gun positions on the eastern shores of Lake 
Tiberias. If his aim was to assure the fishermen on the lake 
of a quiet fishing season, he succeeded. But he spiked the 
guns not only of the Syrians but of Mr Sharett, and 
furnished an excuse for inaction to-all Americans who were 
loth to ship arms to Israel. 

If Mr Sharett had then resigned, he would probably 
have had the support both of a majority in the coalition 
and of a wide public, for, momentarily, consternation about 
the startling action on the lake was widespread. But he 
preferred to remain loyal to cabinet and party and not to 
quarrel openly. Mr Ben-Gurion suffers few such qualms. 
He bided his time and turned Mr Sharett out when he 
thought the moment had come. 

He has gained a personal victory. He won it first in the 
conclave of his own party, Mapai, where a large number of 
Mr Sharett’s followers abstained from voting when the issue 
was decided. He then won in the cabinet, where he refused 
ty take his colleagues into his confidence as to why Mr 
Sharett must go. Finally, he won in the Knesset, where 
he kept the members guessing as to his intentions, and 
secured a comfortable majority for the cabinet reshuffle. 
With the help of the “law of transition” which regulates 
cabinet changes, he was able to avoid the resignation of the 
cabinet as a body. He was the strongest man in the govern- 
ment even before he gained his complete control of the 
foreign ministry, and has played himself into a position in 
which he can give commands without seeking advice. 

The questions every thoughtful Israeli is asking today 
are why Mr Ben-Gurion needs this free hand now, and how 
he means to use it? Thoughts turn first to the ever- 
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present problem of frontier defence. With conditions in 
Jordan fluid after General Glubb’s dismissal, and discipline 
in the Arab Legion deteriorating, the danger of a flare-up 
is obvious. Even the lull in the guerilla warfare on the 
Egyptian front (which is Mr Hammarskjéld’s main achieve- 
ment and is here rated a blessing) is thought to be fravile, 
Was Mr Ben-Gurion’s move made in order to be able to 
strike a more “activist” note in repelling infiltration ? 
Or is there more to it? Eyes are also turning to the few 
kilometres in the north where Israel is growing impatient 
about continued stoppage of work on its Jordan river pro- 
ject—a situation described in an immediately following 
article. If Mr Ben-Gurion wants to be able to give the 
green light at this point, he can be sure of fairly broad 
support ; for completion of the project spells big progress 
in agricultural development, and this has an almost magic 
appeal in Israel. 

The way in which these two issues—frontier defence and 
the completion of the Jordan channel—are fandled may 
well be decisive at a juncture when things look quiet but 
are nevertheless so delicately poised that the application of 
one ounce too much pressure might destroy the balance 
altogether. Mr Ben-Gurion has gained freedom to apply 
half-ounces as and where he thinks best. It is significant 
that he recently told a foreign correspondent that he found 
the need for constant preparedness “invigorating.” He 
thrives on states of tension. 

Speculation as to what course he has in mind centres on 
these local issues because nobody sees any room for wider 
political manceuvre. Israel could not turn exclusively to 
the East even if it wanted to. Yet Mr Ben-Gurion has 
more than once proved his ability to spring surprises on the 
public. There are even people who believe that he acied 
because he is better able than Mr Sharett to steer a course 
of restraint, since he can afford to be unpopular. 


Enigmas in Israel—ll 


Timing the Water Plan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN_ ISRAEL 


T is two and a half years since Israel undertook to stop 
work on its scheme for diverting half the flow of th: 
Jordan over the Galilean hills and south through the coast! 
plain into the Negev desert. That undertaking was neve! 
intended to be permanent. It was piven, in the first place. 
because the Jordan problem was not immediate. Isr. 
had, at the time, other unexploited sources of water, p: 
ticularly the Yarkon and the Kishon rivers, which would 
erable it to carry on with agricultural expansion for ab 
seven years. It was given, secondly, because the United 

States was toying with the idea of financing a scheme {01 
“the unified development of the water resources of th: 
Jordan valley region ”—an idea personified by Mr Eric 
Johnston, who gas paid four visits to the Middle East and 
begotten three plans since 1953. 

For the Israelis, a scheme that realised their prime objec- 
tive—Jordan water for the Negev—within an internationé! 
framework, had the political advantage of being a step 
towards recognition by the Arab states, the physical advan- 
tage of being more efficient, and the financial advantage 
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of being subsidised by America. Therefore Israel waited. 
It had, at that stage, constructed part of the diversionary 
canal, including two of the three kilometres that run through 
the demilitarised zone on the Syrian frontier. From the 
autumn of 1953 until the summer of 1954, no work was 
done on any part of the Israeli project. Thereafter work 
continued on parts of the canal south of the demilitarised 
zone, on the smallest of the tunnels to take the water 
through the hills, and on one or two local schemes. But 
over the last three years not more than [£3 million has been 
spent on the main Jordan project. Thus, though the United 
Nations assumed control only over the demilitarised zone, 
the Israelis in fact went slow on the whole project—because 
Mr Johnston asked them to and because it seemed rash to 
invest in something that might never come off. 


Nevertheless, they now propose to start investing, 


although Mr Johnson — 


still wants them to 
delay and the Syrians 
say, with more pre- 
cision than before, 
that they will fire the 
moment the Israelis 
start digging in the 
neutral zone. For the 
year 1956-57, the 
Israeli development 
budget provides If 10 
million for the Jordan- 
Negev scheme. The 
estimates specify that 
this is to be spent on: 
(a) completing the 
section of the canal 
that will run from the 
southern end of the 
N he zone to a terminal in 
NYNEGEV # the hills, already 
9 \ ee | built ; (b) starting on 
the power station that 

will pump the water 
uphill and out of its 
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: natural basin; (c) 

THE JORDAN- constructing the two 

© |NEGEV SCHEME main tunnels through 
ip . which the water will 

x Ailes +2 || pass from a hilltop 

| reservoir into the 

coastal plain; (d) 


building a factory to 
produce the 108-in. pipes; and (€) cutting the one 
kilometre inside the neutral zone. For the record, 
therefore, the Israelis have decided to delay no longer. 
But they have probably not yet decided the two things 
that matter: whether they will turn their excavators north 
into the disputed kilometre ; and whether they will part 
company altogether from Mr Johnston. 


The third and last Johnston plan, accepted last summer 
by Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Israel at the technical level, 
but only by Israel at the political level, would have allowed 
the Israelis to take 40 per cent of the Jordan waters (400 
million cubic metres a year) and to use it wherever they 
chose. Thus the Israelis agreed to less water than they 
originally claimed, while Mr Johnston (and, in theory but 
not in practice, the Arab states) conceded the principle, 
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so vital to Israel, that the water could be taken out of the 


‘Jordan basin. (An American survey had shown how little 


irrigation the soil in the Jordanian sector could support.) 

Thus the main construction works which the Israelis con- 
template will in fact be necessary whether they operate 
within the third Johnston plan or outside it ; and it is hard 
to tell which they intend to do. They insist that they have 
no intention of prejudicing the Johnston plan. On the 
other hand, their latest “ Master Plan” for water (dated 
December 1955) is ambiguous. Lip service is paid to Mr 
Johnston ; but, if there is to be no international supervision 
of water withdrawals, there would seem to be nothing to 
stop the Israelis diverting into their system all the water 
they can lay their hands on when the pipelines are com- 
plete in 1965. 

The answer is that Israel could, and probably would, 
fall in with the third Johnston plan at any point during 
the next few years; but if no agreement is reached, it 
could revert to something very like its pre-Johnston scheme 
without much modification to the construction. It will not, 
however, be able to implement either scheme unless the 
two ends of the diversionary canal can be joined in the 
demilitarised zone. To prevent this is the purpose of the 
Syrian veto. Will the Israelis defy it? Mr Ben-Gurion 
refused to give Mr Hammarskjéld a promise not to force 
the issue. But Mr Hammarskjéld is one thing ; western 
powers, bearing arms, might be another. Israel will not, 
after all, need that one kilometre immediately. It needs 
arms and diplomatic support today. 

In the long run, however, Israel has to face the fact that 
ali available water, other than Jordan water, will be fully 
exploited by 1960, and that this will still leave about half 
the northern Negev unirrigated. Responsible economists 
say that imports and exports must be approaching balance 
within the next seven years, when German reparations will 
te exhausted and American aid speculative. Even on paper, 
this will only be possible if every acre of the northern 
Negev is being intensively cultivated by that time. No one 
in Israel now believes that the southern Negev can be made 
te blossom like a rose; but they do believe that, with 
selective cultivation of the northern Negev, Israel could 
feed a population of 2} millions by 1965 and produce 
cotton for an expanding textile industry. As one Israeli 
remarked: “ The idea of reclaiming land in the south is 
the only guarantee against the idea of expansion in the 
east.” 


Indonesian Outlook 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JAKARTA 


NDONESIA’S first elected government seems to be 
| settling in for a long innings, although it unites political 
parties which have been wrangling together for more than 
three years. Pessimists among Indonesian politicians—and 
many of them have an inclination to pessimism as far as — 
home politics are concerned—thought it barely possible that 
the Nationalists and the moderate Islamic Masjumi could 
work together after all that the leaders of both parties 
had said and done to harm each other’s prestige. 

It would be an overstatement to say that it is all roses 
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and raptures among the government parties, but at least 


they are working harmoniously together and are united in 


thinking that their first task is to settle Indonesia’s relations 
with the Netherlands. Little, however, has been done so 
far. A state commission, headed by the finance minister, 
has been studying the economic and financial consequences 
of Indonesia’s abrogation of the Dutch-Indonesian Union ; 
but no further action can be expected until the Dutch 
gevernment has been reformed after the recent elections 
and has settled down again, 


Back to 1945 


Dutch business interests still control important parts of 
the country’s economy and its communications system. The 
Indonesian rupiah is still more or less tied to the Dutch 
guilder ; and the larger part of Indonesian exports comes 
from Dutch-owned plantations. Many prominent Dutch 
businessmen were at first relieved to hear that Indonesia’s 
special ties with Holland had been abrogated. They felt 
that these ties had hardly any value in practice but caused 
the Dutch in Indonesia to be stigmatised as the cause of all 
the young republic’s difficulties. They were satisfied by 
Indonesian assurances that Dutch business would be treated 
on an equal footing with other foreign capital. Lately, 
however, they have been watching with growing concern 
the further deterioration of the relations between the two 
governments, which have now reached a very low ebb. A 
few weeks ago the Dutch government at long last decided 
to accept an Indonesian offer, made last March, to exchange 
ambassadors who would replace the high commissioners 
appointed under the annulled Dutch-Indonesian Union ; 
but Indonesia icily announced that the establishment of a 
Dutch embassy was “ inopportune ” for the time being. 

If an increasing number of politicians had their way, 
Dutch-Indonesian diplomatic relations would remain in the 
air until the Dutch changed their attitude towards West 
New Guinea. The struggle to obtain possession of West 
Irian——as the Indonesians call the territory—is the second 
point in the government’s programme. It maintains that 
with the abrogation of the 1949 agreements the Charter of 
the transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia is no longer valid, 
and that, in the words of a high-ranking Indonesian official, 
“ We are back now to the situation which prevailed after the 
Proclamation of Independence in August, 1945. This 
proclamation concerned the whole of the Dutch Indies, 
including West New Guinea, which was excluded from the 
transfer of sovereignty.” Now that it finds itself, with some 
surprise, being wooed by both East and West, and strength- 
ened by the support of the Afro-Asian governments, which 
met at Bandoeng last year as its guests, Indonesia will 
undoubtedly press its claim on New Guinea with more self- 
confidence than ever. 

Indonesia’s first elected government was born under a 
lucky star. For years Soviet Russia exported nothing but 
pictures of Stalin to Indonesia ; but now it is trying to make 
friends by offering economic aid and by inviting the Indo- 
nesian President and a parliamentary mission to visit 
Moscow. The offer of aid was made a few weeks after 
Indonesia signed an agreement with the United States on the 
purchase of surplus commodities. The country needs money 
—it has embarked on a five-year reconstruction plan—and 
the government has already repeatedly said that it would 
welcome aid from West and East alike, provided no political 
or military strings are attached. Meanwhile the govern- 
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ment is doing all it can to stimulate trade. It has lifted 
the embargo on the export of rubber to China, and \)j! 
shortly send an economic mission to Peking ; and economic 
ties with Germany and Italy are being strengthened as a 
result of President Sukarno’s visit to those countries. 

Moscow’s overtures perhaps account for the accommo- 
dating attitude of the Indonesian Communists, who have 39 
seats in the parliament but were excluded from the govern- 
ment coalition. So far they have not—as they might have 
done—hindered the government’s reconstruction efforts by 
inciting the trade unions, which they dominate, to make 
trouble. They seem to prefer a more subtle type of opposi- 
tion. According to the Jakarta newspaper, Pedoman, which 
is the influential mouthpiece of Sutan Sjahrir’s Socialist 
party, the Communists decided at a secret meeting to try 
to split the cabinet from within. They are to do this by 
campaigns directed against the Masjumi and its ministers, 
particularly the sedate first vice-premier, Mohammad Roem, 
and the prudent finance minister, Jusuf Wibisono. They 
reasoned that in this way they could maingin good relations 
with the Nationalists and the Nahdatul Ulama, and at the 
same time sap the present government’s power. So far. 
however, there have been no signs thai this policy has 
scored any successes. 


Australian Form for the Trade 
«“ Test” 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


HE Australian Federal Cabinet held vere long dis- 

cussions about the course tg adopt in the trade talks 
with Britain this month, and C&nberra has been buzzing 
with hints of an element of surprise in the final tactics. It 
appears, however, that no hard and fast line was laid down 
in the Cabinet room. The finishing touches were left to 
be worked out at sea, in the tropic waters between Colombo 
and Port Said, while the Minister for Trade, Mr McEwen, 
was temporarily a fellow passenger of Mr Menzies. The 
Cabinet evidently decided to give its two most influential 
members an unusually free hand to negotiate in London. 
The real cartridge in their belts is the authority to say, for 
the first time, that Australia will have to scale down some 
of the preferential tariff advantages enjoyed by most British 
products landed here. 

Almost to the end, a minority of Cabinet members re- 
sisted the idea of going so far. Sentiment against doing 
anything “ to hurt Britain ” is not extinct. There are hopes 
still that the United Kingdom may propose an acceptable 
alternative, in the shape of undertakings to buy more o! 
Australia’s primary products. But the great difference 
between Australia’s latest attitude on the Ottawa tarifl 
schedules and the line it was taking two years ago is that 
nobody expects Britain to restore the balance by giving 
new tariff preferences to Australian products. It is recog- 
nised that the rules of Gatt prevent this. In any case, tarifl 
duties would hardly be applicable to some of the primary 
export markets that Australia is concerned about. Any 
lingering hope that Britain may open its doors wider to 
Australian exports rests mainly on the chances of per- 
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suading it to see the case against buying the subsidised 
exports of countries like Argentina. A second prong of 
the Australian argument is that Britain itself should. not 
subsidise a greatly expanded home production of food- 
stuffs in a period of world surpluses. 

To distinguish a “ subsidised” primary export from the 
Simon-pure variety is admittedly an intricate matter these 
days, and Australian realists acknowledge that the Con- 
servative Government in Britain is not likely to reverse its 
general policy of leaving the free play of market forces to 
determine the pattern of commodity purchases. Neverthe- 
less, it is suggested, Australia naturally grows some of the 
cheapest wheat in the world. Admitting the limitations in 
the range of grains produced, and possible deficiencies in 
selling techniques which must be corrected, there is some- 
thing wrong in a system that prevents that wheat from 
enjoying its natural advantages in overseas markets. It is 
argued that there would be nothing inconsistent with the 
spirit of Gatt if Britain took some kind of anti-dumping 
action against foreign grains to ensure that the Australian 
product came into its own. 

However, many hard heads inside and outside the Aus- 
tralian Cabinet accept the probability that Britain will not 
be able to open the doors wide enough. From that point, 
their reasoning is fairly terse. Australia’s trading position 
is becoming desperate ; the Imperial preferences are now 
working much more to Britain’s advantage than Australia’s, 
and that is not fully offset by separate trading agreements 
between the two countries in commodities like sugar, meat 
and copra ; were it not for the tariff preferences, Australia 
could import some items more cheaply from foreign coun- 
tries ; besides the saving in the imports bill, Australia 
would be able to re-negotiate mutual tariff reductions with 
those countries (inside or outside the regular Gatt conven- 
tions) so as to secure itself better export markets ; in its 
present condition it must be free to “ shop around ” in this 
way. 


Gulliver Raises His Voice 


That is the argument and that is the sense in which 
Mr Menzies has said he will seek a new trade agreement 
to replace the Ottawa schedules. The idea is not to abolish 
Imperial preferences—Australia is conscious of its own 
advantages from them—but to fix a more accurate quid 
pro quo. There will be no attempt to work out the details 
in London now. That will be left to departmental officials 
of both countries, and it is rather hoped they will assemble 
in Canberra for the job. One suggestion is that Australia 
may seek to convert many of the tariff rates on British 
products from an ad valorem to a fixed-duty basis. It was 
because the Ottawa pact left Australia enjoying fixed-duty 
preferences and Britain ad valorem ones that the scales 
came to be tipped so heavily in Britain’s favour during 
the inflationary years that followed. 

If Australian trade spokesmen have not been notable 
for the understatement of their grievances in recent years, 
it may be mentioned on their behalf that they have had 
simultaneous troubles over American quasi-dumping of food 
surpluses. There was only one thing for little Gulliver to 
do about that—to shout at the top of his voice into those 
Brobdignagian ears ; and perhaps it is natural that the same 
technique has sometimes, consciously or unconsciously, 
crept into discussions of trade with Britain. It is not 
claimed that Imperial preferences are a principal causé of 
Australia’s present trade difficulties, or that a revision of 
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them alone will avert the ugly threat of a siege economy. 
This is simply a time when—as the import cuts announced 
this week show—no kind of alleviation can be neglected. 


There is still regret that Australia should have to take 
the negative course of reducing purchases from Britain, 
instead of the positive course of expanding sales to Britain. 
There is a faint air of puzzlement that the Imperial concept 
seems, in a sense, to have shrunken under Britain’s Con- 
servative regime. Overseas trade cuts across politics, and 
it is inconsistent of a non-Labour Government in Canberra 
to hanker after the bulk-buying policies of Earl Attlee’s 
Ministry. But, so far as the purchase of subsidised foreign 
products is concerned, not a few Australians would be 
inclined to echo a recent remark of Mr T. H. Strong, the 
director of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
“It just does not make sense that there should be a near- 
crisis in the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves, and 
severe restrictions in Australia on imported goods, while 
grains lie idle here.” 


Bolivia’s Aided Revolution 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OLIVIA, where the ruling Movimiento Nacional 

Revolucionario (MNR) won the elections on June 
17th, is notoriously a land of contrasts and contradictions. 
“La Paz,” wheezed a breathless Frenchman in the 12,000 
feet high capital, “ La Paz, c’est la guerre!” Ancient Inca 
customs survive among the Indians ; the supercilious llama 
on the high Altiplano tableland is not of our world ; and 
there are other strange survivals, such as a Trotskyist party. 
But Bolivia also has orthodox communists ; and the world’s 
ideologies and interests meet and clash on its barren heights 
and in its steaming valleys. 


It is nothing unusual for the government’s candidate— 
in this case Senor Hernan Siles Zuazo—to be victorious 
in South American presidential elections. Nor is it sur- 
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prising that a government which has nationalised the 
foreign-owned tin mines, begun to divide large estates 
among the peasants, and broadened the franchise to include 
every adult citizen, should retain popular support. The 
striking feature of the situation is that for three years this 
revolutionary régime has received generous American aid, 
without which, indeed, it would have gone bankrupt. 
General Perén backed the revolution which brought the 
MNR to power in 1952. For the previous six months 
America had refused to buy Bolivian tin (which normally 
accounts for at least 60 per cent of the country’s earnings 
of foreign currency), claiming that the price demanded was 
exorbitant ; there was intense “ anti-Yanqui” feeling in 
La Paz; and it seemed obvious that neither Dr Paz 
Estenssoro’s Peronista connections nor his nationalisation 
policy would be well received in Washington. Therefore 
it seemed in 1952 as though relations with the United States 
would become increasingly strained. The contrary occurred. 
American purchases of tin were resumed, and have been 
maintained. Point Four assistance has been provided in 
a most enlightened manner: peasants are now being taught 
by North American experts to cultivate efficiently the land 
they receive under the agrarian reform programme. Mean- 
while, as Bolivia still cannot grow enough food, substantial 
grants of rice and other foodstuffs have been made from 
American agricultural surpluses. In three years, Washing- 
ton’s economic aid has amounted to about $56 million. 
Thanks to the relative stability thus created, American 
capital is now being attracted to Bolivia, especially for 
exploring and exploiting the country’s oil resources (Bolivia 
is already an exporter of petroleum). And the political 
consequence of the collaboration between Washington and 
La Paz was apparent in this month’s elections, when the 
communist vote was negligible. 


Discontent and Communism 
in West Bengal 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


T various times during the era of British rule in India, 
Bengal earned a reputation as the country’s biggest 
centre of terrorism and revolutionary sentiment. Nor has 
it lost this reputation since independence ; its industrial 
and urban areas, together with the discontented intellectuals 
of Calcutta university, are still regarded as communism’s 
natural recruiting grounds. Moreover, throughout India, 
the middle classes, with their large proportion of “ Failed 
BAs” and unemployed graduates, have been widely held 
to be safe bets, sooner rather than later, for the Communist 
party. The fact that, in the general election of 1952, the 
party obtained only six per cent of the total of 103,592,000 
votes cast throughout India did not destroy these beliefs. 
It was argued that the ruling Congress party could not long 
retain the unity and the prestige it had gained during the 
years of the struggle for independence, and when it fell 
apart under the impact of economic and other issues, the 
Communists, cashing in both on the grinding poverty of 
the masses and on the discontents of the middle classes, 
would come into their own. 
With the formation of the Indian Institute of Public 
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Opinion, these assumptions have been subjected to s:x1(s- 
tical tests, with surprising results. The Institute’s {irs 
survey in West Bengal last year indicated that suppor: for 
the Congress party in that state had risen from the 38.9 
per cent revealed in the 1952 general election to 53 per 
cent, that the Socialist party’s popularity had fallen from 
11.9 to 2, and the Communist party’s from 10.8 to 7 per 
cent. Remarkable, too, were the answers given to the 
specific question “ Would you say that prospects in general, 
and your prospects in particular, could be better improved 
by gradual reform, or by sudden and violent change ° 
Of the sample of 1,500 persons questioned, no fewer than 
78 per cent believed in gradual reform, 18 per cent “ didn’t 
know ” and only 4 per cent preferred sudden and vi 
change. 


nt 
bak 


Focus on Middle Classes 


Whatever percentage for error must be allowed, the 
probability that these figures represent the broad trend 
of West Bengal opinion seems to be upheld by subsequent 
polls, the most recent of which was focused on Bengal’s 
middle classes. This established two outstanding points. 
Economic discontent prevailed among no less than 61.6 per 
cent of the 760 middle-class persons interviewed in rural 
areas and small towns, and 65 per cent of the 22 
interviewed in Calcutta. Yet,*. of’ the discontented 
outside Calcutta 51.7 per cent put their faith in the 
Congress party and only 5.8 in the Communists, while 
of the Calcutta discontented 36.9 per cent were for Congréss 
and only 7.4 for the Communists. By comparison with the 
votes recorded at the general election, the opinion polls 
suggested that revolutionary sentiment in Bengal’s middle 
class is lower than the average for all classes in Bengal. It 
is also striking that among the Calcutta discontented only 
8.7 per cent hoped for improvement by sudden and violent 
change, while as many as 77.9 per cent were ready to put 
their trust in gradual reform. 

The Institute polls uphold the traditional view that 
intellectuals are natural sources of communist recruitment 
only to the extent that in the specific categories of students. 
school teachers, clerks, and self-employed, communis: 
sympathies were shown to run slightly above the average 
for the state as a whole. Noting that the Communist par'y 
gets negligible support from Bengalis in business, even 10 
the lowest income bracket, the Institute hints that ths 
“ might conceivably warrant the conclusion that one factor 
in stabilising political opinion is the expansion of private 
business.” 

As far as they go, these statistics are reassuring to @/! 
who pray for a strong democracy in a flourishing India. Bu' 


experience in other countries has repeatedly shown tha’, 


while communists have no objection to securing votes, thc\ 
excel as a minority party in gaining power by devio 
methods. Among the questions put by the Institute 
Bengalis was, “Do you enjoy discussing political qu: 
tions?” To this 16.6 per cent replied, “ Very much,” ‘ 
per cent “somewhat,” and 31.4 per cent, “not at all 
These figures suggest that, together with communist re: 
ness to take every advantage of the average citizen 
good-natured apathy, there is no room for complacency 
the part of the Congress party. 

(The survey results discussed in this article are quoted 
courtesy of the Indian Institute of Public Opinion, 52, Quee" 


way, New Delhi, and may not be reproduced without | 
permission of the Institute.) — 5 
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It’s man-size work in the Distant 
Water Fleet, with a premium 
on courage. But this is the 
challenge for a young lad with 
the sea in his blood—work crammed with adventure and 
the promise of big rewards. 

Here under the watchful eye of his father is young Ken 
Evans at the wheel. By the time he is 30, he has every 
chance of following his father’s footsteps as skipper of a 
trawler, and with a generous share from each catch, 
earning anything from £5,000 to £7,000 a year according 
to skill and good fortune. - 

Fishing in the Distant Waters is a highly paid job; but, 
more than that, it is a highly skilled one. That is why so 
much importance is attached to starting the young recruit 
on the right foot. Joining as deckie-learner, a lad of sixteen 
spends up to 100 days at sea to make sure that he likes it. 


Skipper of Tomorrow 






If he does and he’s worth it, he is sent to a Nautical 
School, where he is paid £3 a week to learn. After a month 
he can then qualify as a fisherman, leading to-deck-hand 
about two years later—a job which pays between £20 and 
£25 a week at the age of 18. Next step is back to the 
Nautical School to study for Third hand, with his Mate’s 
Course following soon afterwards. 

This is the last stage before his Skipper’s Ticket and it 
includes a thorough training in radar. Chances of getting 
command of a ship at an early age depend entirely on the 
young man’s qualities and not on seniority. Promotion 
however is normally much faster than is the practice in 
the Merchant Navy. 

All fishermen who join the Royal Naval Reserve are 
exempted from National Service—a recognition of the 
vital, nationally important work by the men who bring 
back our fish—the cheapest first-class food money can buy. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 
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Untreezing the Railways 


es week the British Transport Commission has 
given its own definition of the terms on which 
it will join with other nationalised industries in the 
so-called “freeze,” from which Ministers expect so 
much and the British economy, so far as can be judged 
at present, stands to gain so little. “Freeze” is 
coming to have distinct and delicate shades of meaning. 
Last week the National Coal Board honoured its obser- 
vance by repeating that the increase in coal prices from 
June Ist would cover its costs this year and next and 
provide a surplus towards the elimination of the 
board’s accumulated losses and that no further increases 
need be expected unless something exceptional happens. 
This week the Gas Council has pointed out, very pro- 
perly, that the twelve area gas boards have a statutory 
duty to balance their books, but that after they have 
made any necessary revisions of their prices to meet 
their increased costs at June 1st—the most important 
being the higher price of coal—they will make no 
further price changes at least until the end of March 
next year “unless something quite exceptional and 
unforeseen occurs to frustrate that intention.” In these 
industries—and to some considerable extent in electri- 
city too—prices are being solidified at around the tem- 
perature of current costs. 

By comparison, the railways present a contrast that 
is dramatic and frightening. They have in effect been 
frozen both in their freight charges and in their 
passenger fares since the middle of March, when the 
Minister of Transport (after declaring that “ the strict 
application of the Government’s present economic 
policies requires that, in fixing their charges, all the 
nationalised industries should seek fully to reflect their 
costs”) found it expedient to give the Transport Com- 
mission only half of the 10 per cent increase in freight 
charges which it had sought (a decision that brought 
a demurrer from the Transport Tribunal when they 
came to consider it later). At the same time the 


commission withdrew applications for increases in cer- 
tain fares on London Transport and the railways. The 
commission had asked for increases in charges to pro- 
vide £37 million in a full year; they were allowed 
increases worth £20 million in a full year, pending the 
outcome of six months heartsearching, up to mid- 
September, to discover ways of improvement. 


THE COMMISSION’S REVENUE 
(4mn.) 
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) or Deficit —).. | +4-5 + 4-2 |-11-9 |—30-6 


Accumuiated Deficit.......... 31-5 27-3 | 69-7 


Thus the Transport Commission can be said to have 
started the “ freeze ”»—or to have had one thrust upon 
it. It has since been caught by the ante-freeze 
increases in coal (costing £4} million in a full year) and 
in other commodities. In these circumstances the state- 
ment that the chairman of the commission made on 
Wednesday go.s to the very limit of what the most 
ardent devotee of the policy of “freezing ” could have 
demanded. First it will make no general increase in 
passenger fares on the railways or London Transport 
this year—local adjustments excepted. Secondly, the 
railways will not increase their freight charges this year. 
To this, there is one important proviso, and a series 
of footnotes. The decision on freight charges has been 
made “ provided that, as a result of the reassessment of 
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Twelve —_ before Cable Contact 


> 
The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 
twelve years after the Bank of London & 
South Arerica had opened its doors in 
Brazil. 
Since then, commerce with Latin Americ 
| has increghed enormously, and with it hay 
grown the influence and interests of th 
Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the avly British bank in Latin 
America. It has Branches in most of th 
important trading centres of that va 
Continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, tradin 
regulations and general eqgpnomic conditions 
are r&ceived regularly frém branches ove! 
seas and are summarised in the Bank 
Fortnightly Review, which is distributed | 
<= customers and made available to those wh. 
| have business in Latin America, Portug: 
| Or Spain. 
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Untreezing the Railways 


HIS week the British Transport Commission has 

given its own definition of the terms on which 
it will join with other nationalised industries in the 
so-called “ freeze,’ from which Ministers expect so 
much and the British economy, so far as can be judged 
at present, stands to gain so little. “Freeze” is 
coming to have distinct and delicate shades of meaning. 
Last week the National Coal Board honoured its obser- 
vance by repeating that the increase in coal prices from 
June Ist would cover its costs this year and next and 
provide a surplus towards the elimination of the 
board’s accumulated losses and that no further increases 
need be expected unless something exceptional happens. 
This week the Gas Council has pointed out, very pro- 
perly, that the twelve area gas boards have a statutory 
duty to balance their books, but that after they have 
made any necessary revisions of their prices to meet 
their increased costs at June 1st—the most important 
being the higher price of coal—they will make no 
further price changes at least until the end of March 
next year “unless something quite exceptional and 
unforeseen occurs to frustrate that intention.” In these 
industries—and to some considerable extent in electri- 
city too—prices are being solidified at around the tem- 
perature of current costs. 

By comparison, the railways present a contrast that 
is dramatic and frightening. They have in effect been 
frozen both in their freight charges and in their 
passenger fares since the middle of March, when the 
Minister of Transport (after declaring that “ the strict 
application of the Government’s present economic 
policies requires that, in fixing their charges, all the 
nationalised industries should seek fully to reflect their 
costs ”) found it expedient to give the Transport Com- 
mission only half of the 10 per cent increase in freight 
charges which it had sought (a decision that brought 
a demurrer from the Transport Tribunal when they 
came to consider it later). At the same time the 





commission withdrew applications for increases in cer- 
tain fares on London Transport and the railways. The 
commission had asked for increases in charges to pro- 
vide £37 million in a full year; they were allowed 
increases worth £20 million in a full year, pending the 
outcome of six months heartsearching, up to mid- 
September, to discover ways of improvement. 


THE COMMISSION’S REVENUE 
(4mn.) 





| 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 
—————————_—————————— 
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Accumuiated Deficit.......... | 31-5 27-3 | 





Thus the Transport Commission can be said to have 
started the “ freeze ”»—or to have had one thrust upon 
it. It has since been caught by the ante-freeze 
increases in coal (costing £4} million in a full year) and 
in other commodities. In these circumstances the state- 
ment that the chairman of the commission made on 
Wednesday goes to the very limit of what the most 
ardent devotee of the policy of “freezing ” could have 
demanded. First it will make no general increase in 
passenger fares on the railways or London Transport 
this year—local adjustments excepted. Secondly, the 
railways will not increase their freight charges this year. . 
To this, there is one important proviso, and a series 
of footnotes. The decision on freight charges has been 
made “ provided that, as a result of the reassessment of 
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their financial position now being made, a course of 
action consistent with their statutory obligation and a 
proper development of their undertaking can be 
worked out and adopted.” To break through this 
barrier of words, the statutory obligation is to secure 
enough revenue to meet its charges; and the proper 
development of the undertaking is bound up with the 
modernisation plan, now in its early stages, and with the 
provision of new capital under the new arrangements 
that Mr Macmillan introduced in April for financing 
the nationalised industries. The footnotes point to the 
improbability that any effective increase in freight 
charges could have been introduced between mid- 
September and the end of the year, even if the Minister 
had approved. As for the new freight charges scheme, 
on which the decision of the Transport Tribunal has 
yet to be given, it is now quite evident that even with 
early approval it could not be introduced at the 
beginning of next year. 

For nine months, the railways will have held 
their charges constant while other industries have been 
able to increase theirs. The result (as the commis- 
sion’s report for 1955 has shown this week) is that 
railway charges in terms of other commodities and the 
general level of incomes are as cheap as they have ever 
been. Last year’s deficit of £30.6 million (after meet- 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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ing interest charges) was not wholly due to the lag in 
adjusting charges to meet higher costs ; the railway 
strike probably cost about {12 million net, and the 
impact of higher costs is put at {£13 million. On a 
calculation of this kind, the financial deficit does not 
seem to argue an unremediable economic instability. 
But this latest deficit has raised the commission’s 
accumulated deficit to £70 million ; and the current 
estimate of this year’s shortfall is put optimistically at 
£45 million and pessimistically at {£55 million. By 
the end of the period to which the commission has 
committed itself, therefore, it will be in the red to the 
appalling tune of £125 million. 

Given this figure, what “course of action” can be 
made consistent with the commission’s statutory obli- 
gation ? Certainly not the course of inaction that since 
1949 has prevented it from recouping, as it 
estimates, {50 million through delays in increasing 
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charges to match increased costs, plus a further /<o 
million of increased aad uncovered costs tha: it 
carried through these years. In these terms, six years 
of inflation have cost the commission {£100 million, nd 
against that an accumulated deficit of a mere £70 1il- 
lion almost ranks as a jroud achievement. But the 
very size of this deficit (gainst which the commission 
is not entitled to borrow® is a hideous impedimen: ‘0 
straightening out its finances. It has not been 
allowed (and perhaps the task ‘would be commercially 
impossible at present) to attempt to recoup part of the 
deficit, as the Coal Board is doing. It has never been 
capable of: making any consistent surplus over and 
above its central charges. Since it has no net earnings, 
and is draining away its cash assets, there would be a 
kind of hard commercial logic in defaulting on its 
interest payments and leaving the Exchequer to imple- 
ment its guarantee. But any adventitious relief of this 
ot any other kind would be tantamount to an explicit 
subsidy. It would mean that all hope of commercial 
viability for the railways had been thrown out of the 
window ; it would bring the commission under even 
more detailed supervision in everything that it did ; 11 
would invite wage claims wholly unrelated to the 
financial ways and means of railway transport and 
destroy any will to resist them. 


* 


It would be optimistic to suppose that the six months 
review will bring to light remarkable new ways of rail- 
way operation that have hitherto remained undis- 
covered. The commission’s report again shows (with 
due allowance for last year’s strike) an improvement in 
broad operating efficiency ; and the new capital expen- 
ditures of 1955, which gathered momentum “ after long 
years of capital attrition” hold the promise of further 
improvement to come. But although there is promise 
in what has been begun towards reorganisation and 
re-equipment, the report does not conceal the fact that 
progress towards the railway revolution implied in the 
15-year modernisation plan is bound to be slow at first. 

What, then, is to be done to put the railways on their 
feet ? There are no special financial tricks that could 
be prayed in aid that would not, at the same time. 
destroy such commercial independence as the commis 
sion now has. It might, for example, be an act of poetic 
justice if the accumulated deficits caused by policies 0! 
stabilisation and delayed increases in charges were tem: 
porarily covered by the Exchequer, since government’ 
have been largely responsible for them. But the price 
of such temporary relief would be subordination. There 
remain two directions along which it is possible t 
conceive (though by no means possible to be certain) 0! 
advance towards better railway service and good 
financial results. Neither is new. The first is the 
vigorous prosecution of the modernisation plan—an ac' 
of faith for the Exchequer, which has to provide the 
money on a prospectus that honestly admits tha! 
tangible returns lie some years away. The second is 
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the realisation of the greater commercial freedom that 
was promised to the commission in 1953, and which 
has still to be delivered. 

Even if these things are granted, the commission will 
be in a painful financial predicament for some years to 
come. It is failing to attract traffic, partly because of 
the competition (as it would assert, often the wasteful 
competition) of privately owned transport. The only 
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answer for a railway system that has been starved of 
new capital and short of some important grades of 
labour for several years is to give modernisation a fair 
chance to show its possibilities of providing improved 
service to railway users, and of yielding what promises 
to be an economic return. Only on sich conditions can 
the creeping glacier of deficits and despair be unfrozen 
and become a torrent of energy and enterprise. 


Mr Clore’s Victory 


Le JOHNSON called the high road to England the 
noblest prospect that a Scot ever sees. The 
majority of the former directors in Scottish Motor 
Traction, disagreeing with him, were not willing to take 
a road that led to Grafton Street and Mr Charles Clore. 
But struggle as they might, the SMT directors had in 
the end to concede complete victory to Mr Clore. He 
is the ‘new chairman of SMT, its fourth within a matter 
of weeks. The Atholl transactions, which clouded the 
issue last week, are repudiated. A new board directs 
the company’s affairs. On it sit Mr Charles Clore, his 
two close associates Mr Leonard Sainer and Mr John 
Gardiner, the Earl of Elgin and Sir Andrew Murray. 
Sir Andrew, the only former director of SMT left on 
the board, must feel some consolation, for at an earlier 
stage he was turned out of the chairmanship of the 
company for taking a more favourable view of Mr 
Clore’s bid than did his former fellow directors. 

The SMT case will surely rank with the Sears and 
the Savoy Hotel disputes as one of the leading examples 
of the take-over bid. In it all the ingredients 
of prejudice against bidders, ex parte statements, 
counter bids, and counter moves by directors were 
spiced by the gathering of the clans in national pride 
and sentiment. Most of the noise obscured the real 
point. It is that whoever wishes to make a bid because 
he thinks assets are being under-employed has a right 
to make that bid, and if he is successful to have a clear, 
unfettered title to the shares, with the rights that go 
with them unimpaired. 

Mr Clore now controls a majority of the SMT 
ordinary capital ; and as director he can modify the 
use to which the company’s assets have hitherto been 
put, for the benefit of the company, and of its share- 
holders, including himself. What are these assets ? 
On September 30th, the consolidated balance sheet 
of SMT revealed, in round terms, the following items: 


Ordinary capital ......... £1,509,000 
Reserves ........scescecsesees £15795,000 
Total liabilities ............ £3,873,000 
Net fixed assets........+.+ £657,000 
Liquid assets ...........+++. {2,070,000 
Total assets  ..........ceeee £3,873,000 


In the first skirmishes with Mr Clore, the directors of 
SMT said that the business of Alexander Findlay had 


been recently purchased for £650,000. Roughly, this 
purchase would seem to change the composition of the 
assets to the following : 
Net fixed assets ............ 
DE SUE | con asivnpies 


£1,300,000 
£1,420,000 

Even after this purchase SMT remained rich in liquid 
resources ; its businesses centred on the distribution 
of Vauxhall and Bedford vehicles in Scotiand, through 
SMT Sales and Service, and upon atomic develop- 
ments, through Alexander Findlay. That was a tempt- 
ing bait for Mr Clore. There was cash ; hidden untapped 
reserves in the unrealised value of freehold properties ; 
and assets employed in businesses which might form a 
link with his own interests in oil distribution and 
engineering. 

Mr Clore’s original bid was one 5s. “A” ordinary 
share in Sears Holdings for every 5s. ordinary share 
in SMT. Mr Hugh Fraser countered with a similar 
offer in the shares of the House of Fraser, the relative 
attractions of the two bids turning on small variations 


- In the prices of the shares. Mr Clore then added a cash 


premium of Is. a share to his offer, and Mr Fraser 
immediately followed suit. On June 18th, Mr Clore 
announced that he had gained control, after owners of 
§3 per cent of SMT’s ordinary capital had accepted 
his offer. Mr Fraser did not immediately withdraw his 
offer and, on June 19th, the directors of SMT (apart 
from Sir Andrew Murray) assented to it for the shares 
they owned. Mr Clore, aiming at something bigger 
than a bare majority, left his offer, including the cash 
premium, open until the close of business on June 
25th. On June 23rd, Mr Hugh Fraser, following 
the revelation of the Atholl transactions, which 
he said were entirely unknown to him, withdrew his 
bid “ with great regret.” | 

The Atholl transactions were a mine suddenly sprung 
by the directors of SMT. They seemed to have changed 
the face of the battlefield overnight, and it was con- 
tended that they might have prevented Mr Clore from 
gathering in the trophies of victory. Since they have 
been withdrawn, they will not be submitted to legal 
test—which is a pity, for they seemed to raise impor- 
tant points about the responsibilities of directors 
towards the disposal of properties and the interests of 
shareholders. The sparse details of these transactions 
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were first revealed in a statement issued on June 21st 
by Sir Andrew Murray, who throughout this affair 
seems to have been at variance with his former col- 
leagues on the SMT board. This was immediately 
followed by a statement from the SMT directors, 
summarising the transactions. Briefly they were :— 


(1) SMT agreed to purchase from Mr R. N. Scott the 
whole of the issued capital of Atholl Houses, a private 
building and construction company, for £850,000. Of 
this, £250,000 was to be paid over at once and securities 
representing the balance were to be lodged with the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, pending a confirmatory 
valuation by the chartered accountants, Messrs Wyllie J. 
Guild and Ballantyne. 


(2) SMT’s wholly owned subsidiary, SMT Sales and 
Service, granted an option for £14,000 to Atholl Develop- 
ments, a private company with which Mr R. N. Scott is 
associated, to purchase properties owned by SMT Sales 
and Service for £1,400,000. One clause of the option 
was that Atholl Developments should grant SMT Sales 
and Service 99-year leases on the properties sold. 


(3) In consequence of these arrangements, Mr R. N. 
Scott was appointed a director and the chairman of SMT. 


All this was decided at an SMT board meeting at 9 pm 
on Wednesday, June 20th. Thus new companies and 
new names were introduced to the struggle. One of 
them, Atholl Houses, is a private company, engaged in 
building and construction, registered in 1944. On 
December 31, 1954, the date of its last balance sheet on 
the companies’ file, it had an ordinary capital of 
£61,000, reserves of £133,000, fixed assets, less depre- 
ciation, of £27,000, current assets of £552,000, work in 
progress of £262,000, and sundry creditors of 
£265,000 ; in 19§3 it earned a gross profit of £36,000, 
and in 1954 of £184,000. Its board was entirely recon- 
stituted early this year, and is now made up of Mr R. N. 
Scott (registered at a London address), Lord Sempill, 
Sir Alfred Beit, Mr H. J. Guntrip, Mr G. A. Hender- 
son, Mr J. K. McCreery and Mr S. E. Bushell. Atholl 
Developments was incorporated as a private company 
on April 4th, with a capital of £100 ; its directors are 
Mr Bushell and Mr Guntrip, each holding 50 shares. 


The transactions between these companies and SMT 
seem to have been arranged in some haste. Mr Fraser, 
whose counter-offer the SMT directors had supported, 
“seems to have been taken by surprise. Sir Andrew 
Murray was summoned to the meeting only an hour 
before it took place, and in commenting on the Atholl 
Houses purchase he is reported as saying: 


This was the first time this matter had been mentioned 
to the board although there had been a meeting two days 
earlier and the board had no information or expert advice 
before them to give the matter proper consideration. 


On June 26th Sir Andrew Murray sought and secured 
an injunction in the London courts putting until June 
29th a restraint on the transfer of securities in 
connection with the Atholl Houses purchase. In the 
course of his argument, counsel read an affidavit from 
Sir Andrew in which he said that four of the SMT 
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directors had entered into the proposed transactions 
with the object of causing loss to the company and the 
stockholders by disposing of, or purporting to dispose of, 
assets for a grossly inadequate consideration, They sought 
to put the assets beyond the control of the majority 
of stockholders and a future board of directors. 
They were in breach of their fiduciary duties to the 
stockholders. 
These, it must be emphasised, are words used by one 
contender in a bitter struggle, and when the Court gave 
the injunction it did no more than find a prima facie 
case. While Sir Andrew sought an injunction in 
London, two petitions in connection with SMT and 
the Atholl transactions were lodged in the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh. They were then withdrawn on 
the same day, June 26th, for “ by mutual agreement ” 
the Atholl transactions had been cancelled. 


* 


These transactions now become a six days’ wonder, 
and until the legal dust has finally settled on them 
there would be neither point nor propriety in hazarding 
guesses at their real purport. But the episode has raised 
once again difficult and still largely unresolved questions 
about the fiduciary responsibilities of directors towards 
shareholders. It may go against the grain when 
directors are faced with aggressive buying of shares by 
“outsiders” to put this responsibility first. But put 
first it must be. It is legitimate for directors to resist 
a bid for shares within all proper bounds. But bids are 
usually made because directors have not-been doing as 
much for their company and the shareholders in it as 
the bidder promises to do in future. To say at that 
Stage that anything the bidder can do, they can do 
better, is to admit failure to do so in the past. To 
attempt to get out of this dilemma by such devices as 
radical changes in the nature of the assets, or even by 
attempting to put them beyond the reach of share- 
holders, is certainly objectionable. 

The Atholl transactions were announced after June 
18th, a date by which a small majority of the original 
shareholders in SMT had accepted Mr Clore’s offer. 
They can have accepted it only because they thought 
he was offering a fair price for their shares and because 
they were convinced by his arguments that the assets 
were not being fully employed and that the shares were 
previously undervalued. These shareholders, by accept- 
ing Sears shares, intended, in effect, to put the manage- 
ment of SMT into the hands of Mr Clore, presumably 
because they thought he would make a better job of 
it. However much this vote of no confidence must have 
hurt the original board of SMT, the directors should 
have heeded it and held their hand. They had lost the 
argument by June 18th. Then was the time for them 
to withdraw. A lost battle demands grace from the 
defeated, as well as mercy from the victor ; and 4s 
things were, Mr Clore, whether on grounds of 


equity or of economic common sense, had a right | 
his triumph. ! 
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Plymouth Tests the Market 


WO types of local authority issue have been permitted 

to come forward in advance of the Government’s own 
refunding operation. One involves no interference with the 
market—Warwickshire’s {£1 million of 5} per cent stock 
1964-1965 at {£984 which has been firmly placed with just 
enough stock available to make a market. The second is 
Plymouth’s issue of £3 million 5} per cent stock 1964-1965 
at £99—which is, in fact, a necessary conversion operation 
to replace £732,252 of Plymouth’s maturing 3 per cent stock 
1956 ; lists for the conversion offer will remain open until 
July 5th, but the bulk of the issue is new money. The 
terms that Plymouth has been able to obtain look distinctly 
slimmer than Warwickshire’s. The flat yield on the Ply- 
mouth stock is £5 6s. per cent compared with £5 6s. 8d. per 
cent on the Warwickshire stock and the gross redemption 
yield is £5 7s. 10d. per cent against £5 10s. Moreover, the 
sum required is larger. The true comparison, however, is 
between the cost of the Warwickshire stock to its guarantors 
—{984—and the cost of the Plymouth stock to underwriters 
if they have to take it—{99. Plymouth is therefore slightly 
dearer to underwriters. Whether and how far they have 
been called upon to take it will not be known until the 
conversion lists have closed and dealings start next Friday. 


Both these authorities are doing substantially better with 
quoted stocks than are the large number of corporations that 
are perforce doing their borrowing through the mortgage 
and short money markets. Active business goes on in these 
markets and large sums of money continue to by-pass the 
Stock Exchange. For temporary money from seven days to 
one month and seven days, a rate of 5} per cent per annum 
is being paid ; for longer periods up to one-year the prevail- 
ing rate is 54 per cent. In the mortgage market the rate is a 
firm six per cent for periods of two to five years and the same 
rate is frequently, though not quite invariably, paid on 
seven-year mortgages. From that term of years onwards the 
rate shades away, as the mortgage lengthens, to 5% per cent, 
§¢ per cent and for the longest mortgages of all §4 per cent. 
An exceptional feature is that some local authorities are 
finding it necessary to agree to pay §4 per cent for periods 
as long as 30 years—a sure sign that the supplies of mort- 
gage money are less than the demand and that the institu- 
tions that use that form of investment can call the tune. 


The market still has its bright spots ; the active buying 
of oil shares, including a strong American demand for 
British Petroleum that has hoisted the price by 23s. 9d. to 
180s. 74d. in a week, is the most obvious of them.. The 
modest revival of activity among gold shares is another, but 
as a whole the markets have been without a firm trend, gilt- 
edged stocks dragging downwards and industrials marking 
time. The Government’s funding operation must now coin- 


Business Notes 


cide fairly closely with the start of the second half of the 
year, which itself usually brings a little life to gilt-edged. 
The time for market stagnation to be resolved in one direc- 
tion or the other is approaching. 


Bill Rate Jumps 


HE behaviour of the Treasury bill rate has troubled the 
B gilt-edged market during the past week. At last week’s 
tender the discount houses cut their application price by 
4d. per cent, with the result that the average rate of discount 
rose to nearly §3% per cent ; the three preceding tenders 
were at just over § per cent. The downward drift that 
persisted while sterling held firm Seems to have been 
Clearly reversed. From the peak of §32 per cent 
touched just after the mid-February increase in Bank rate, 
the Treasury bill rate had sagged almost to 41% per cent by 
early May, and then stood unchanged until sterling came 


‘ under fire at the end of that month. The latest increase 


is associated with renewed weakness in sterling, but it also 
reflects technical operations at the end of the half-year. 
The prospect that money stringency on June 30th’ would 
force the discount houses heavily “ into the Bank ” for seven- 
day loans at Bank rate would have tended to force bill rates 
up in any case, but this time the fear of stringency was 
sharpened by the fact that the half-year ends on a Saturday, 
so that all the bills offered at last week’s tender had to be 
carried through the difficult period. Although it reduced 
its bid sharply, the bill market secured a large allotment ; 
that normally would have underpinned the higher rate ; but 
on this occasion it did no more than offset the rather low 
allotments secured in the two preceding weeks. The cause 
of the unexpectedly large allotment was a striking decline 
in “outside” tenders—total applications dropped from 
£396 million to £359 million, easily the lowest since the 
corresponding tender before end-1955—but there is no 
reason to regard this as a lasting change in the recently 
strong appetite for bills. The “outside” houses were 
obviously also preparing for the June 30th stringency. This 
suggests that the latest rise in the rate will not be maintained. 
The more pronounced weakness of sterling in the past 
few days may retard the readjustment, and is indeed a 
ground for a further increase ; but the City has doubtless 
noted the support that Mr Macmillan has lately given to the 
view that monetary policy will not get significantly tougher 
unless Britain faces a major crisis. “In circumstances of 
extreme emergency,” he said last week, “it might be right 
to accept temporarily an even stiffer dose of monetary de- 
flation than we have now.” But such a course, he thought, 
would have disadvantages: “if we keep our nerve we can 
surely find the way out . . . without recourse to the most 
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extreme monetary measures.” Such an utterance is bound 


to weaken the psychological force of the money weapon he 
is wielding. 


Sterling Below $2-80 


TERLING has this week crossed the psychologically 
S important line of its dollar parity. At the beginning of 
the week the rate on New York in the official market was 
$2.80}. But sterling came under further pressure and as 
the Exchange Equalisation Account apparently offered no 
resistance the line of $2.80 was crossed on Tuesday. By 
Thursday the quotation was $2.793. A good commercial 
demand for dollars has persisted, notably from oil com- 
panies, and the demand for sterling is at a low ebb. This 
is partly seasonal, reflecting the passing of the wool and 
cocoa selling peaks, partly due to special influences such 
as the shearers’ strike in Australia which has seriously 
impeded movements of wool, and partly the result of falls 
in the prices of some sterling area commodities including 
copper and tin. Those three influences together do not, 
however, amount to a full explanation of sterling’s weakness. 
End-of-month balancing of books was also important. Now 
that sterling appears to be under suspicion by many Con- 
tinental merchants and bankers, there is a tendency at the 
end of each month for any balances to be sold. 

The foreign exchange market in recent weeks has, how- 
ever, been largely dominated by the exceptional strength 
of the Deutsche mark, which paradoxically has gained from 
the recently announced measures to temper the strength of 
the German balance of payments. The impending reduc- 
tion in import duties into Germany should in the long run 
lead to increased imports into that country, but the imme- 
diate effect of the announcement has been to hold up many 
import orders until the benefit of the lower duties can be 
secured. Vague talk from German ministers about the 
desirability of reconsidering the structure of exchange rates 
in Europe has inevitably been translated into rumours of a 
possible revaluation of the Deutsche mark. Against ster- 
ling the mark rate has this week touched 11.67%, which is 
almost the extreme of the range of permissible fluctuations. 

The London foreign exchange market will welcome the 
decision announced by the Bank of England this week to 
allow individuals and firms outside the sterling area to 
transact business in the London market for both spot and 
forward transactions. Hitherto direct access to the London 
market by residents outside the sterling area has been 
restricted to recognised banks. This was a relic of the days 
when the British exchange control authorities insisted that 
currency transactions should be related to genuine com- 
mercial operations and therefore demanded a counterpart 
of unquestioned “respectability” for any deal. 


PWLB Limits Cut 


HE authorised limits upon the issue of funds to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners are being reduced 
in conformity with the steep reduction that has occurred 
in new lendings by the PWLB as a result of the new 
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policy of requiring the local authorities to finance them. 
selves as far as possible through the market. In the financia! 
year to date new lendings by the PWLB have amounted to 
only £29 million, compared with £90 million in the corre- 
sponding period last year ; over the eight months since the 
change in policy occurred they have totalled £133 million 
(compared with £298 million). The new Public Work; 
Loans Bill accordingly fixes lower limits for the provision 
of finance to and by the Loan Commissioners. Issues to 
them during the period before the passing of a further 
Act must not exceed £300 million, compared with {590 
million fixed for the period now ending. More significantly, 
the limit upon the PWLB’s aggregate commitments out- 
standing at any time during the period, together with the 
amount of its new advances, is now to be fixed at {400 
million, whereas previously it was £1,000 million. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury has made a rather puzzling 
change in the Board’s lending terms. It has reduced the 
rate for loans of less than five years from 53 per cent to 
5: per cent. The proportion of total borrowing from th 
PWLB for such short periods is small. But if the 
Government were working on the principle tha: 
changes in PWLB charges ought to conform to 
those in its own costs of borrowings for like periods, 
this adjustment would be reasonably explicable, since the 
yields on short bends have fallen considerably in the three 
months since the previous change in PWLB rates. But 
those rates are still substantially above the bond yields ; 
moreover, the criterion for PWLB charges now i: 
supposed to be the rates at which local authorities of good 
credit standing can borrow in the market. None of the 
authorities has attempted a market issue of stock for 4 
life of five years or less—but in the mortgage market the 
rate for short borrowings is the highest of all, and sub 
stantially above even the former §§ per cent rate of the 
PWLB. 


Redundancy at BMC 


HE dismissal of 6,000 workers by the British Motor 

Corporation on Friday—nearly an eighth of its total 
production labour force—did not come as a complete sui 
prise. The weakening of the car industry’s markets io 
Britain and overseas has taken place just when BMC wa: 
making substantial additions to its production capacits 
Last year the group increased its sales by 27 per cent t 
463,000 vehicles, of which about 200,000 were exported, 
and it was putting the finishing touches to its preparations 
to expand capacity to an annual rate of about 500,00 
vehicles by the spring of this year and to 600,000 by mid 
summer. Although the company claims that its total exports 
and its share of the home market have grown since las: 
August, the end of its last financial year, any growth in tot! 
sales must clearly have been far below the one-third increase 
on which its output plans had been based. This must have 
eaten heavily into the company’s operating margins and, 
significantly, BMC held out until March before following 
the price increases other manufacturers made last October, 
presumably in the hope of stimulating demand for its 
products. The short-time working that broke out amongst 
car manufacturers in January, too, has never shown much 
subsequent improvement at the Austin plant. Recently 
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about 7,000 of the group’s employees have been working 
a four-day week and, according to the company’s statement 
this week, it will still be necessary, even after the dismissals 
have taken place, for an unspecified number of the remain- 
ing employees to work a three- or four-day week. 


Although the Government’s policy of squeezing resources 
out of home consumption into exports and investment has 
contributed to the industry’s, and British Motor Corpora- 
tion’s, present troubles, car sales have been falling away 
more markedly in overseas markets, particularly in the 
traditional “ winter” outlets in Australia (where a further 
round of import cuts was announced this week). But this 
will not stop pressure being put on the Government—and 
on the company—to prevent these changes in employment 
taking place. Although the BMC dismissals are the biggest 
single batch yet, they are straightforward redundancies 
unclouded by emotive associations with automation that 
have confused the issues at Standard. But BMC might 
have drawn at least one conclusion from the Coventry 
dispute ; giving its redundant workers (many of whom 
have lately had one extra day of leisure each week on which 
they might have looked for other jobs) and their unions 
only two days’ notice of the dismissals may yet prove to be 
a more costly way of handling the redundancies than if the 
company had taken them earlier into its confidence. It 
might also profit from the other car manufacturers who 
appear to be weathering the industry’s troubles less uncom- 
fortably ; a good half of the redundancies arise in the 
Austin part of the group and it is no secret that Austin 
models have lately been faring relatively much worse than 
other makes of car on the restricted home market. 


The New Aijir Fares 


HE new air fares announced during the week-end apply 
- at this point exclusively to the North Atlantic route, 
but it is only a matter of time before they spread over the 
whole international network. With this prospect before 
them, many operators find some of the reductions more 
drastic than they would have liked, though the impact of 
the cuts is softened by being spread over approximately 
two years, which gives them time to reconsider the size and 
composition of their fleets. Airlines have been placing vast 
orders for aircraft to be delivered in the early 1960s. The 
new fares, and the new kind of traffic they are designed to 
attract, will force them to order additional equipment for 
delivery in the period 1957-59—and raises for many the 
serious problem of how to finance the deals. The reductions 
come into effect in the following stages: 

October, 1956: a new 15-day return fare costing roughly 

20 per cent less than the standard tourist fare will be 
introduced. This device was proposed first by Trans- 
World Airlines to attract holiday traffic across the North 
Atlantic and at the same time to reduce the seasonal peaks 
that holiday traffic causes. 

April, 1957: first class fares will be cut by about Io per 
cent, while a new de luxe first class service, costing roughly 
the same as today’s standard first class, will be introduced 
simultaneously. 

April, 1958: “third class” air travel will be promote¢ 
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with a cut of about 16 per cent in the standard tourist fares. 

To make this reduction pay, the airlines will have to pack 

the maximum number of seats into their aircraft, cut cabin 

service to the minimum, probably by eliminating the bar 
and all meals, and use the maximum number of re-fuelling 
stops in the North Atlantic crossing. : 

It is the spartan standard of this new low-rate service 
that makes the purchase of new equipment desirable, if 
not essential. As the recommendations now stand, it seems 
impossible to fit them into the present arrangement of carry- 
ing two classes of passenger, first and tourist, on the same 
aircraft. When the original tourist fares were introduced 
in 1952 competition between carriers produced a higher 
standard of comfort for passengers than was originally 
intended. Will the same happen to the third class service 
between now and its introduction in 1958 ? The technical 
regulation of the new service—what it means in terms of the 
size, density and pitch of seats, lunch boxes and fuelling 
stops—will not be worked out until the airlines meet again 
in the autumn. 


Passing the Cap Round 


ETAILS of the cuts in defence spending strongly suggest 

that when the Chancellor passed round his cap the 
Service departments put in the loose change they happened 
to find in their pockets. Their contributions—{17 million 
from the Army, {£11 million from the Navy and {9 million 
from the RAF—represent over half of the new saving 
announced by Mr Macmillan, but it can hardly be, called 
the outcome of planned and deliberate economies in defence 
spending. Chance plays a big part in it ; so do reorganisa- 
tion policies set in hand by the Services some time before 
Mr Macmillan asked them to put anything into the kitty. 
One reason why the RAF is now able to run down its 
spending on pay, clothing, works and supplies to the tune 
of more than £4 million is that its strength has fallen some 
few thousands below the level provided for in the 1956-57 
estimates ; the same is true of the Navy and the Army. 
Men who do not stay in the Services do not need to be 
fed, clothed, housed, paid or trained, but their absence is 
unplanned and unpremeditated and so are any savings that 
arise from it. 


Almost all the savings contributed by the Navy arise from 
a running down of stocks and repair work that forms part 
of a streamlining programme begun in the Admiralty several 
months ago. The Navy expects to save some part of £3 
million by slowing down the rate of delivery of its aircraft, 
and the balance by reducing its machinery requirements. 
Such reductions in stocks and stores, which make up the 
lion’s share of the Army and Navy economies, represent a 
once-for-all contribution at the expense of working capital. 
The real cuts in planned expenditure by the Services as 
distinct from the civil defence departments that can be 
traced in the figures seem to amount to less than £5 million. 
These arise from the cancellation by the RAF of some of 
its outstanding orders for Hunters and Valiants ; but these 
cuts had been decided upon some time earlier because the 
Hunter was becoming out of date and the Valiant was being 
replaced by the newer and bigger Victor and Vulcan 
bombers. 












Grey Skies for Aircraft 


HE bulk of defence production consists of aircraft, their 
13 engines, accessories and armaments. No overt cuts 
have so far been made in the aircraft production programme 
that cannot be wholly justified on technical grounds, but 
some savage root pruning has been going on inside the 
Ministry of Supply that could have serious consequences 
for the aircraft industry. During the past year a philosophy 
has been developing which aims at paring down the number 
of projects supported by the Ministry to the bare minimum 
required to maintain the fighting strength of the RAF. 
Thus, future development seems likely to be narrowed 
down to work on (a) a supersonic bomber to replace the 
V-bombers in the 1960s ; (b) a basic day and all-weather 
fighter (the one design being developed into two marks for 
the separate roles); (c) a small interceptor fighter ; and 
(d) probably less than half a dozen guided weapons for 
firing from air to air, ground to air, or as long-range 
ballistic missiles. There is little room in such a programme 
for ancillaries to military striking power like helicopters, 
or for aircraft tailored to specific applications. Under this 
philosophy civil airliners would get Government support 
only if they could first win commercial backing in firm 
orders from one or other of the British air corporations. 

The Ministry would be wholeheartedly commended for 
pruning the luxuriant growth of development projects that 
it so happily cultivated up to a year or so ago if it were not 
for the fear that it is now going to the opposite extreme. 
For this spartan plan allows for only one of these projects 
in each category to be developed at any one time. The 
contract for the supersonic bomber, for example, is held by 
A. V. Roe and no similar contract is likely to be placed 
with any other manufacturer ; the day fighter contract is 
held by English Electric for its P.1 fighter, and Saunders- 
Roe are building the only rocket interceptor that the 
Ministry is likely to sponsor. If there is one lesson to be 
learnt from the chequered record of the past ten years, 
it is that the most promising projects on paper can fail 
somewhere along the seven years or so that it takes to bring 
them into service. That the RAF is at least able to hold 
its own today is due to the fact that it had more than one 
type (though sometimes, indeed, far too many) under 
development from which to choose its final equipment. 
There -is no reason to suggest that the Ministry’s 
experts are any better able to judge an aircraft from the 
drawing board than they were a few years ago. The new 
system implies that they are able to choose with absolute 
certainty the right makers capable of producing the few 
types that are contemplated. Are conditions in this industry 
now such that it is quite safe to extinguish the last flicker 
of competition and rely on two or three chosen instruments? 


Sugar Conference Adjourns 


HE International Sugar Conference in New York 
ot caaeaed last week without making much progress 
towards its main objective of enlarging the membership 
of the International Sugar Agreement. It is expected to 


meet again in Geneva in the first week of October. Even 
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after a month of discussion the quotas desired by th. 
exporters were still much higher than the likely requirs. 
ments of the free market. There were no formal negotiatiyn; 
on the range of prices (at present a maximum of 4.35 cents 
a lb fas Cuba and a minimum of 3.25 cents), but possibl 
revisions to the method of administering the price rang: 
were discussed and two proposals were left for furth 
examination. The real need is to bring into the agreement 
at least two of the major exporters now outside it—Pery, 
Indonesia and Brazil. If that can be done—and the con- 
ference showed that the door is not yet closed—technica! 
questions will matter little. 


irther 


Who Wants Standard? 


HROUGHOUT the automation dispute, and througho 
Standard Motor Company’s lengthy and at times diffi- 
cult discussions with the unions, there has been persisten’ 
and heavy buying of Standard Motor Company’s §s. ordi- 
nary stock units. From a low point of 6s. 6d. earlier this 
year they touched gs. 3d. last week before falling back to 
8s. Latterly they have been about 2s. per unit above 
British Motor Corporation’s 5s. units, whereas normally 
a difference of about one shilling per unit in the opposite 
direction is expected. About three million units out of 
a total of 27,700,000 have passed into the names of 
four nominee companies. The great majority of these 
purchases have been made at prices not above 7s. 3d. per 
unit. The buying stopped significantly when that price 
was passed and the last part of the advance was the work 
of small speculators who had read of the buying. 
It is fruitless to try to nominate the buyer if it is a single 
buyer, but it is not quite so difficult to see why he should 
be buying. The Standard §s. unit at 7s. 3d. was one of 


MARKET CAPITALISATION PER VEHICLI 











| Market , Capital p 
Share price | capitalisa- ve aa: mit cl 
tion® put 1955 ot Outp 
fmn. 000's | 
Ford (£1) 32: 3d...... 67-8 | 556 £190 
BMC (5s) 6s 44d...... 49.7 463 £106 
Standard (4s) at 7s 3d ° | 13- 1 171 fé 
Standard (5s) at 85.... | 14-0 171 {82 
Rootes (4s) 5s 6d..... 7-7 120 £64 





* Including preference capital at par. 


the cheapest ways into motor manufacturing capaci: 
through the market. In fact Roote’s capacity measured | 
the same way is a little cheaper but any substantial buyin: 
would quickly reverse the relationship. That does not mak: 
Standard the best company or the best investment for | 
average investor. But if the object is to control or even © 
influence production then Standard is a cheap purchase a0 
one of the few companies with a substantial tractor outpu! 
The table shows the relation between vehicle production 
1955 and the capitalisation as valued through the mark 
It has been necessary to leave out Vauxhall, whose ordin. 
capital is unquoted. 

One further deduction may be made. The buyer ): 
invested roughly £1 million and has now between 10 Pp 
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Staying’ GWE” ¢ 


BICC Erectors secure one of the twelve steel stays anchoring 
the 750 ft. BBC Television Mast at Sutton Coldfield. Some 
of these stays have a breaking load of over 200 tons, sufficient 
to keep the structure stable even against extreme wind forces. 

This mast has the “ Staying-Power ”’ characteristic of all BICC 
Telecommunications products, ranging from television transmitting 
masts as shewn above to telephone and radio frequency cables 
for every purpose, moulded polypole couplers and winding wires 
for all types of coil. British Insulated Callender’s Cables Lid., 

21, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Extract from Liverpool precede es 
(Municipal Records) Circa 1562 


‘Item—Wee p’sent fynd & | 
in flrancies Walwercke to | 
libertie of a forayne burge 
towne bye marieng & taki 
his wieffe3. . . oone of the d 
& keyrs of John Toxtath 
decessed and now enjoyin 
halff& burgage of land as it 
buyihed, ... in the Dale ot 
Liv®ole in the tenure & 
occupacon of David Whit! 
Smith: And for his ingress . 
he pajeth p’sentlie ijs vjd. (2 
to the Comyn Coffer & tre 
ower-& besyds the Record 
Srgient fee, with a pot ale & 
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and silent. Just to hold a Sheaffer is to 
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cent and 1§ per cent of the company’s equity, too little to 
control but enough to influence. It would not have been 
possible to buy on that scale unless the market had been well 
supplied with stock. The merger with Beans Industries had 
produced some of those shares, because after an operation 
of that kind there are always a number of shareholders 
whose intention is to sell. It may seem surprising that 
anyone should be seeking control or influence over motor 
manufacturing capacity at a moment when most manu- 
facturers are suffering the pangs of an adverse market, but 
such a buyer could only operate by taking a long view. 


The Switch In Output 


NDUSTRIAL Output, which up to the end of April had 

been running fractionally above the level of a year ago, 
fell in May. The forecast of the index of industrial produc- 
tion for that month published by the Treasury this week is 
135-6 against 140 for May last year (1948=100). Although 
the Whitsun holidays fell inside this month in both years, 
there was one fewer working day in May this year, so the 
drop in output would have been a little more than the four 
per cent suggested by these figures. Through the first five 
months of 1956 therefore the index has shown virtually no 
change on the corresponding months of 1955 and, seasonally 
corrected, it has fallen somewhat below the level reached 
in the second half of last year. 


INDEX OF 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1948 — 100) 













All Industries Manufacturing 





1955 1956 











JORIS iin cia snap seas he | 3 140 143 
February ........... | 140 | 141 145 145 
MONS. cco reees | 143 | «140 148 145 
| 139 | 140 144 «| #144 
eh au he cee | 134 | 136 140 | 140 
RR 140 135-6 146 | 
Mics c ek eaes 137 | 7 144 
137 | - 143 
e 3954 | #1955 | 1954 | 1955 
July-Sept........... 122 eo} 127 125 131 
Oct Ee. . 0250005. 137 | 1483 141 | 148 









This the Treasury Bulletin for Industry described last 
week as “part of the necessary cost of adjustment, as 
resources move from one use to another.” There are signs 
of these shifts taking place—and indeed in the right direc- 
tion. The volume of exports has grown, deliveries of plant 
and machinery are up, and real consumption seems to be 
lower. Output of coal, steel, building materials, and 
sulphuric acid has been rising, but steel output fell last 
month by 1.3 per cent—for the first time for a very long 
time—largely as the result of the maintenance workers’ 
dispute. 


Italy Eases Exchange Control 


MASSIVE consolidation and simplification of the law 
Pisesieiie exchange control in Italy has taken place. 
A hundred laws and innumerable decrees have been 
consolidated into a single basic law, with the object not only 
of simplifying but also of liberalising the exchange control. 
The main effect is that the market in foreign banknotes, 
which previously was restricted to Italian authorised banks, 
is set free. This measure, which at first sight might seem to 
be intended for the benefit of tourists arriving in Italy when 
banks are closed, has a much wider significance. The free 
market in foreign bank notes becomes available for repatria- 
tion of foreign capital and for remitting abroad the income 
earned on it. Previously foreign capital had to remain in 
Italy for two years before a claim for repatriation could be 
considered and the remittance of dividend and profits was 
restricted to a maximum of 8 per cent on the capital 
invested in Italy. These restrictions hold for capital pay- 
ments made through the official market. But henceforth 
additional payments on capital account may be made with- 
out restriction if they are canalised through the market 
for foreign bank notes. 

As unlimited repatriation of capital and of profits can 
take place through the market in foreign bank notes, the 
legalisation and extension of that market may ultimately lead 
to a considerable increase in the price of these notes in terms 
of Italian lira, amounting to a veiled and partial devaluation 
of the Italian currency. It may also deprive the Italian 
exchange reserve of one of its largest sources of foreign 
currencies. In addition to these measures, the reform of 
Italian exchange control will give importers into Italy 
greater freedom of choice in the currencies in which they 
can pay for their imports. Exporters from Italy have also 
been given a longer period within which to bring home the 
proceeds of their sales. Underlying these concessions is the 
much healthier state of the Italian balance of payments and 
the fact that the Italian gold and foreign exchange reserve 
has now risen to a record figure of just over $1,000 million. 


Two Prices for Copper 


HEN the same commodity sells for two widely dif- 
ferent prices there is bound to be trouble. Since 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust group began selling copper 
at a fixed price the difference between that and the open 
market price in London has been as much as {50 a ton, 
and at one time it widened to {90 a ton. More often than 
not, the difference has been heavily in favour of RST’s 
customers. What this has meant to a manufacturer of 
copper products who was obliged to pay the open market 
price was described this week by the chairman of Richard 
Johnson and Nephew. 
The more Selection Trust copper a firm was able to 
obtain, either directly or indirectly in semi-manufactured 
form, the better its chances of obtaining business. Buyers 


obviously could not afford to overlook so substantial a 
gap [in prices], which often amounted to a figure very 
much greater than the manufacturer’s cost of conversion. 
Old standing connections were broken up ; the regular flow 
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An immaculate pen the Sheaffer; 
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cent and 15 per cent of the company’s equity, too little to 
control but enough to influence. It would not have been 
possible to buy on that scale unless the market had been well 
supplied with stock. The merger with Beans Industries had 
produced some of those shares, because after an operation 
of that kind there are always a number of shareholders 
whose intention is to sell. It may seem surprising that 
anyone should be seeking control or influence over motor 
manufacturing capacity at a moment when most manu- 
facturers are suffering the pangs of an adverse market, but 
such a buyer could only operate by taking a long view. 


The Switch In Output 


NDUSTRIAL Output, which up to the end of April had 

been running fractionally above the level of a year ago, 
fell in May. The forecast of the index of industrial produc- 
tion for that month published by the Treasury this week is 
135-6 against 140 for May last year (1948=100). Although 
the Whitsun holidays fell inside this month in both years, 
there was one fewer working day in May this year, so the 
drop in output would have been a little more than the four 
per cent suggested by these figures. Through the first five 
months of 1956 therefore the index has shown virtually no 
change on the corresponding months of 1955 and, seasonally 
corrected, it has fallen somewhat below the level reached 
in the second half of last year. 
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This the Treasury Bulletin for Industry described last 
week as “part of the necessary cost of adjustment, as 
resources move from one use to another.” There are signs 
of these shifts taking place—and indeed in the right direc- 
tion. The volume of exports has grown, deliveries of plant 
and machinery are up, and real consumption seems to be 
lower. Output of coal, steel, building materials, and 
sulphuric acid has been rising, but steel output fell last 
month by 1.3 per cent—for the first time for a very long 
time—largely as the result of the maintenance workers’ 
dispute. 


Italy Eases Exchange Control 


MASSIVE consolidation and simplification of the law 
PRccastetian exchange contro] in Italy has taken place. 
A hundred laws and innumerable decrees have been 
consolidated into a single basic law, with the object not only 
of simplifying but also of liberalising the exchange control. 
The main effect is that the market in foreign banknotes, 
which previously was restricted to Italian authorised banks, 
is set free. This measure, which at first sight might seem to 
be intended for the benefit of tourists arriving in Italy when 
banks are closed, has a much wider significance. The free 
market in foreign bank notes becomes available for repatria- 
tion of foreign capital and for remitting abroad the income 
earned on it. Previously foreign capital had to remain in 
Italy for two years before a claim for repatriation could be 
considered and the remittance of dividend and profits was 
restricted to a maximum of 8 per cent on the capital 
invested in Italy. These restrictions hold for capital pay- 
ments made through the official market. But henceforth 
additional payments on capital account may be made with- 
out restriction if they are canalised through the market 
for foreign bank notes. 

As unlimited repatriation of capital and of profits can 
take place through the market in foreign bank notes, the 
legalisation and extension of that market may ultimately lead 
to a considerable increase in the price of these notes in terms 
of Italian lira, amounting to a veiled and partial devaluation 
of the Italian currency. It may also deprive the Italian 
exchange reserve of one of its largest sources of foreign 
currencies. In addition to these measures, the reform of 
Italian exchange control will give importers into Italy 
greater freedom of choice in the currencies in which they 
can pay for their imports. Exporters from Italy have also 
been given a longer period within which to bring home the 
proceeds of their sales. Underlying these concessions is the 
much healthier state of the Italian balance of payments and 
the fact that the Italian gold and foreign exchange reserve 
has now risen to a record figure of just over $1,000 million. 


Two Prices for Copper 


HEN the same commodity sells for two widely dif- 
ferent prices there is bound to be trouble. Since 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust group began selling copper 
at a fixed price the difference between that and the open 
market price in London has been as much as £§0 a ton, 
and at one time it widened to {90 a ton. More often than 
not, the difference has been heavily in favour of RST’s 
customers. What this has meant to a manufacturer of 
copper products who was obliged to pay the open market 
price was described this week by the chairman of Richard 
Johnson and Nephew. 
The more Selection Trust copper a firm was able to 
obtain, either directly or indirectly in semi-manufactured 
form, the better its chances of obtaining business. Buyers 
obviously could not afford to overlook so substantial a 
gap [in prices], which often amounted to a figure very 
much greater than the manufacturer’s cost of conversion. 
Old standing connections were broken up ; the regular flow 
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cent and 15 per cent of the company’s equity, too little to 
control but enough to influence. It would not have been 
possible to buy on that scale unless the market had been well 
supplied with stock. The merger with Beans Industries had 
produced some of those shares, because after an operation 
of that kind there are always a number of shareholders 
whose intention is to sell. It may seem surprising that 
anyone should be seeking control or influence over motor 
manufacturing capacity at a moment when most manu- 
facturers are suffering the pangs of an adverse market, but 
such a buyer could only operate by taking a long view. 


The Switch In Output 


NDUSTRIAL output, which up to the end of April had 

been running fractionally above the level of a year ago, 
fell in May. The forecast of the index of industrial produc- 
tion for that month published by the Treasury this week is 
135-6 against 140 for May last year (1948=100). Although 
the Whitsun holidays fell inside this month in both years, 
there was one fewer working day in May this year, so the 
drop in output would have been a little more than the four 
per cent suggested by these figures. Through the first five 
months of 1956 therefore the index has shown virtually no 
change on the corresponding months of 1955 and, seasonally 
corrected, it has fallen somewhat below the level reached 
in the second half of last year. 
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This the Treasury Bulletin for Industry described last 
week as “part of the necessary cost of adjustment, as 
resources move from one use to another.” There are signs 
of these shifts taking place—and indeed in the right direc- 
tion. The volume of exports has grown, deliveries of plant 
and machinery are up, and real consumption seems to be 
lower. Output of coal, steel, building materials, and 
sulphuric acid has been rising, but steel output fell last 
month by 1.3 per cent—for the first time for a very long 
time—largely as the result of the maintenance workers’ 
dispute. 


Italy Eases Exchange Control 


MASSIVE consolidation and simplification of the law 
Pectchitin exchange control in Italy has taken place. 
A hundred laws and innumerable decrees have been 
consolidated into a single basic law, with the object not only 
of simplifying but also of liberalising the exchange control. 
The main effect is that the market in foreign banknotes, 
which previously was restricted to Italian authorised banks, 
is set free. This measure, which at first sight might seem to 
be intended for the benefit of tourists arriving in Italy when 
banks are closed, has a much wider significance. The free 
market in foreign bank notes becomes available for repatria- 
tion of foreign capital and for remitting abroad the income 
earned on it. Previously foreign capital had to remain in 
Italy for two years before a claim for repatriation could be 
considered and the remittance of dividend and profits was 
restricted to a maximum of 8 per cent on the capital 
invested in Italy. These restrictions hold for capital pay- 
ments made through the official market. But henceforth 
additional payments on capital account may be made with- 
out restriction if they are canalised through the market 
for foreign bank notes. 

As unlimited repatriation of capital and of profits can 
take place through the market in foreign bank notes, the 
legalisation and extension of that market may ultimately lead 
to a considerable increase in the price of these notes in terms 
of Italian lira, amounting to a veiled and partial devaluation 
of the Italian currency. It may also deprive the Italian 
exchange reserve of one of its largest sources of foreign 
currencies. In addition to these measures, the reform of 
Italian exchange control will give importers into Italy 
greater freedom of choice in the currencies in which they 
can pay for their imports. Exporters from Italy have also 
been given a longer period within which to bring home the 
proceeds of their sales. Underlying these concessions is the 
much healthier state of the Italian balance of payments and 
the fact that the Italian gold and foreign exchange reserve 
has now risen to a record figure of just over $1,000 million. 


Two Prices for Copper 


HEN the same commodity sells for two widely dif- 
ferent prices there is bound to be trouble. Since 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust group began selling copper 
at a fixed price the difference between that and the open 
market price in London has been as much as {§0 a ton, 
and at one time it widened to {90 a ton. More often than 
not, the difference has been heavily in favour of RST’s 
customers. What this has meant to a manufacturer of 
copper products who was obliged to pay the open market 
price was described this week by the chairman of Richard 
Johnson and Nephew. 
The more Selection Trust copper a firm was able to 
obtain, either directly or indirectly in semi-manufactured 
form, the better its chances of obtaining business. Buyers 


obviously could not afford to overlook so substantial a 
gap [in prices], which often amounted to a figure very 
much greater than the manufacturer’s cost of conversion. 
Old standing connections were broken up ; the regular flow 
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of business ceased, and had it not been for the delivery 
factor, the dislocation would have been worse still. . . . 
The effect of the two-price system has been to encourage 
buyers even further to hold back the placing of orders 
until the last possible moment, and to carry the minimum 
stock. This places a heavy burden on the few firms such 
as ours who actually finance the importing of copper... . 
Who knows when we are buying our copper for shipment 
how the Selection Trust and London Metal Exchange 
prices will compare by the time we receive it? The 
position may be such that the copper will be unsaleable. 
In recent months, as Mr M. A. T. Johnson pointed out, 
the boot has been on the other foot, with the open market 
price usually below the fixed price. Buyers in both camps 
will be glad when the open market price settles down, and 
the price fixed by the RST group keeps more closely in 
line with the market. Until that time comes—and it may 
not be very far away—each set of buyers by turns is likely 
to feel aggrieved. 


Canadian Dollars in Demand 


HE Canadian dollar has again been strong in the 

foreign exchange market this week rising to 1% cents 
premium over the US dollar and to $2.74% against 
sterling. The latest published figures of Canadian external 
trade hardly fit into this picture. Both March and April 
returns showed Canada with the worst visible deficits for 
six years. Since then, however, the St. Lawrence has un- 
frozen and visible trade has turned strongly in Canada’s 
favour. European buying of grain has until recently been 
unusually heavy. Some of the most persistent buying of 
Canadian grain has come from the Netherlands and signifi- 
cantly the guilder has been comparatively weak in recent 
weeks. 

The most important factor in the strength of the Canadian 
dollar is not, however, current trade but capital transactions. 
Apart from the continued inflow of American funds into 
Canada and some transfer of capital from Europe, there has 
been an appreciable volume of Canadian borrowing in the 
United States market. The most recent shift towards easier 
money in the United States, in conjunction with the con- 
tinuing tightness of credit in Canada, has induced some 
borrowers, including the Province of Columbia and the City 
of Montreal, to make issues in the New York market. The 
amount raised by these two borrowers alone was $60 million 
and some of this substantial sum has recently been going 
across the exchanges. 
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World Bank’s Loan to Tata 


0 establish a steel works or to expand one is the adyi: 
that the international experts are constantly giving to 
under-developed countries ‘and that under-dey loped 
countries apparently love to hear. It may not always be the 


most sensible advice, but there is no gainsaying that India 
is now firmly set on the road of steel expansion and has 
written into its second five-yeag, plan an increase in finished 
steel production from the vain 1; million tons to abou 
43 million tons. So it happans that the World Bank's 


biggest loan yet for industry or for Asia is to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company of Jamshedpur. It is the second loan 


that the bank has made for steel in India, for one has also 
been made to the Indian Iron and Steel Company. The 
loan to Tata is for $75 million in various currencies and 1s 
for 15 years. It carries interest at 43 per cent, is guaranteed 


by the Indian government with Baring Brothers as 
trustees and is secured by a first mortgage on the [ata 
company’s immovable property. As has been arranged 
with many of the bank’s recent loans, private American 
institutions—First National City Bank, the Irving Trust 
Company and the Manufacturers Trust Company—are par- 
ticipating. They take a total of $2,355,000 of the first 
maturing tranche of the loan due for repayment in December 
1959. The loan will cover part of the Tata company’s 
financial needs for its second postwar expansion programme. 
which is to raise output from 800,000 tons of finished steel 
a year to 13 million tons. The company’s total investment 
between 1955 and 1960 is estimated at $250 million. 
American engineers—the Kaiser Engineers Division ot 
Henry J. Kaiser Company—have been engaged to design 
most of the plant, but the world bank states that “ all orders 
for imported equipment are being placed on the basis of 
international competition to the fullest extent practicable.” 


Reactor Sales to Germany 


_ future of the order placed by Germany for a Merlin 
research reactor designed by the AEI-John Thompson 
Nuclear Engineering Company depends on the course of 
negotiations between the British and German governments 
about the supply of atomic fuel. A German team his 
recently been discussing the details of an Anglo-German 
atomic agreement with the Foreign Office and the German 
minister for atomic energy, Herr Strauss, is expected (0 
return shortly to settle the final arrangements. The (wo 
main points in the agreement, Mr Butler told the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, cover the supply of fuel and 
the re-processing of the spent fuel elements. 

The order is a land-mark in British industry’s atomic 
progress. The first British reactor to be sold abroad, '0 
Australia, is a copy of one of the heavy water research 
reactors designed at Harwell. The Merlin reactor, on ‘ic 
other hand, has been designed entirely by the AEI-Jo! 
Thompson engineers. The original Merlin is being bu''' 
for the AEI laboratories, and the German order thus rat's 
as the company’s first commercial atomic sale. The price 's 
about £75,000, excluding the cost of the fuel, which coms 
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from the Atomic Energy Authority, and delivery has been 
promised within 12 months. 

It is also possible that Germany, like Australia, will buy 
a replica of the Harwell heavy water reactor, Dido. This is 
a much bigger undertaking, costing between {2 and £3 
million ; where the small Merlin is useful for research, Dido 
is needed to test materials for full-scale atomic plants. These 
and similar sales are limited by the amount of enriched 
vzanium that the Atomic Energy Authority can supply from 
it3 diffusion plant at Capenhurst. Merlin alone needs 30 
kilograms of uranium enriched to 20 per cent of U235, and 
there is heavy pressure on Capenhurst to provide pure U235 
for military work. The recently signed Anglo-US atomic 
agreement, however, now makes it possible for Britain to 
buy uranium enriched to as much as 20 per cent from the 
United States. Such a concentration is of no military use 
and it costs too much to be used as a fuel for commercial 
power station reactors. But its availability from the United 
States has now lifted the limit on the number of research 
reactors that can be sold from this country with an assurance 
of a regular atomic fuel supply. 


«“ Personal Choice” and Tax Allowances 


MPORTANT implications seem to follow from the decision 
of Mr Justice Vaisey, dismissing an appeal by G. H. 
Chambers (Northiam Farms) Ltd. against a decision of the 
General Commissioners to reduce the gross capital allowance 
for a Bentley car owned by the company from £1,749 by 
£1,020 §s. on the ground that this car was bought not 
solely by consideration of the company’s business but also 
by consideration of “personal choice.” The case was 
brought under Section 289 of the Income Tax Act 1952 
which refers only to capital allowances on plant and 
machinery which are used partly for business purposes 
and partly for private purposes ; it is therefore of limited 
application and should* be distinguished from the general 
rule governing the allowance of expenses under Schedule 


~D. The Schedule D rule for the allowance of expenses in 


computing income tax is based on “ wholly and exclusively ” 
whereas section 289 provides for an apportionment of 
such expenses as may be “just and reasonable.” Com- 
parative words such as just and reasonable always cause 
difficulty as the excess profits tax legislation so clearly 
showed during the war. 

In its context the provision in Section 289 seems intended 
to govern the apportionment of the expenses between private 
and business use. In the case under appeal it was agreed 
that one-twelfth of the gross allowance should be abated 
to cover the private use (as distinct from the business use) 
of the car. But the Revenue have for some time sought to 
introduce the idea of “ personal choice ” and to have regard 
to the quality of the asset as distinct from the quantity 
of its use. The point arose in 1952 in Kempster v 
McKenzie, where a farmer had bought an Alvis car for 
£1,284. The Revenue’s claim was rejected by Mr Justice 
Danckwerts not on the ground that personal choice was 
irrelevant, but that there was no evidence on which the 
General Commissioners could find that a £1,200 car was 
unreasonable. This week’s decision is not, at first sight, 
fundamentally different in its essence. What has happened, 
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however, is that Mr Justice Vaisey has found a £7,000 
Bentley more than was acceptable and that the buyer 
exercised a “ personal choice” beyond the strict needs of 
a farming business. By rejecting the tax-payeér’s claim he 
impliedly accepts the Revenue’s view that Section 289 
enables regard to be paid to the quality of the asset. It 
should be remembered that Section 289 applies only to the 
allowances to be given on an asset used partly for business 
and partly for private purposes. If an asset can be shown 
to be used wholly and exclusively for business purposes, 
no consideration of “ personal choice ” enters into its pur- 
chase—at least not for the purposes of income tax law. 


Licensing Dollar Cotton 


ROM next Wednesday, imports into Britain of United 

States cotton will be placed on open individual, instead 
of open general, licence. Imports will remain unrestricted ; 
the reasons for the change are purely technical. In the 
year ending today the American government granted Britain 
about $24 million under the Mutual Security Act (Public 
Law 665) for the purchase of cotton, and another $5.2 
million’ worth was provided under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act (Public Law 480) as pay- 
ment for cotton textiles supplied by Britain to Pakistan. 
Because United States cotton has until recently been dearer 
than other growths, Britain has bought little this season, 
and importers have not always gone to the considerable 
trouble of documenting such purchases as have been made, 
so that they qualified for aid. Only about one-sixth of the 
funds provided this year under P.L. 665 have been used, 
and only about one-third of the cotton made available 
under P.L. 480 has been imported so far. 

Dollars have therefore been spent unnecessarily, and 
there is a risk that future grants under P.L. 665 will be cut. 
Moreover exporters of cotton textiles under the triangular 
deal with Pakistan have had to wait for their money or 
pay interest charges on a bank advance. Similar delays 
could occur in the triangular deal just arranged with Burma 
(described on page 1219 of The Economist last week) and 
in those that are pending with Indonesia and with Pakistan 


.again. Henceforth importers will be obliged to document 


their purchases so that American assistance will be used to 
the fullest possible extent. The new American selling 
policy for raw cotton, whatever its demerits, should at least 
ensure that aid is not wasted in future: 


Rising Oil Consumption 


HE continued sharp increase in the consumption of 

petroleum products in Britain—figures for the first 
quarter of 1956 are 12 per cent higher than for the corre- 
sponding quarter last year—was due mainly to the rising 
demand for fuel oil, deliveries of which rose by almost a 
quarter. The 6.5 per cent rise in motor spirit deliveries 
clearly reflected the demand for premium grades, which rose 
by over 13 per cent, compared with a rise of less than 
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one per cent for the regular grades; premium grades 
accounted for nearly half of all petrol deliveries. The con- 
sumption of derv fuel, increasingly preferred to petrol in 





U.K. DELIVERIES INTO INLAND CONSUMPTION OF 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— JANUARY-MARCH 
1955 1956 

(000 tons) (000 tons) 
POO DG 5 isn snkes tncd cAniee . 1,319 1,406 
RVRC RIE ADE eka cde be Sree esse ee 277 337 
WEI 65 00 kG eee ies . 153 128 
ete Pe wads scien sab ee eon . 363 421 
Cae oo Sekine aiact ee wees 653 711 
Penge ads ponies ee aan es ‘ 1,530 1,896 
All other products. .....0,..cec0 1,542 1,630 
Total inland consumption ........ 5,837 6,529 





Source ;: Petroleum Information Bureau. 





lorries, and burning oil deliveries, which were boosted by 
the cold weather in February, also rose faster than the aver- 
age for all products. 





Looking at Pension Funds 
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A World Food Reserve ? 


HE cruel paradox of privation amid plenty troubles the 
T conscience of rich nations and drives the needy to 
despair. The problem is always prominent in the United 
Nations’ discussions and has been studied in detail by 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation. But action lags, 
the surpluses grow still larger, and the United States once 
more adopts the dismal expedient of paying farmers not to 
raise corn. Eighteen months ago the United Nations’ 
General Assembly tried a new approach: it requested the 
FAO to report on the feasibility of a world food reserve 
that would have four main objects: 

to raise low levels of food production and consumption, 
and fight chronic malnutrition ; 
to relieve famine and other emergency situations ; 
to counteract excessive fluctuations in commodity prices ; 
to promote the rational disposal of intermittent agricultural 
surpluses. 
It is tempting to suppose that a world food reserve could 
tackle all these four objectives. But as the painstaking 


the 902 funds according to the basis used 
for calculating retirement benefits. 
The sources of contributions, shown 


HE Association of Superannuation 

and Pensions Funds has published 
some statistics of the pensions funds 
movement drawn from answers to a 
questionnaire sent to its members in 
May, 1954. The statistics cover 682 
privately administered schemes and 220 
life office schemes; they analyse by 
percentages about 80 per cent of the 
member funds of the Association, which 
includes between one-sixth and one- 
fifth of all the funds in this country, 
though its members are responsible for 
about one-half of all pensions funds 
assets. The statistics are thus strongly 
influenced by the big privately adminis- 
tered schemes of the large companies, 
nationalised industries and co-operative 
societies. 

Total accumulated funds of the 682 
private schemes in 1954 amounted to 
about £716 million and the total annual 
contributions to them were about £75 
million (£49 million from employers and 
£26 million from employees). The 902 


902 Pensions Funds 


Percentage Distribution 


2 
3 
> 
x 


Life office 
Combined | 








Employer and employee 
contributing equally . 
Employer contributing 
more than employee . 
Employee contributing 
more than employer . 
Employer paying all the 
contributions 
No information 


“see eeee 


schemes covered 1,168,000 men and 
314,000 women, and 168,000 people were 
already receiving pensions ; the division 
of the funds by the numbers covered 
for retirement benefits, shown in one 
table, emphasises that the life offices 
have undertaken a higher proportion of 
the work of the smaller funds, though 
the Association’s figures are not perhaps 

MEMBERSHIP OF 


902 FUNDS 


Privately administered schemes :— 


o/ 


/o 

Up to 500 members 49 

501— 1,000 > 21 
1,001— 5,000 fm 22 >682 schemes 

5,001—15,000 ie 5 

Over 15,000 6 3 


Life Office schemes :— 


Up to 500 members 76 
501— 1,000 i 10 }220 schemes 
1,001— 5,000 = 14 


so fully representative of the smaller 
funds. Nevertheless, they give some 
impression of the work that independent 
consulting actuaries have done in assist- 
ing the private funds. The chart divides 


282 Post-war Pensions Funds 
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darly, 58 per cent of the number of 


in the larger table, are muffled by blanket 
percentages. But the Association does 
make the additional point that the 
§0-50 joint contributory schemes are 
popular with the co-operative socicties 
and operate for 30 per cent by number 
of the co-operative schemes analysed, 
against 22 per cent of the number of 
industrial and commercial funds. Simi- 
























co-oparative society schemes consists of 
funds where the employer contributes 
the bigger slice, against 13 per cent in 
other 3ndustrial and commercial schemes. 
But the 282 funds started since the war 
show a growing tendency, notably in the 
life office schemes, for the employer to 
contribute more than the employee. 
These figures whet the appetite for a 
further and —more ~ comprehensive 
examination of the pensions movement ; 
already it controls about £2,000 million 
of investments and it is wielding ever- 
increasing importance both for the Stock 
Exchange and for the economy. 
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Wherever you may be... 


HERCULES 


is there | 








IN THE WORKSHOP... 


The handles of the very tools you use 
may be finished with paints based 

on Hercules products—or may 

be made from Hercules plastic raw 
materials. 


/ 
AND AT THE FIRST-AID POST 


: That adhesive dressing you hurry 
BNE to find when the chisel slips will 

=F. "S stay on, probably because Hercules 
speciality resins—produced for 
that specific purpose—are doing 
their job. 
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BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the 
countless common tasks in which 
Hercules chemicals serve the 
community—invisibly but well. 


\ 


Att 


iy “ A 
\N 


\. 


If you have a problem in industrial chemistry Hercules 
may have the answer. Address your enquiries 
to the Technical Service Department. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
eB ACES INS con innusTRY 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED + 140, PARK LANE + LONDON, W.1! 
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How much does it cost 


to collect your money ? 


a 
i 


g 
Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 
them-what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 


Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 


low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 


other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 
What does punched card equipment cost? PovSrs-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 


small, the medium and the large organisation. And you can rent the 


machines or buy them outright, as you prefer. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


= 
= 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Litd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.0.1 
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and commendably realistic report now published by FAO* 
shows, they tend to be mutually conflicting. 

Malnutrition, it points out, is caused by poverty, which 
can only be overcome by economic development. It could 
not be cured by a world food reserve operating on a self- 
financing basis and acting as a buffer stock at the same 
time. The reserves would soon be depleted unless they 
were constantly replenished by gifts in money or in kind, 
er. unless the food supplied to needy countries could be 
paid for in part from the additional economic development 
that the food could help to finance. Moreover the operation 
of a reserve as a means of stabilising prices poses great 
political and practical difficulties. As to famine relief, the 
report concludes that the main problem is not to ensure 
that food stocks are available, but to organise in advance 
the supply of that small portion of total stocks that might 
be needed. The speed and flexibility needed in relief 
operations could be provided more efficiently by an inter- 
national relief fund with sufficient resources to make 
ad hoc purchases as required. The report suggests that the 
needy nations could best be helped by the establishment 
of a “world food capital fund,” which could be linked 
with the proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (Sunfed), and which could use 
surpluses of food to stimulate their economic development. 
Agreement on the use of surpluses in this way could also 
diminish the danger of disruptive disposals. 


Potash Agreement Near 


T seems that at long last agreement on the resumption 
Lot the service on the Potash Syndicate of Germany’s bonds 
has been reached. An offer was made as long ago as 
February, 1954, to resume the service on the bonds, on 
terms not quite equivalent to those applied to the German 
state bonds. Detailed negotiations between the Potash 
Syndicate, Messrs. J. Henry Schroeder, the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the bondholders’ committee for putting it 
into effect have been protracted ; legal processes have been 
involved in several countries, and in this country even a 
special Act of Parliament, under which a special meeting of 
bondholders is required to be called to approve the 
agreement. 

Investors, assuming that that meeting must be near and 
the resumption of interest also close at hand, have been 
buying the potash bonds and the two 7 per cent tranches 
have this month risen from £2374 to £256 while the series 
“C” 64 per cent bonds have risen from about £216 to 
£229} in the same period. The bonds are not easy to 
value, especially when the full details of the agreement have 
still to be revealed, and the first actual cash receipts have 
still to come, but it is arguable that at current prices they 
may be fully valued. The £100 bond was reduced to 
£79 11s. nominal by a £35 10s. cash payment of 1951 
deemed to have reduced the outstanding capital by £20 9s., 
but the arrears and interest on arrears since 1940 are added 
to the bonds. The nominal rates of interest are to be cut 
from 7 per cent to 5} per cent and from 6} per cent to 4§ 
per cent, but investors receive the benefit of a dollar clause 
at $4.86 to the £1 which for British residents means that 
the apparent rate of interest can be multiplied by 13. 


* Functions of a World Food Reserve—Scope and Limitations ; 


HMSO, 5s. 








Help for Jute Goods 


HE Indian Jute Mills’ Association, with the govern- 

ment’s approval, has now decided that half the looms 
brought back into production last February will be re-sealed 
on July 16th. The looms to be stopped account for 2} per 
cent of the industry’s total looms, making 7} per cent 
stopped in all, and output should fall by some 2,000 tons 
to 95,500 tons a month. The mills will be thankful for this 
small mercy, for many have been producing at a loss. The 
large orders that were expected from Russia have not yet 
appeared, and Argentina, a major customer, is buying less 
this year than last. Stocks of jute goods have been rising, 
and prices have fallen ; since March a 10-0z 40-in. hessian 
cloth, for example, has dropped by 4s. to about 58s. per 
100 yards, fob Calcutta, and weakness in prices has itself 
encouraged consumers to hold off. It remains to be seen 
whether the cut in output is enough. The market is 
evidently sceptical, for prices have hardly changed. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The regular inquiry into industry’s investment intentions 
begun last year by the Board of Trade is being supple- 
mented by a special preliminary survey of investment plans 
for 1957. The 600 firms in the sample have been asked to 
list expected purchases of new (but not second-hand) build- 
ings, new and second-hand plant, machinery and vehicles. 
No allowance is to be made for sales of assets as this will be 
done later bzy the Board of Trade on the basis of the Jatest 
production census. The forecast of investment by all manu- 
facturing concerns in 1956 (on the basis of last September’s 
inquiry) was 17 per cent cent higher than the forecast for 
1955. 

" 

The Australian government has announced further 
restrictions on imports, designed to reduce imports by £32 
million in a full year. Imports of fully assembled motor 
vehicles are to be cut by 50 per cent of the current rate, and 
unassembled vehicles by 30 per cent. 


* 


Associated British Picture Corporation announces a final 
dividend of 10 per cent making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year ended March 31st compared with 20 per cent 
and a bonus of 10 per cent in the previous year. Group 
trading profits fell from £2,988,093 to £2,024,948 and net 
profits applicable to the parent from £1,011,013 to 
£570,704. A reserve of £750,000 (including a transfer of 
£650,000 from the general reserve) is created against initial 
losses subsequent to March 31st this year in the television 
subsidiary. 

* 

The Anglo-Hungarian financial and trade agreement 
signed this week provides for the payment by Hungary of 
£4,050,000 in full and final settlement of certain British 
claims, and Hungary will pay £450,000 to short-term 
creditors and Hungarian Treasury bill-holders. Payment 
will be in annual instalments beginning on March 31, 19§7. 
The rights of bond-holders are not affected by this agree- 
ment, which will be published as a White Paper. 
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How much does it cost 


to collect your money ? 
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Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 


them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 
Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 


other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 


What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 
small, the medium and the large organisation. And you can rent the 


machines or buy them outright, as you prefer. 


POWERS-SAMAS 





mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd. 





Dear money 


, Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.0.1. 
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and commendably realistic report now published by FAO* 
shows, they tend to be mutually conflicting. 

Malnutrition, it points out, is caused by poverty, which 
can only be overcome by economic development. It could 
not be cured by a world food reserve operating on a self- 
financing basis and acting as a buffer stock at the same 
time. The reserves would soon be depleted unless they 
were constantly replenished by gifts in money or in kind, 
or. unless the food supplied to needy countries could be 
paid for in part from the additional economic development 
ihat the food could help to finance. Moreover the operation 
of a reserve as a means of stabilising prices poses great 
political and practical difficulties. As to famine relief, the 
report concludes that the main problem is not to ensure 
that food stocks are available, but to organise in advance 
the supply of that small portion of total stocks that might 
be needed. The speed and flexibility needed in relief 
operations could be provided more efficiently by an inter- 
national relief fund with sufficient resources to make 
ad hoc purchases as required. The report suggests that the 
needy nations could best be helped by the establishment 
of a “world food capital fund,” which could be linked 
with the proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (Sunfed), and which could use 
surpluses of food to stimulate their economic development. 
Agreement on the use of surpluses in this way could also 
diminish the danger of disruptive disposals. 


Potash Agreement Near 


T seems that at long last agreement on the resumption 
Lot the service on the Potash Syndicate of Germany’s bonds 
has been reached. An offer was made as long ago as 
February, 1954, to resume the service on the bonds, on 
terms not quite equivalent to those applied to the German 
state bonds. Detailed negotiations between the Potash 
Syndicate, Messrs. J. Henry Schroeder, the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the bondholders’ committee for putting it 
into effect have been protracted ; legal processes have been 
involved in several countries, and in this country even a 
special Act of Parliament, under which a special meeting of 
bondholders is required to be called to approve the 
agreement. 

Investors, assuming that that meeting must be near and 
the resumption of interest also close at hand, have been 
buying the potash bonds and the two 7 per cent tranches 
have this month risen from £237} to £256 while the series 
“C” 64 per cent bonds have risen from about £216 to 
£2294 in the same period. The bonds are not easy to 
value, especially when the full details of the agreement have 
still to be revealed, and the first actual cash receipts have 
still to come, but it is arguable that at current prices they 
may be fully valued. The £100 bond was reduced to 
£79 11s. nominal by a £35 10s. cash payment of 1951 
deemed to have reduced the outstanding capital by £20 9s., 
but the arrears and interest on arrears since 1940 are added 
to the bonds. The nominal rates of interest are to be cut 
from 7 per cent to 5} per cent and from 6} per cent to 4% 
per cent, but investors receive the benefit of a dollar clause 
at $4.86 to the £1 which for British residents means that 
the apparent rate of interest can be multiplied by 1%. 
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Help for Jute Goods 


HE Indian Jute Mills’ Association, with the govern- 

ment’s approval, has now decided that half the looms 
brought back into production last February will be re-sealed 
on July 16th. The looms to be stopped account for 24 per 
cent of the industry’s total looms, making 7} per cent 
stopped in all, and output should fall by some 2,000 tons 
to 95,500 tons a month. The mills will be thankful for this 
small mercy, for many have been producing at a loss. The 
large orders that were expected from Russia have not yet 
appeared, and Argentina, a major customer, is buying less 
this year than last. Stocks of jute goods have been rising, 
and prices have fallen ; since March a 10-0z 40-in. hessian 
cloth, for example, has dropped by 4s. to about 58s. per 
100 yards, fob Calcutta, and weakness in prices has itself 
encouraged consumers to hold off. It remains to be seen 
whether the cut in output is enough. The market is 
evidently sceptical, for prices have hardly changed. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The regular inquiry into industry’s investment intentions 
begun last year by the Board of Trade is being supple- 
mented by a special preliminary survey of investment plans 
for 1957. The 600 firms in the sample have been asked to 
list expected purchases of new (but not second-hand) build- 
ings, new and second-hand plant, machinery and vehicles. 
No allowance is to be made for sales of assets as this will be 
done later bzy the Board of Trade on the basis of the latest 
production census. The forecast of investment by all manu- 
facturing concerns in 1956 (on the basis of last September’s 
inquiry) was 17 per cent cent higher than the forecast for 
1955. 

* 

The Australian government has announced further 
restrictions on imports, designed to reduce imports by £32 
million in a full year. Imports of fully assembled motor 
vehicles are to be cut by §0 per cent of the current rate, and 
unassembled vehicles by 30 per cent. 


* 


Associated British Picture Corporation announces a final 
dividend of 10 per cent making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year ended March 31st compared with 20 per cent 
and a bonus of 10 per cent in the previous year. Group 
trading profits fell from £2,988,093 to £2,024,948 and net 
profits applicable to the parent from £1,011,013 to 
£570,704. A reserve of £750,000 (including a transfer of 
£650,000 from the general reserve) is created against initial 
losses subsequent to March 31st this year in the television 


subsidiary. 
* 


The Anglo-Hungarian financial and trade agreement 
signed this week provides for the payment by Hungary of 
£4,050,000 in full and final settlement of certain British 
claims, and Hungary will pay £450,000 to short-term 
creditors and Hungarian Treasury bill-holders. Payment 
will be in annual instalments beginning on March 31, 19§7. 
The rights of bond-holders are not affected by this agree- 
ment, which will be published as a White Paper. 
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| Company Notes 


METAL BOX. By paying an 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent, the direc- 
tors of Metal Box Company effectively left 
the distribution unchanged. The dividend 
was paid on a capital of £13,098,855 as 
increased by a free scrip issue of 
£5,374,474 and a cash issue—at £2 a share 
—of £2,349,907. On this dividend the £1 
shares yield only £3 17s. at a price of 
52s. xd. The yield is low because the 
net dividend absorbs £753,184 from a net 
income three times greater. But this is 
not the only reason. Investors have been 
attracted to the shares by their growth 
potentialities. They have a chance of 
assessing these in the company’s full 
report, which crammed with charts and 
figures serves as a model of its kind. 


If they look first at the results of the 
year to March 31st, they will note that the 
sales and investment income of the home 
and overseas group has risen from £52} 
million to £61} million, that the trading 
profit of the home group has gone up from 
£3,586,818 to £4,054,755 and the profit of 
the overseas group from £1,306,653 to 


Sales and income:— 


Years to March 31, 


1955 1956 
£000’s £000’s 
Home and overseas groups :— 
Sales, ofc. .4 ... . i - ivune4 52,603 61,225 
Proté eiber tek... nsec sees 2,472 5,005 
Home group:— 
See ON Ue ccs tiees se 41,166 47,422 
Supplies, services, etc....... 27,844 31,941 
WN kek cia ateas ss 7,848 . 9,170 
Other employee payments.. 1,057 1,249 
Depreciation ........0.5.0- 830 §=1,007 
Teading profit..........0.. 3,587 4,055 
VaGGOR os. cic Gotan eee 1,677 1,862 
ee ee ae ee eer ee 1,932 2,178 
Retained profits ........... 1,247 1,348 


, 
{1 ordinary share at 52s. xd. yields £3 17s. per cent. 


£1,708,158. Then they should note from 
the report of the chairman, Sir Robert 
Barlow, that each of the company’s “ pro- 
duct groups” at home and each of the 
subsidiary companies of Metal Box Over- 
seas has made a contribution to the im- 
provement. One limiting factor is the 
supply of tinplate. Sir Robert describes 
supplies in 1955-56 as adequate, but 
though the second mill at Velindre is 
expected to start operating very soon, 
he says that “unless the hand mills can 
also be kept in full production it is open to 
much doubt whether the supplies from 
South Wales will be adequate or whether 
importations will need to be resumed next 
year.” 


The company’s progress, measured by 
an increase in sales of £45 million in the 
last ten years, reflects the £21} million 
spent on building and equipment in that 
period. The group still has outstanding 
capital commitments at home of 
£5,200,000, the bulk of which will be 
spent this year, but which will not become 
“fully profit earning during the year.” 
Growth makes continual demands on 
capital and Metal Box’s market is still 
expanding. Pre-packaging, as is popular 
in the United States, may grow steadily in 
popularity in this country and in overseas 


countries improvements in living stan- 
dards should bring more business to the 
company’s local factories. Shareholders 
may well be justified in basing their assess- 
ment on the assumption that long-term 
growth is still in prospect. But immedi- 
ately, Sir Robert says, “ it will be difficult 
to maintain our percentage of profit, but 
we hope that increased volume will offset 
lower profit margins.” 


* 


BRITISHNYLONSPINNERS. 
The public is interested in British Nylon 
Spinners only indirectly. Its capital is 
held half and half by Courtaulds and 
Imperial Chemical Industries. This 
indirect holding has now become impor- 
tant to the shareholders of Courtaulds: 
even for ICI the half share is not chicken 
feed. British Nylon Spinners returns a 
profit before tax in 1955 of £10,837,966, 
compared with £7,291,584, and the net 
figure after tax was £5,392,966, compared 
with £3,546,548. ‘Thus Courtaulds’ share 
of the Nylon profit would approximate to 
the cost of Courtaulds’ own Io per cent 
dividend and ICI’s half would equal 
roughly a third of the 1o per cent divi- 
dend that ICI pays on its £142 million 
of ordinary capital. 


That may be an extreme expression of 
the importance of British Nylon’s earn- 
ings. Neither parent consolidates them, 
for British Nylon Spinners is not a sub- 
sidiary. Nor is there any likelihood that 
in the near future it will be able to pay 
out all its earnings as dividend. Big ex- 
pansion of nylon productive capacity will 
still have to be paid for out of retained 
earnings, and will no doubt be occasionally 
matched by increases in the _ issued 
nominal capital as it was a year ago when 
the ranking capital was raised from £8 
million to £12 million by a 50 per cent 
free scrip issue. This year the dividend 
is 20 per cent, compared with 25 per cent, 
but it is in effect modestly increased, since 
it is paid on the larger capital. The cost 
is £1,380,000, against £1,100,000, and £4 
million, against £2 million, is added to 
reserve. The growth possibilities do not 
yet appear to have been exhausted. Last 
year’s results must include a full year’s 
income from Pontypool, where production 
has been running at over 30 million Ib of 
nylon a year; they include a little, but 
nothing like maximum potential, from 
Doncaster, where production of nylon 
staple was started on a small scale a year 
ago, but production there is still far short 
of maximum capacity. Nothing yet save 
small distributors’ earnings has come from 
Australia. Last year’s profits were earned 
in spite of price reductions of around 10 
per cent in continuous filament and 
around § per cent in staple fibre made last 
October to keep British nylon prices as 
a whole low in relation to nylon prices in 
other countries, Output must expand 


further and as it rises there will gradually 
be less certainty of unsatisfied demand for 
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the product ; but there must be 
to go before the company sa 
market. 


Ng way 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOciaq. 
TION. Investors must get used 
lower profits from the cotton ind this 
year. Cotton price uncertainty, India 
and Hongkong competition, and {)e {,\j | 
exports call for a new yardstick to measure 
the company results. By that new vara- 
stick the results of the Bleachers’ \\socj 
tion may be judged not bad. Th. | 
company’s trading profit for the year 
ended March 31st was naturally lower. 
amounting to £760,466, against {1 ,158.6<8. 
but investment income was hivher at 
£329,952, against £127,745. The net 
taxed profit was moderately lower a 
£360,784, compared with £4i4.84 , and 
the total distribution of 12} pe: 
dividend of 10 per cent and a | 
2} per cent) is unchanged. 


What the group has done, as the chair- 
man, Mr Philip L. Wright, explains, j 
extend its activities outside the textile 
field. Beyond mentioning one 0! these 
ventures—Greenwich  Plastics—he has 
little, perhaps too little, to say about the 


to 


cent (a 


group’s non-textile activities. But the 
Years to ) 
1955 
Consolidated earnings :— é i 
Trading profit......... 1,300,627 885,69 
Other income ......... 112,162 193,01 
Depreciation .......... 153,251 165,208 
Debenture interest..... 101,250 161,250 
ROMMUOR: £35045 sr ha os 522,18? 71,119 
pO EE NE 481,172 110 
"ROX COUR nn Coie ces Nil W) 
Ordinary dividend ..... 137,236 
Ordinary Dividend (per 
ORE oc. wav atae sees 12} 125 
Retained profits ....... 269,979 176,50 
Consolidated balance sheet: — 
Net fixed assets........ 5,857,255 6,1 00,58 
Net current assets ..... 3,806,966 +90 
Leek ee Tia 8 cx ede 1,208,319 
TOWN. 6 oid ie cEES 2,796,374 17,990 
Debenture and loans 2,494,534 2,495,581 
Ordinary capital. ...... 1,909,368 1,909,565 


10s. ordinary unit at 9s. 104d. yields £12 Los. 
per cent, 


principles on which the board is worku 
are made clear enough. Some contracts 


in the cotton textile industry is accepted 
as inevitable and the policy is gradually 
to buttress the company’s textile aciivilies 
with other ventures. It is an ov10Us 
tactic for the cotton textile indust:y and 
might be more widely copied. I' 15 & 
couraging to know that other computes 


are taking similar action. Bradfor 
recently took a big interest in the | 
tion of non-woven textiles and bru 
Cotton and Wool Dyers last week 
broadened its articles to permi! 
undertake a wide range of non-dye!)! “! 
even non-textile activities as ugh 
“Slubbers” is under less im: 
pressure than Bleachers, for as th : 
man, Mr Peter Caldwell, show. “ 
woollen side of its activities has ! Lal 
less depressing than the cotton side !"- 
deed, the net profit for the year —°U% 
March 31st was slightly up at 4 
compared with £40,967, the divide) 
maining unchanged at 6} per cent. 
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Though Mr Wright sees the need for 
Bieachers to w) en its activities, he does 
not tie that view to the present recession 
in Lancashire. He does not believe that 
the “present very reduced activity will 
persist throughout the year.” Nor does he 
accept as inevitable the open door policy 
to Indian and Hongkong cloth. On the 
contrary, he is strongly—and obstinately— 
protectionist, believing that eventually re- 
strictive action will be taken against these 
cheap imports. The choice as he sees 
it is between the “haphazard contraction 
of the industry which is now going on” 
and a “more calculated reorientation.” 
For shareholders the moral of what the 
board is doing seems clear. Investment 
income from non-textile sources is already 
beginning to rise and must doubtless rise 
further, but the process will take time and 
textiles are still much the group’s largest 
source of income. Earnings therefore re- 
main vulnerable. Meanwhile the com- 
pany will have to retain large sums from 
its earnings for investment in the new 
fields. On last year’s earnings the 12} per 
cent distribution was still well covered, 
though profit retentions were lower than 
in the previous year despite a tax refund 
of £75,000. It looks as though the scope 
for dividend increases, even if the chair- 
man is right in thinking that the present 
recession may ease, is limited. 


* 


ALBERT E. REED. In Great 
Britain, where it is not normally necessary 
to instal pulping plant, a machine—com- 
plete with ancillary equipment—capable 
of producing 60,000 tons of paper and 
board costs between £43 and £§ million. 
It is a figure that investors should keep 
in mind in looking at the cash issue of 
£6,571,970 of ordinary shares at par by 
Albert E. Reed. The figure, too, must be 
borne in mind in weighing the dividend 
payment—{£944,721 in 1955-56—against 
retained earnings of over £2} million and 
a depreciation provision of over £750,000. 
It is a figure, moreover, which goes a long 
way to explaining why over the next four 
or five years the Reed group will spend 
about £25 million on capital account. 
Most of that sum will come from 
ploughed back profits. 





The group is prepared to spend that 
sum because it feels that the demand for 
paper products “ is likely to go on increas- 
ing for as long as one can foresee.” All 
possible steps are being taken to ensure 
raw material supplies and productive 
Capacity to meet the increasing demand. 
Better living standards and greater literacy 
should ensure the growth of the market. 
Albert E. Reed is preparing to compete in 
this market not only by adding to its own 
capacity but also by adding to its interests 
in other paper-making concerns, of which 
its investment in Tasman Paper and Pulp 
is probably the most significant. 


Although the Reed group produces 
some newsprint, it is not really challenging 
Bowater Paper’s predominance in this 


Years to March 3l, 
1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ 
Profit before tax....... 6,174,244 
EORAtM UN. alse besa 5,058,017 
Net profit ........e.00. 3,116,227 
Ordinary dividends .... 712,323 
Retained profits ....... 2,566,217 
Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Net fixed assets........ 
Trade investments..... 
Net current assets ..... 
ED n"n out oa ea Sead 
PRtinte MONON o. cg wteae 
CS Si ais bane 
Ordinary capital....... 


f 
6,671,182 
3,100,459 
3,570,723 

944,721 
2,587,190 


6,765,936 8,749,876 

950,154 2,533,032 
12,045,048 10,837,118 
6,870,225 8,372,718 
5,219,232 2,154,678 
9,639,155 12,266,863 
6,562,668 6,571,970 


field. Instead it is concentrating on 
wrapping and other papers. The group 
already looms large in this industry. It 
is, Lord Cornwallis says, the largest pur- 
chaser of woodpulp in the world. Of the 
annual production of 3} million tons of 
paper and board in this country it pro- 
duces over 12 per cent—and this repre- 
sents only half of its business. The other 
half is concerned with the conversion of 
paper for various purposes. It converts 
over 200,000 tons a year and manufactures 
at least 30 per cent of all the corrugated 
cases and multi-wall sacks made in this 
country. Against this background inves- 
tors must place the addition of £2 million 
to fixed assets, the advance of about 
£500,000 in trading profits, and the fore- 
cast dividend of 16 per cent on the new 
capital of £13.143,940. On that dividend 
the £1 ordinary units yield £5 9s. per cent 
at the current price of 58s. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: July 4th 
Next Contango Day: July 4th 
Next Settlement Day: July 10th 


GILT-EDGED stocks were exceptionally 
weak on Friday of last week, when 3 per 
cent Redemption 1986/96 and 3 per cent 
Treasury lost £1 and medium-dated stocks 
were often 10s. lower. The Financial 
Times index of Government securities fell 
to 84.53, a fraction higher than the lowest 
point recorded. Buyers came in on Mon- 
day and the index recovered to 84.94, but 
the subsequent decline of sterling caused 
further losses. Short-dated issues re- 
mained firm despite the raising of the 
Treasury bill rate last week. On Wednes- 
day the index stood at 84.70. Through- 
out the week industrial stocks were making 
small gains until news of the dismissal of 
motor workers checked the recovery on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday the market 
fell further. Oil shares were again the 
most active market, British Petroleum 
advanced a further 23s. 9d. to 180s. 74d. 
Foreign bonds were firm ; Greek, Hun- 
garian and Czech issues improved and 
Potash Syndicate were again higher. 


Among the breweries, Bass declined to 
I1os. xd, but Watney rose 2s. 3d. to 
§6s. xd. Teacher reached 30s. Associated 
Cement gained 2s. 3d. to 103s. 6d., but 
English China Clays lost 2s. to 36s. 9d. 
BSA fell 2s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. following the 
reduction in the interim dividend, and the 
dismissals at BMC caused a fall to 6s. 44d. 
Standard receded to 8s. after reaching 
gs. 3d. Courtaulds recovered 1s. 9d. to 
35s. 6d. xd following the announcement 
of higher profits from British Nylon 
Spinners, but British Celanese lost 3d. to 
17s. xd. Paper shares weakened ; Bowater 
fell a further 3s. 3d. to 49s. 3d. and 
Wiggins Teape 3s. 6d. to 52s. Steel shares 
were near their lowest points for this year, 
Dorman Long losing 74d. to 28s. 9d. 


Kaffirs eased on Tuesday after a strong 
advance, but most of the gains were held. 
President Brand rose 2s. 9d. to §9s. 3d. 
and Vaal Reefs 2s. 3d. to 33s. 3d. Har- 
mony were Is. higher at 25s. 3d. Coppers 
were firmer, Rhokana gaining 1 to 38, but 
movements in base metals were small. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





June 21...) 177-5 | 94-55 | 4-7 6: 
. 2 178-2 | 94-23 | 4-78 4 5-97 
” 95... 178-9 | 94-26 | 4-75 | 5-95 
” 96...) 179-5 | 94-12 | 4-76 | 5-93 
27...) 178-2 | 94-03 | 4-78 | 5-98 







Total bargains 


1956, High} 203-5 | 1956 
(Jan. 3) June 21 8,454 
Low.} 169-7 _  -at £3555 
(Mar. 8) » 29| 10225 
1955, High] 223-9 . » 26} 8,585 
(July 21) (Jan. 7)] ,, 27] 8,811 
Low.| 175-7 | 98-23 


(Mar. 15)(Sept. 2) 






t 1928=100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





BRITISH FUNDS 





Net 















(,Toss 
Prices, Jan. 1] . Price Price, Vie Id - 10 
to June 27, 1956 sa AND Sa June 20, June 27,) June 27, a 7 
GUARANTEED 1956 1956 1956 19 6 
High Low STOCKS § 
if yg. € . 8, d. 
8 97 Funding 23% °52-57..... 98 48 984 a 2 ae Se ol 
9942 | 983 [War Bonds 23% '54-56...| 99% 994 |1 1 3\5 3 41 
95} 93} {War Loan 3% °55-59..... 95 4 94% 1/3 5 8) 4135 TI 
91} 881i |Fundine 24§% °56-61..... | -: 90 # 13 9 31412 8 
100 4 99% iExchequer 59 | oS 100 4, 100% $12 51416 T 
9913 | 97  |Conversion 4% °57-58....| 98% | 98% | 3 4 6)419 61 
973 95} (Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 97% | 9748, 3 3 8) 4 410 
94 fs 91 -- Ronv, 2%. 2900-00. os... 94 wt 94% S86 FT A od BS 
S14 88% |Exche que ‘2+ ee 91%, | 914 31310;413 9 
04% $2} \|Exchequer 3%, 1960..... 94% 94] 5.1 91410 3 
§83 834 (Savings Bonds 3% '55-65 ot ) 8413 17 115 «6 38 
827 78 iFunding 3% °59-69...... 78% 78} 31810'5 9 O/ 
92} | 87% |Funding 4% "60-90...... 883 | 88 | 51810) 717 4e 
81i 76 {Savings Bonds 3% 60-70.) 77} 764 | 318 4)5 9 3! 
912 884 (Exchequer 3% '62-63....| © 894 $8i {311 13418 Ti 
87h 834, {Exchequer 24% '63-64...| 84% 844 | 315 6/419 4/ 
814 | 76) (Savings Bonds 24% 64-67) 773 77# |4 1 3/5 6 SI 
79} | 73} |Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 742 74} » 22:30 135 4 78 
964 | 918 Vi tory 4% °20-76....... 92 38 Se 1 AF 
83% | 784 \Funding 3% "66-68...... 80} weer 13-38. .8 15. 7,38 
88 | 834 Conv. ae eS es 835 83} 33311155 <8 3 
833 774 {Treas. 34% ‘77-80....... 784 te 13.7 718 2 8s 
844 | 77} {Treas. 34° i 785 78 |} 3 611,/5 210! 
72; | 66% |Reck mption 3°, "86-96. 674 67 5 21-4 46-33 
814 | 75}? (Funding 33% 1999-2004. 764* 753° 122329 21418 92 
848 | 77 jCon sols 4% aft. Feb.-’57. 79} 774° 12319 215 2 9 
77. | 693% |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 59 714 714.1216 9) 418 9f 
16; | 698 (Conv. 34% aft. April ’61..) 714 70% 217 §;5 90 4 
66¢ | 593 jTreas. 3% aft. April 66..) 613 61} | 216 8/419 If 
BBE FER Rise Be fawn cone cine 523* p28* | 214101415 Of 
56} 514 jTre - 24% aft. April "95 | see | 524 £2315 325436 4f 
983 924 (Br - 44% 67-69... 93% | 93 13 611/15 8 YI 
804 748 iB. ri lec. 3% "68 a 753 75 >io 9TS 6.103 
794 735.” (Or. Etec. 3% "14-77 ....:.5. 744 wae i.S E315 2 108 
95 8&8 Br Elec. 4}°% » "14 3 ae 89 ¥; 8&9 an eS Sule 
83 i 773“ iBr. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 4.908 13° 3 716 39 
90} &5? (Br. Gas 4% 69-72. Teepe ee | 864 > 83016 7.6 
87 S12 Bt. Gas 32% 69-71... 823 82} $11-3.15 6:4 
733 675 i. Gas 33 "S0-95....... | 68% 68 ie ae Ge a ee 
80 % 744 jBr. Trans. 3% '68-73..... | 753 75 1315 915 6101 
0 843 (Br. Trans. 4%, eee bs ied | 85} 85 S55 8bS-3° 33 
13} 67 Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... | 683* 683* | 3 610) 4 19 9 
(e) To earliest date. (f} Fiat yield. (i) To latest date. * - x dividend. 
+ Assumed average life approx. 1] years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. 
Prices. 1955 Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 
; * - June 27, 1956 STOCKS AND June 20, June 27,' June 27, 
iligh | Low) High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1956 |" 1956 '|~ 1956 
& 2.6; 
94} 79 80} 763 ‘Aust. 3}%%, '65-69 .... 774 7173 515 01 
1013 87 874 72 \Ceylon 4% °73-75....| 77 77 6 110! 
1033 874 88} 82} IN. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 844 844 | 5 3101 
88 874 | 644 574 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 60 60 5 8-9 
99 83 | 85% 84 Liverpool 3% °54-64. 85 85 S37 34 
34 65 683 | 63 |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, 34-2003, 65 65 418 31 
102} 94} 97? 934 Agric. Mort. 59/ 69-89, 943* | 944* 5 7 O] 
1223 9] 112} | 102} German 1% 1924. 107$ | 1084 sis 
213 149 | 202 | 187 German 5$% 1930...; 201 | 201 
212 160 221 | 208 jJapan 5%, 1907 acid 220} | 220} 
254 190 260} | 2474 | Japan 54% Conv. 1930) 2574 | 2574 
Pric es, Jan. 1 Last Two rice *rice iel¢ 
to June 97,1956 patiev | ORDINARY ‘ihes fre ret 
High | Low | (4) (6) (c) | STOCKS 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
af oe BANKS & DISCOUNT eg ae 
50, 41/9 5a 7 bBarclays{l........ 44/6 | 45 5 6 8 
56/104, 51/6 6a 6 bLioyds‘A’ £5,414 pd...) 55/- 54/6 510 1 
72/42 |. 66/104 9a 9 ) Midland £1, fully pd. .| 68 67 & 7-% 
10/- | 63/3 9a 9 DN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 66 66 Sow a8 
11/9 | 70/3 | 8a 8 b Westmstr‘B’¢4,f1) pd.) 73/- 73 ao 2 
43/6 | 30/- 3fa| 33d Alexanders f1....... 35/6 | 33/6 |4 9 7 
46/- | 31713| Sal 5 biNat. Disc. ‘B fl... || 366 | 38-6 | 512-2 
50/- | 40/6 64a 646 Union Dise. {1....... | 46/6 | 46/- ay Be 
35/9 | 30/10} 4b 4 a Bare. (D.C.O.) {1 . 32/- | 32 i5 00 
41/9 | 33/6 Tha 740 Chart. Bk. of India £1) ST/- | 37/- |8 2 2 
INSURANCE 
273 | 16% | 12ha, 37pb'Leg. & Gen. {1....... | 266 | 26 1118 5 
25+ | 20 | +20 a +474b'Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 21h 21 512 8 
48; | 404 raligeyiss ¢ Prudential ‘A’ {1....| 454 44 41810 
| Brewerres, Etc. | 
119/- |109/9 | 33 b| ey SR Rin si sieg Weeks 112/6* 111 o* | 714 7 
24/103} 20/- | 10}b 6 a/Distillers 6/8........ 21/3 | 21 3, ‘S35 
45/104) 38/6 | 25 c¢ 10 ajGuinness 10/-.......} | 40/-* | 40/- 16 6 0 
16/- | 67/6 7 a|_ 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1| 70/- | 70/- | 51911 





* Ex dividend. 
yield. (g) On 16%. 


t Tax free. 


Gross yield. 
(h) On 82%. 


(1) To latest date. 


































Prices [ae 1 Last we | ORDINARY ae e | Pt 
o June 27,1956 Dividends ROA une 20,) Ju 
(a) (b) (ce) STOCKS 1956 19 
High Low 
of %, Stee. & ENGINEERING 
85/6 64 /- la 8 b Babcock & Wilcox fl. 75/6 15 
13 | 9/44 34a, 10%+Cammell Laird 5/- | 10/6 | 10 
35/- 28 /- 8 ¢ 8 c Dorman I ong £1 aos | 29/6 | 29 
54/9 40/- 34a 845 Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 459 46 
55/6 41/6 | 4a 6 b Metal Box {1........ 52 /6* | 52 
15 6] /- 124d 5 aStewarts & Lloyds ii'| 62/9* | 62,9: 
48 39 /- 8 b| 4 aSummers (John) £1...) 41/3 | 40 
57 /- 46/6 3 ai 11 6Swan Hunter f1..... | 53/9 53 
49/9 | 40/6 84b, 4 aUnited Steel {1...... | 42/-* | 41 
44/3 | 32/44 2ha 740 Vickers £1 03. .sdacs 41/3 41 
‘TEXTILES 
24/6 | 19 105 4a 6 bBradford Dyers f1...| 22/3 | 23 
3/74 | 16,9 3a 5 b Brit. Celanese f1..... L7/S* | 17 
95 104 91 9 24a! 6}5.Coats (J. & P.) ‘3. eee 22 ” 22 b 
44/- | 33,6 4a 6 bCourtaulds {1 .......) 34/3* | 35 
21/3 | 15/3 5a 5 Fine Spinners {1.....! 16/3 | 16/ 
30/- | 23 740 5 aLancs. Cotton £1..... | 23/3 | 23 
31/7} | 26/3 10 6 «©624a Patons & Baldwins {1 28/3 | 28 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
22/44.| 17/7] 34a 6}b Bristol Aeroplane 10/~, 19/6 19 
9/- "| 63 840 4 aBritish Motor 5/-....! 6/6 6 6 
44/3 | 29/3 24a| 5 b Ford Motor f1....... 33/1} | 33/9 
40/44 29/9 12$b 3 a Hawker Siddeley {1..! 32/6* | 35 3 
48/3 | 38/3 10 c¢ 124c¢ Leyland Motors Ci; 46/3 46 
115/103 85/6 5 a) 1240 Rolls-Royce {1 ...... - 100 74 (102 6 
SHops & STORES 
18/104 14 6a 8 b Boots Pure Drug 5/-./ 15/6 | 14.9 
38/6 | 29/- 20 b Tha Debenhams 10/-..... 35/- | 34/9 
44/9 | 32/9 45 b| 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-.) 4] 9 
71/1} 57/104 Tha; 32}6Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 61/- | 61 
25 /6 19/1) 25 a} 20 bUnited Drapery 5¥-..! 21/6 21/3 
64/10} 55/6 | 20a) 36%) Woolworth 5/-...... 58/3 | 58.3 
, OIL 
182/9 | 99,/- 15 a 10 OBritish Petroleum £1. 155/74 181 
110 | 63/- 5a 123bBurmah f1.......... 95 110 
£814 £58} 6a 14 bRoyal Dutch 100 fl... £76 £77) 
187/3 (129/- +5 a) t13zbShell Reg. £1........ 1776 11861 
76/3 | 31/104, t21%c, 5 a Trinidad OP Bisco 75 | 75 
i SHIPPING 
34/- 28 /f 6 ... |Brit.&Com'weaith10/-| 32 31 6 
91 /~ 20/9 23a TO Canard £0 iiwescace 22 /- 21 
35/9 | 27/- Sa. b.OP 20 ie Eh. e ks 29 29 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
72/14 | 45/- 14 ¢ 15 cAssoc.’Elect. {1...... 68/9 | 689 
113/9 Si /- 5 a) 174 Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. .'102/6 (1039 
60/9 42/3 Tha 745 Bowater Paper £1....) 52/6 50 
54/9 | 45/3 4a SED. TCL, fhe cee y es 50/- 50 
61/9 | 40/4] 4a 8 } Brit. Aluminium {1 ..) 58/14 61 3 
60/- 45/9 | T10 a t745 Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-) 48 /- 48 6 
$65} $563 3b 3 aCanadian Pacific $25.) $58} $58* 
37/103 24/9 43h 6ja Decca Record 4/- 28/14 2610 
25/9 18/3 4a 10 &Dunlop Rubber 10/- | 19 /~- 19 
66/15 | 47/3 4a 846 English Elect. {1..... | 53/9 | 52/6 
65/6 50/3 946 44a General Elect. {1 wes | 55/- | 55 
49/104, 41/3 4a\ 6 bimp. Chemical f1.. 4 44/3 | 449 
62/9 45/14 84a, 12$6Imp. Tobacco {1..... 47 /- 47 
$178i ($1413 $2- 90c $3: 75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v. - $169} $175! 
64/6 51/6 Tha 1246 London Brick £1..... 53/14 | 54/4) 
30/3 | 22/9 | 6%a, 1526 MonsantoChemicals5/- 26/6 | 26/6 
69/14 | 65/3 | 12-6  44a'Tate & Lyle {1...... 61/6 | 62 
69/6 | 54/9 124d 64a lube luivestments £1. B 9 | 576 
115/6 | 95/9 20 b 5 a Turner & Newall £1..'100/73 101 10 
82/9 | 61/7} 6a 9b Unilever {1 ......... "6 3 | 17 
45 /- 34/1) 5 al t11bUnited Molasses 10/-.' 43/9 45 
40/- 25/9 | 2a t74bCons. Tea & L ands £1. 28 /- 28 
2/103, 1/93 5a) 15 b\London Asiatic Rbr.2/- 9 /— 9/4 
61/9 37/6 15a 30 b United Sua Betong {1 43/9 | 44 4} 
; 6 # MINES | 
__ 8 20a 50 b Anglo-Amer, 10/-~... Th 8 
135/74 | 94/4} 80 a 120 b\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 97/6 (101/3 
90/74 | 67/6 | ... . |Free State Geduld 5/— 88/14 | 88.9 
50/6 58/- | 1246 12ha Randfontein {1...... 39/3* | 41/3* 
10/1]1j; 8/6 | 28 ¢ 30 ¢ London Tin 4/- ..... 9/- | 9/3 
46 353 262$c 75 a Rhokana fl......... oe’. | Oe 
New York Closing Prices 
| June | June une | June 
: . x i 730 so 
: $ 4 
Bé ult. & Ohio. . 7 473 | 492 [Am. ee 504 5 Inter. Paper 
an. Pat, sks tv 351¢ | 31% [Am. Viscose . 374 | 37§ [Nat. Distill. 
N.Y. Cent. 37} | 374 Cel. of Am.. 154 | 15% [Sears Roebuck 
Pennsyl. ..... | 23§ | 24% KChrysler ..... shell . 
Amer. Tel. .../180 1793 Std. Oil of N.J 
eee : caer eens 
’. Union Tel.| 19 oo 








(a) Interim dividend. 
(u) On 113%. 


(b) Final dividend. 
(w) On 14%. 








(c) Year’s aaa 









a On 324%. 


Joolworth. .. 


(e) To earliest date. 


{ 
\ 





























In 
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Statistics 


Unit an 
: 
5 WORLD PRICES 
| —~iCommodity Price Indicator : (') 
F tems... ; ue mittesl ae waion 1952 = 106 
mee Metal... 2 oc ae awe sheen eee teey eae o 
i ( SN i. de Oh od ee OR eR aw Oe wre 9” 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
Materials used in: June 30, 
un Non-tood manufacturing (excl. fuel)... |1949 = 10¢ 
Mee ical engineering 5a pieraeig ‘ 
ble i PROTOCOLS Birks es vars eres . 
Building and ctvil engineering....... x 
House building su ‘ ‘ 
Products of : | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel) “ 
FOO’ MiSWUaCtUlIA 65.56 c cece cs own = 
ommodities : | 
so Di Eee eee er eee se 
Wool, raw... .% aie ‘és . | ” 
: Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | is 
1 Softwood, imported tenance eee a 
Copper, €x-warenouse (*) i... .cceeee - 
: UK RETAIL PRICES 
Sweanterim index : June 17, 
5 PP NOONE oU 4k 4 ie Somat tha es dee 1947 = 100 
4 Jan. 15, 
PIE UNNI Sh las Sa ote eso Mel 1952 10 
POSS Minty cx aa Ce ee eee eee seen - 
BI MOUES FF 5a sails ethene bs 1938 = 100° 
Food at ite sed ciate a vis = 
Rent atch FAG: cok ciccvceccs 9 
Clothing Sere el a ie See 1 ae es 
Fuel and light . ite hea tewaekeaee ” 
} Household durable goods........... a 
{ Do PR BE es Pe en as * 
f Tobacco. .. Pe er OL een | a 
mePurchasing power of £ (based on all 
H Consumer Spending) ........0..08e0e6 1938= 100 
i UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 
All items tease h weaned hes Oa s 1954= 100 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 9” 
Bast materials . 2... sees eeeeee eee | 9 
Export prices : 
ip a) REP: 2a ad } ” 
All manufactures....... ” 
Metals eee | ” 
Engineering productS ..:........ss. a 
lextiles (excluding clothing)........ ” 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... = 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952100 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : | June 30, 
ae WE Sa Ce kha necadeun ne 1947 = 106 
Women . om ale wooed ee eeeseoedsaoees ” 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
Al WURRONa oss eee Ac rwenscvnre s. d. 
PROS eerie nas «Pics eee eR ” 
WOM gos cidacik os lad aetaee eae ss 
Oct., 
As WO er eh dewea eiets 1938 = 100 
) MOU ar AG on ial sbi at ae ees ” 
31} Wo a a en 99 
} 


) and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C, electrolytic copper ; from May, 
: into account. ° (3) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the 
: (*) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 


survey. (*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. ( 


London and Cambridge Economic Service. 





Prices 


1953 | 





(') From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative W heat price. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : 

Production and Consumption June 9th Production and Trade...... This week 

Manpower............... Riactasan June 16th British Commonwealth ...... June 9th 

External Trade...... re ae Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply -June 16th 

Industrial Profits ............... April 14th RISUNNED GUNN cece daccsetasencet June 23rd 
Wee BBs canacincnonsens April 14th 


and Wages 


1954 


1955 


Fane 14 | 


mid-June 


ei we | 93 93 95 
93-2} 119-6 92-0 91-4 | 93 
87-0 88-7} 83-2 82-9 | 83- 
80-0 81-5 95-7 95-4 96 
95-9 93-5 106-9 106-3 110 
Monthilv averages 1955 
1953 1954 1955 Mar. | April 
145-8 143-5 152-4 151-0 149-4 
145-7 150°4 168-1 164:3| 164-4 
155-2 160-5 185-7 184-2 | 182-3 
130-4 131-4 137-3 135-2} 136-0 
128-7 130:7| 137-1 134-4] 135-5 
125-2} 125-5} 129-6] 128-1] 128-4 
138-6 | 139-1] 143-9] 143-7] 144-0 
140-6! 155-0| 149-7] 153-9] 150-6 
171-1 160-8 142-0 149-6 | 148-1] 
199-1 197-9 329-9 259-1 261-7 
144-1 145:0| 154-9 153-9| 153-9 
217-6 213-4] 295-7 301-6 | 281-8 
140 | 143 | 149 146 | 147 
105-8 107-7 | 112-6 110-2 110-8 
111-3, 114-2 122-8 118-6 119-9 
228 | 232 242 237 238 
233 239 257 248 251 
129 134 138 136 137 
253 255 256 5 255 
207 216 228 2235 223 | 
286 284 288 284 284 
256 257 260 260 260 
387 87 | 389 387 387 
42 | 41 | 39 40 | 40 
| | | 
101 | 100 103 104 103 
97 | 100 101 103 101 
103 100 104 104 104 
101 100 102 101 101 
101] 100 102 101 101 
105 100 104 101 102 
100 100 103 101 102 
99 100 100 101 101 
100 | 100 101 103 102 | 
17-5 86-1] 127-7] 113-7} 110-2 
! 
| | 
136 142 151 149 | 152 
134 | 140 150 147 150 
140 146 155 153 154 
160 1| 171 9| 187 2 182 3| 
189 2; 204 5| 222 11 217 5 | 
102 5; 108 "i 115 5 | 112 5 
301 | 323 | 351 ion“ 342 
274 | 296 323 es 315 
315 | 333 355 346 





“IDO NS © 


June 21 June 28 | June 5 June 12 June 19 June 26 


] 
| 
| 
| 





1956 





95 90 90 90 | 90 
93-9 90-8 91-4 91:3} 92-1 
82-7 80-57 80-6 | 80-6 | 81:0 
95 -2 94-4 95-7} 94:3] 93:6 
112-1 94-9 93:3} 95-3| 95-7 
1956 
May Feb. Mar. April May 
l l i 
148-9} 154-9) 155-6] 154-9} 155-8 
162-5] 175-6] 177-3} 175-9] 177-0 
178-2} 196-2} 199-9] 195-1] 189-7 
136-0} 141-2} 141-9} 141-4] 141-7 
135-6 | 141-1} 141-7} 141-3] 141-2 
128-8} 133-7} 134-7] 135-0] 135-3 
144-1] 144-2| 146-5) 146-8] 147-0 
150-7] 142-7} 148-3| 150-6! 164-6 
148-9} 134-1] 131-5] 136-1| 141-6 
267-5] 302-0| 281-1] 268-4| 247-5 
153-9] 156-1} 156-7] 156-1| 155-8 
265-7 336-0 | 351-3 | 324-0 289-1 
' 
147 153 | 155 | 158 157 
110-6 | 100-04 101-34 102-74 02-54 
19-8 99-64 102-94 106-04 104-24 
238 249 252 | 256 | 255 
251 262 271 | 279 | 274 
137 142 142 | 145 | 145 
255 262 262 262 | 262 
216 248 | 248 | 248 | 243 
285 305 306 308 309 
60 261 261 261 263 
387 397 397 397 418 
40 38 38 57 37 
103 105 | 106 | 106 106 
101 100 gg | 101 103 
104 105 106 106 105 
101 105 | 105 104 105 
101 105 105 104 105 
103 110 111 111 111 
101 104 105 104 105 
100 100 100 98 99 
102 100 101 102 101 
122-€ 140-2} 147-2} 151-6] 162-2 
152 158} 162]; 163| 164 
151 156 | 160 162 162 
154 160 | 164 165 | 165 
} 
| 
a | 


*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
1955, onwards the proportion of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken 
> aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the 
(5) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October 
7) Revised figure for fibres on May 29th was 81-0. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





















| | ~ | 
| Austria Belgium | Denmark. France ee | Greece | ireland lands | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1953 = 100) 
eo a a i ta —_—_— 7 sai deeadaane 
BI epee iden ona <a 54 | 87 82 | 19 cen 52 | 70 6 | 70 
BE a atte R nein die a os aad 114 106 109 | 109 112 122 102 109 lll 
BS CES Pee arate 133 116 ill | 120 129 | 130 105 118 119 
| 
1955, November ........... 144 124 18) 131 1447| 132 1084 { 120 126 
December...........: 133 127 110 127 138 | 131 | 122 124 
ey POPE ter eerT 126 121 109 130 129 | 130 | = 120 117 
POONOMEY ca ness eek ead } 130 Ses lll | 130 127 | 125 ; 114 112 
SURO f2s teases ake sia : 107 | 134 130 | 132 | ee 128 
= ——— = = = } = —————— ——_ ——— — ———— dee ———————— 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ©) 
ae i mn. mn. | mn. 000 mn.| mn. | mn. mn. ’000 mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings; francs kroner francs D. marks |drachmas*® £ | lire | guilders 
calendar months pore amen as renee adi Rae MES. ae es rn ee ae 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) é 
SOU: vc da chet eacekoneeee | 243} 7,249 285] 56-08; 2645 1524 11-36| 10-36 414 
WOE Shi icks eel we kee 1,416 | 10,561 | 674 123-11 | 1,601 | 825 14-98 127-04 905 
RISE cckcs cee oekp asta xe | 1,922 | 11,790 678 136-74 2,029 | 955 | 17-03 140-93 1,016 
1955, November .........0. | 2,192 12,264 718 | 140-07 2,132 1,003 | 18-54 | 152-45 1,145 
Becember. ..:asscrecs 2,357 13,172 | 761 176-70 | 2,452 1,076 17°64 | 142-21 1,048 
1956, January ...... 0.2000. | 1910] 12,347 | 764| 124-55| 2,151 919| 18-18| 162-44 1,154 
February ..........+. ; i | 590) 145-86} 1,775] 1,088} 17-92 | 143-50 996 
teh Fi accciveu scans 2,171 669 | 172-29 | 2,164 | ee 16-25 153-24 1,084 
$3 ae ese ea Tas 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
rs eee " ante Bs <a ee 5: opera | meen 
BOGS vcanbbbPedeae eeeerane 165 | 6,171 228 36°18 | 1515 39 4 4-11 47-99 226 
SOE ik god dcabe kee sah nae 1,321 9,581 554 | 121-94 | 1,832 380 9-59 85-33 764 
TG sie ots dade a eeabumes 1,514 11,566 608 139-94 | 2,142 457 9-19 96-72 851 
| 
1955, November ......... 1,629 | 11,811 644 137-48 | 2,296 1,072 9-39 | 102-89 972 
»» December.......+++0. : 1,773 | 14,416 729 | 201-24) 2,715 905 9:95 | 101-54 898 
3966. TOMOEY cocoa cca ss sn 1,420 13,075 648 | 112-74 | 2,142 556 7-18 98-86 937 
5 NN oat caveckas 1,593 540 | 121-98 | 2,043 415| 7-90) 96-52 740 
<~ VOOR had ea Neon marci 1,932 | 646 | 141-80 2,345 wad | oo | 116-89 861 
| | | | | 
BALANCE 
ncreiopinigeaeietn weisshdcheo daaancapa Ro iebiesiss Ci 
SOE. bo ncds Rate ceaden |— 78|—1,078|— 57 ~19-9|— 13|— 13) — 7-25 | —22-37| — 188 | 
SOE 525 vnc Goes Pan scan |— %|— 980/— 120) — 1-17| + 231] — 445| — 5-39] —41-71] — 141 | 
WO is oe ewdnn vbnwbaawas | — 408) — 224);— 10) + 3-20; + 13} — 498) — 7-84 | —44-21| — 165 | 
1955, November ........... j}— 563})— 453) — 74|]— 2-591: + 164) + 69| — 9-15} —49-56/] — 173 
so: IOCRMENEL SCs ic bohm |} — 584) +1,244) — 32] +24-54/)+ 263; — 171) — 7-69 | —40-67| — 150) 
1556, TOOMEEY Skis 6 xaos ee Gies — 490; + 728) — 116] —11-81/) — 9|— 363 | —11:00 | —63-58} — 217 | 
2 ET Sv cccka rakes — 138 ee — 50] —23-88| + 268| — 673 | —10-02 | —46:98| — 256 
W MMC cE corsets | — 239 — 23} 30-49} + 181]... ~3%-% | — 225 | 
SSS ena ene SaeOeaEOe — nee a mreseebeterdapnenapenes aaaemetenesaneenene + EE i = Saas = \ eS - — ———— ———— 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
— eae Eee ea ag eT ae, at i ee ae oe or: 7 Oe ee — { 
le se ne 48 86 | 59 24 | < 90 57 64 | 
BUG 5 eho ne bee wane ee ee 139 110 121 108 125 98 104 126 
SOG ay ata ee teae nee hes ee 198 117 120 121 152 107 113 141 
1955, November ........... 224 120 | 127° 121 159 112 114 160 
ot SOON ea 5.4 oka 5 wae 242 130 | 134 184 110 123 147 
290, ES os ke No aos 188 122 ca 113 161 Kes 123 161 
a «NEN oi ua'e o = cin ant 178 sie 109 133 ne 137 
MOR SavGigka<avck¥es 216 157 i =a 
EXPORTS 
soecinnetalaianianciciiadinins niilsioaiiig a 
eee ea eA po eg ae 37 69 | 48 | mica. 
TO 5c 5 haa eC TA wee Ke cae 122 109 108 | 116 | 124 
SD ist 5 Boo 136 118 118 130 | 142 
1955, November ........... 148 116 «| 132 151 
December. ........... a 149 1235%5 142) 177 
SU SAUER vii oc bade 129 133 ca 111 | 140 
EN 6 aise a's laracene ny 145 % 120 | 130 
tig 171 ‘i 151 






(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 
and manufactured gas ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufa 

trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which 
Italy includes Trieste. 
area, 





56 
| ee 
Norway | Sweden = Turkey 
70 90 69 
109 104 ) 
113 110 
123 122 
112 116 
123 114 
141 112 
115 118 
+ 
mn. mn. 
kroner kroner 
310 413 
606 766 
648 859 
577 992 : 
685 909 ) 
801 937 
595 783 
601 801 | 
172 332 | 
347 683 | 
317 745 | 
368 866 | 
391 804 | 6-4 
487 814 | 3 
409 543 | 54 
447 558 8 6 
~- 138 | — 81| — 183 
— 20) — 83| — 33-4 
— 2271) — 114] — 43-0 
— 209; — 1296} — 22-0 
— 294) — 105| — 115 
~ 34i— 1233 )-2 
— 196] 240 6 
— 154] — 243 18-5 
71 85 | 46 
114 115 99 
119 128 3 
108 | al 34 
120 |} 136" 8 
145 a 
112 aa 
109 
. 


(*) Thousand million drachmas. 


| Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, 1)! 
ctured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (*) Sp 
covers 
(*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 ( 
(*) Average fourth quarter. 


general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxem! 
1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). 


(*) Biz 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


r the week ended -June 23rd, 1956, there was 
above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 

of £13,802,000 compared with a deficit of | 
260,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
343,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
expenditure “ below-line” last week reached | 


36,000, bringing the total deficit to £168,739,000 | 
66,029,000 in 1955-56). 










} 
Week | Week 






















Esti- ended | ended | 
£000 mate, June 
1956-57 , 








Ord. Revenue | 

mo Tax. d.dees 2085,500} 215,129; 238,997] 22,311) 18.473 

tat... osaceeee 144,000] 18,500 22,500] 1,100} 1,200} 
I h Dt uties iene 170,000] 43,300 41,600] 3,300) 3,300 | 
Pe ey 58,9001 15,100; 14,200 900} 1,300 
fits Tax, EPT..} 216,750] 32,000; 32,000] 3, 700) 1,300 |} 
Profits Levy| 4,000 9,000 1,600 400) 100 | 


110 





150 | 


Contribu } 
“| 


and other 
ind Revenue. 
| 


|2680,150 


31, 711| 25,673 


21,509 i, 879 
4,945, 3,940 


333, 179 


tal Inland Rev.. 





268,318 
167,485 








































































fotal Customs and i i j Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Buches a0dentl 12157,350 435,803) 458,056] 26,454 25,819 has risen sharply in sympathy with the 
Rinehart | WEARERS im stetiar below per. As Date of -— ware Ee cee 
Motor Duties...... 0 1 a 135 > : . ender : } Average ott 
Dutie 92,000] 9,180} 10,153]... Dr. Thursday’s fixing the gold price was | Offered | Applied | Auotted| Rate of | at Max, 
PO (Net Receipts). 10,000} ... | 3, 6,650) 7 7,400 | quoted at 250s. 2d. a fine ounce, compared + Allotment | Rate* 
Broadcas cM ces} . v 3,400 eos a i 
Broadcast Licences 28,000 5,300 | oe aa with 249s. 7d. an ounce a week before. _ ee | eg ; 
Miscellaneous .....| 200,000} 18,436) 11,526} 1,374) 1,282 | The first big outflow of notes for holi- ° 24} 210: 19 4-5 53 
|__. day spending occurred in the week to |J"™* | 7° ee A ™ 
= cn ahaa aa Se pricy a 
VE csidaccveanee 802,735. 839,520 52,556 45,509 | y P 8 11: 1956 | 
—|—_—__}—_—_|——_-| Wednesday, of £143 million. The Rn OTe Se ee on 
tine "pene | 670,000] 150,036| 160,287 — 5,038 fiduciary issue is raised by £50 million, to | ",,” 29) 280-0 | 410-1 | 280-0 | 103 3-66 " 
ebt Interest . J , , | ’ | 
P ayments to N.Ire} | a new peak of £1,950 million. April 6 | 280-0 | 408-3 | 280-0 | 103 5-65 | 58 
land Exchequer. 61,000] 13,248; 10,696] 3,962) , 13 | 240-0 | 381-3 | 240-0 102 5-97 60 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000) 1,277] 1,046] —157|_—:163 ” 20 | 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 102 4-55 43 
Supply Services .. .13979,685 766, 092 | 787,211} 75,080) 55,520 LONDON MONEY RATES , 27 | 240-0 395-3 | 240-0 100 1-95 61 
TOM. 0s cheeses 80,550) 88,721 IMay 4| 250-0 | 397-9} 240-0] 99 0-35 45 
: Bank rate (from % Discount rates % i; ,, IL] 250-0 | 404-5 250-0 98 11-66 42 
Sinking Funds 390 | 44%, 16/2/56) 5} | Bank bills: 60 days. 54-5%,| » 18] 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0] 99 0-60 47 
| Deposit rates (max) Smonths 54-54% | §, 25 | 240-0 | 373-2 | 240-0 98 1-15 52 
“ Above-line” Surplus aE ae SM canes wees a 4 months 54-53 
ORR 434,091 | 126,120] 27, 43 13,802 Discount houses... 33° | 6 months 54-5 | June 1| 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0 | 100 3-45 53 
Below-line ” Net Expendi i » 8| 260-0 413-8 260-0 100 4:90 | 43 
CUES occ cntscnteveces se 131,938} 42,619) 12, 463 3,586 | Money Day-to-day 33-4} | Fine rade bills: » 15} 240-0 396-0 240-0 100 4-20 | 41 
Short periods..... 44 3months 6-6} ” 22) 260-0 | 358-7 | 260-0} 101 8-17 | 62 
— —~ = “ Treas. bills 2 months Str 4months 6-64 ; ! 
T i * s j 5 months 5 . . 
otal Surplus or Deficit... .. 266,029 | 168,739 | 39,806 17,388 | Smonths 5% | Cmontis 6-7 * On June 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 7d. 
Net Receipts from: | } secured 62 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
ax Reserve Certificates. .. 29,235| 64,084] 1,546, 1,686 * Call money | The offering yesterday was for £280 million. 
Savings Certificates ....... 10,200 |—14,700} 1,500 — a 
Defence Bonds ..........- 1,897 | — 21,219 826 3s ‘ ~ we ' J 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
= tes Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | Seatd o7 , June 21 June 22 | June 23 | jane 25 June 26 Sais 27 
(£ million) — 
— Ces 2-78-2-82 | 2-80}-2-80% | 2-80}-2-80§ | 2-80-2-80% 2-804-2-80%| 2-79%-2-80 | 2-79§-2-795 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means foe ae $ 2-753-2°75$ | 2-75R-2-75} |2-75fe-2-754h 2-75$-2-75§ | 2-744-2-75 2-744 -2-74% 
Advances | Total i an : 972-65-987°35 | 9814-9813 9804-980} 9803-9803 9804-980} 9803-9808 980}-980} 
Date -—_——_—__— Floating | Swiss Fr. ..,.,,,, 12:15jy-12-33jpf12- 20-12-21 | 12-20-12-204|12- 19-12-20} 1219-12-20 |12- 194-12 199/12- 19§-12- 195 
on Public Bank of | Debt | Belgian Fr. ..... 138-95 139-123 139 02}- {159 023- 139: 024- 139-00- j139-023- 
Tender Tap Depts. | England . 141-05 139-17} 139-07} 139-07} 139-073} 139-75) 139-07} 
ie | Dutch Gld 10-56-10°72 |10-652-10-653 10-64§-10-644/10-64§-10-64§ 10-644-10-643|10-644-10- 643 fa-et4- 10-645 
W Gor. D Mk. (11-67 & -11-844f11- 688-11 -684 11-67¢-11- 684/11 -67§-11-68§ 11-674-11-68§)11-67§-11 -674 11-67§-11-67 
1955 | Portugese Es 74-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05 80: 15 | | 80: O5- 80: 15 | 80. 05-80-15 
ae a call ~ Stee tine... | 17368-1762 | 17504-1751$ | 1750-1751 | 17494-1750} | 17494-1750% | 17494-1750} | 17494-1750} 
e 25 | 3,220-0 | 1,974-9 ] 311-5 33 5,509: 6 ——— Kt 14-378 ty: F 14-47) 14 47] 14-464-14-47h 14-463-14-47 14-468-14-46§|14- 462-14 -46§ 14-46)-14-46§ 
aarol Peder 111 || 19-19}-19-48} f19-35f-19- 36. 19- 35f-19-35§ 19. 354-19-359) 19-35-19-35$|19- 34§-19- 344)19- 34]-19-35 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue Treasury bill rate rose by +'s per 
cent at the tender on Friday last, to 53% 
per cent. The discount market reduced 
its bid by 4d. to £98 14s. 7d. per cent, 
and the average rate of discount on all 
bills rose by 1s. 4d. per cent to 
£5 1s. 8.17d. per cent. Total applications 
fell steeply, by £37 million to £358.7 
million—the lowest this year. In conse- 
quence, the market’s allotment rose from 
41 to 62 per cent. 

The rise in the bill rate, discussed 
further in a Business Note, was partly in 
anticipation of the seasonal stringency at 
the half-year end. In the days preceding 
the tender, credit conditions were un- 
usually comfortable, and the ease con- 
tinued through the first half of this week. 
The only intervention by the Bank has 
been “in reverse”—on Thursday before 
the week-end it sold bills to mop up a 
credit surplus. It may be significant that 
the market did not adjust commercial bill 
rates following the Treasury tender. 

The price of gold in the London market 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
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| June 29, on 2, June 27, 
1955 1956 
| 
| Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,782-7 | 1,879-1 | 1,893-4 
Notes in banking dept:. .. 42-7 21-2 56-9 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,821-3 | 1,896-2 | 1,946-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
| Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
} Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
| Public accounts.......... 14-2 18-2 10-5 
| Treasury special account. . 0-5 0-2 0-2 
NN di icunctuiodewt 246-6 | 231-8 | 238-2 
SD é¢ cha cocseeheeanss 72-9 80-1 78-5 
RUE Cintiguébhusssbieves 334-2 330-3 327-4 
} Securities : 
| -~Gowertiaet c.6sis.-sctes 285-5 293-3 254-4 
Discounts and advances. . 5-7 15-2 15-6 
OG iis wierd 250 45 16-1 16-6 16-7 
Oa tan dak 307-3 325-1 286-7 
| Banking department r reserve. 45-1 23-2 58-9 
| | o/ ° of 
| o /0 (oO 
" POE caves Goede en 13-4 7-0 17-9 
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Government debt is £11,015,100, 
| Fiduciary issue increased to £1,950 million from £1,900 million 
} on June 27, 1956. 


capital £14,553,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 
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Canada 


Largestin Canada 


This bank, with over 800 branches from 
coast to coast, is the largest in the country. 
Assets exceed 3} billion dollars. Branches 
in the West Indies, Central and South 
America, London, Paris, New York. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 860 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


Assets Exceed 3} billion dollars 





lncerporated with limited liability in Canada in 18469 





he doesn’t take 


a chances with his 


Gateway to Australia 
oe money 


He’s prepared to risk his wicket, but not his future. 
By investing in Abbey National he plays for safety 
profitably. His money earns 3%, income tax paid 
by the Society. This is equal to £5.4.4 per cent to 


investors who are subject to income tax at the 





standard rate. For full particulars, write now for 


If you are considering establishment in Australia or extending a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


your trading activities to this important market you are invited 
to make your preliminary enquiries of the National Bank. ys | RBEY 
Our Information Department can assist you with industrial 
surveys, market reports and business introductions. A ATi @) a rs L 


THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING SOCIETY 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD A national Institution with total assets of 


£237,000,000 
(Incorporated in Victoria) 


sheds deteen< 214-219 Collhda Oinesi, Satibencten Member of the Building Societies Association 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
OVER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS €283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 












ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W! 
Telephone: WELbeck 8282 

Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 

see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


eee tte otection 


Tis 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 660 branches spread 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 


Branches - é —— = : a2 expansion. 
mieel e\usilelae 


worldwide 


- | 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office : 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Office : MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 . 
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readily 


ne comida ot wsoaa ind || (AGC Ua 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTOR 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 


in AUSTRALIA arti NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. | | Established: 1897 


Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 +4 F tr 3 ergy ee 
€0 iO: x 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne New een Representative fatten 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. . : 


MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 


Room 2706, 149 Broodwoy, New York 6, .N. Y. 


Founded: 1866 


| 
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ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


PRODUCTS AN AID TO BUSINESS ECONOMY AND PRODUCTIVITY 


MR FRED T. JACKSON ON RECORD VOLUME OF NEW ORDERS 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Telephone Rentals Limited was 
held on June 25th at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1, Mr Fred T. Jack- 
son, OBE, CompIEE (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. J. H. Ainley) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 

You will have seen from the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account before you that 


we have had another successful year and the 
profits have again increased. 


The new business taken during the year 
under review constitutes a record in the 
history of your company. The results arising 
from this new business will be apparent in 
1956. 

Looking ahead as far as the current year 
is concerned, business taken during the first 
four months of 1956 is considerably in excess 
of that taken during the corresponding period 
in 1955. 


The service rendered to subscribers by 
your company has a great bearing on produc- 
tivity, and the increase of business is partly 
due to the fact that industrialists are becom- 
ing more production-minded. 


I might point out to you that the whole 
of the business carried out by your company 
is a very great aid to business economy and 
productivity. We have only one subsidiary 
company which does not carry out business 
under the heading of telecommunications, 
and that is engaged in the supply of cold 
rooms and  deep-freeze equipment for 
butchers, restaurants, and food purveyors 
generally. That subsidiary is doing an increas- 
ing business, and it is doing valuable work 
as far as the economy of this country is 
concerned 

You will realise that, taken as a whole, the 
activities and the services rendered by your 
company necessitate a very considerable 
capita! outlay and this, in due course, will 
receive the consideration of youf directors. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


As I did last year, I will review the activi- 
ties carried on in various parts of the world, 
although the bulk of our business lies in the 
British Isles. 


South Africa, with its headquarters in 
Johannesburg and a subsidiary in Cape Town, 
continues to earn satisfactory profits and is 
now financially self-supporting. 


Our business in Canada is centred in 
Toronto and for the time being we concen- 
trate on the Toronto area. We find that 


Canada is a hard furrow to plough, but the 
business continues to expand and each sub- 
scriber we obtain acts as a recommendation 
to other firms in the area. There is no ques- 
tion that Canada as a country has a tremen- 
dous future industrially, and we can confi- 
dently expect that we shall build up a very 
valuable business there. 


As I explained at our last meeting, we took 
a 50 per cent interest in an Australian busi- 
ness which operates in all the principal towns 
in that continent. The annual rental derived 
from the company there is quite substantial 
and the business is making great progress 
under an able manager who was trained in 
our business here. 

Consequently, we have built up a substan- 
tial export trade. 


My colleague, Mr W. Stuart Philcox, 
visited Australia, South Africa and Canada 
towards the end of last year and was very 
satisfied with the progress that had been 
made. 


Our companies in Paris and Brussels have 
both made a small profit, but neither of these 
companies has made a substantial contribu- 
tion towards the result now before you. 


PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 


I would once more emphasise that our 
profit-sharing scheme is very successful, and 
I think that is indicated by the accounts 
before you. We always have in mind that 
the thanks of the directors cannot be put 
into the pockets of the employees, but I 
would take this opportunity of thanking them 
all for their loyal and good work during the 
year under review. The good work is 
reflected in the profits earned, and is recog- 
nised by the employees’ participation in those 
profits. 


ACCOUNTS 


I will now refer to the accounts and explain 
the major changes as compared with the 
previous year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Gross Profit of £745,844 shows an 
increase of £55,091 over the previous year. 
This is partially accounted for by the increase 
in the dividends from the subsidiary com- 
panies amounting to £6,003 and in dividends 
and interest receivable of £10,152. The 
increase in the interest received results from 
the investment of our surplus cash resources 
in Treasury Bills, Tax Reserve Certificates, 
and on deposit account. 


Income tax and profits tax are down by 
£13,374 on the previous year, and the net 
profit at £425,643 is substantially greater by 
£91,734. Of this sum, £23,269 is accounted 
for by the adjustments of all our old tax 
reserves. I would explain here that before 


we amalgamated all the subsidiary companies 
operating in the United Kingdom with the 
parent company on January 1, 1946, the tax 
assessments of the individual companies were 
dealt with by various inspectors throughou: 
the land, consequently the wear and tear and 
capital allowances varied quite considerabl, 
as between one area and another. Since the 
amalgamation we have been negotiating with 
the Inland Revenue and have at last agreed 
a new basis of capital allowances and ai! 
assessments on the profits of the years 1946 
to 1953 have been agreed, and by the time 
this is in print we shall probably have settled 
the 1954 assessment. We have therefore 
credited back to the profit and loss account: 
the surplus on all the old tax reserves, and 
created a tax equalisation reserve to cater fo: 
the deferred liability due to the capital 
allowances. The net result of these adjust 
ments, together with the crediting to profit 
and loss of the EPT postwar refund suspense 
account of £31,439, is an over-all surplus of 
£23,269. The details of the adjustments have 
been shown in full in the profit and los: 
account. 


We have again this year transferred the 
sum of £200,000 to the general reserve and 
have transferred a further £50,000 to the 
contingencies reserve. This contingencies 
reserve, which now stands at £100,000, more 
than adequately covers the accumulated losses 
on our Canadian companies and we have 
provided the additional sum this year to cater 
for the further losses which we can expect 
before they achieve a profit-earning basis 


After providing for these transfers to 
reserves and the dividends on both the 
Ordinary and Preference shares amounting to 
£136,850, we are left with an unappropriated 
balance of £159,637 to be carried forward to 
the current vear. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The issued capital remains unaltered, bu! 
the capital reserves have been depleted 6) 
the transfer as already mentioned of the EI’! 
postwar refund suspense account to the 
profit and loss account. The revenue reserve 
now total £1,250,000, and the shareholders 
interests consisting of capital, reserves, and 
unappropriated profit balance amount Ww 
£3,675,175, as compared with £3,419,633 4: 
the end of 1954. 


The reserves for future taxation now stand 
at £880,500, as compared with £278,000 in 
the previous year, and this is attributable to 


the creating of the tax equalisation reserve 
of £620,000. 


The current liabilities have decreased bs 
£292,543, chiefly on account of the adjust- 
ment on the tax reserves of all years prior 
to 1955. Sundry creditors and accruals, how- 
ever, show an increase of £52,260, which 15 
mainly accounted for by amounts due to ou! 
suppliers for increased stock purchases. 
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Turning now to the assets side of the 
balance sheet, the net value of the revenue- 
bearing installations is £2,860,506, which is 
equivalent to 1.42 year’s rent. 

The total amounts invested in our sub- 
sidiary companies show some marked changes. 
lhe investment in the capital of the sub- 

idiaries is up by £157,898, represented by 
in increase in the capital of the Paris com- 
pany of £41,459, and of £116,439 in Canadian 
(clephone Rentals. It was necessary for us 
to place more finance at the disposal of the 
Paris company in order to clear their bank 
overdraft, and to allow them some working 
capital, for, despite inflation and the various 
devaluations of the franc, they had been 
attempting to work on a prewar capital, bol- 
stered up by borrowings from the bank. The 
increase in the Canadian share capital is the 
result of the capitalisation of the loans, both 
in the form of cash and in goods supplied. 
It is proposed to fund any further loans in a 
similar manner towards the end of each 
financial year. 


The loans to subsidiary companies have 
been reduced by £36,676, which is accounted 
for by the conversion of the Canadian Tele- 
phone Ren.als Loan into shares. The 
amounts due from subsidiary companies also 
show a reduction of £25,258, which again is 
accounted for by the capitalisation of the debt 
owed by Canadian Telephone Rentals 
Limited for goods supplied. 


The stock an work in progress at £562,653 


LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


AN ACTIVE AND PROFITABLE YEAR 





MR T. L. Mc. C. LONSDALE’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Lons- 
dale Investment Trust, Limited, will be held 
on July 19th in London. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T.-L. Mc. C. Lonsdale, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


The Accounts of the Trust and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
& Company Limited, for the year ended 
February 29, 1956, again indicate an active 
and profitable year. 

The Balance Sheet of the Trust reflects the 
changes in the Capital structure which were 
approved last year, the Issued Ordinary Share 
Capital, which now stands at £1,755,000, 
having been increased by £585,000 and the 
Share Premium Account correspondingly 
reduced, 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The gross revenue from the Trust’s general 
investments increased by £55,157 to 
£263,923. This increase is partly attributable 
to the receipt of a full year’s income from 
the investment of the proceeds of the issue 
of £500,000 4 per cent Debenture Stock 
1979/84 which was made in the course of the 
previous year, and partly to higher rates of 
dividends received from investments. After 
adding the gross dividend of £120,000 
received from Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Company Limited, the same as last year, and 
other income, the Trust’s total gross revenue 
amounted to £388,710 against £334,258 the 
previous year. After deduction of all 
expenses, Debenture interest and taxation and 
the dividend on the Preference Stock, the 
amount available for the Ordinary Stock was 
£170,527. Of this, the interim dividend 
already paid and the final dividend now pro- 
posed on the Ordinary Stock, making a total 


shows the substantial increase of £135,874, 
of which approximately £40,000 is repre- 
sented by increased work in progress, and the 
balance represents stock which it is necessary 
for us to carry in order to cater for our 
increased business. 


Our liquid resources in the form of Tax 
Reserve Certificates, Treasury Bills, and cash, 
both in London and Australia, have increased 
from £792,432 in 1954 to £873,496 in 1955. 
Although this looks extremely healthy, I have 
to tell you that we have already used Tax 
Reserve Certificates to the value of £255,450 
this year in payment of the tax due on 
January 1, 1956, and that our commitments 
for purchases of materials during this current 
year are on a very much heavier scale than 
previously, so these cash resources will be 
quite considerably depleted by the end of the 
year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Consolidated Accounts having been 
prepared on an identical basis to that of the 
parent company, the material changes have 
already been dealt with in the foregoing 
remarks. 


The net profit for the Group before taxa- 
tion is £790,548, compared with £725,941 
for 1954. After providing for taxation, the 
transfers to reserves, and dividends, the 


of 12} per cent, for the year, will absorb 
£126,141, leaving an amount of £46,454 of 
the Trust’s income during the year to be 
added to the carry forward, making that 
figure £216,778. The total dividend paid 
last year on the old Ordinary Capital 
amounted to 16 per cent, which was equiva- 
lent to 10% per cent on the present Capital, 
as compared to the 12} per cent proposed this 
year. 


ROBERT BENSON, LONSDALE & CO. 


The profits of Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
and Company Limited, though not as high 
as those of the previous year, were very 
satisfactory and were sufficient to pay, after 
taxation, the same dividend to the Trust as 
last year, to put £100,000 to Reserve, and to 
carry forward slightly more than last year. 
The Reserves and carry forward of Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Company Limited (in- 
cluding its subsidiaries) are now approxi- 
mately £600,000 as compared to £114,000 
when the Trust acquired the Company in 
July 1947. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


It is satisfactory to note that, taking the 
unquoted securities at cost, the general invest- 
ments of the Trust were £1,568,217 in excess 
of book value. 

The classification of the investments shows 
that the Trust’s general portfolio remains pre- 
dominantly in Ordinary Stocks and Shares 
and that the proportion invested in North 
America on the present valuation has in- 
creased during the year from 27} per cent to 
314 per cent. 

In the first quarter of the current year the 
income from the Trust’s general investments 
has been well maintained. Although it would 
be prudent to view the nearer term with some 
caution, the rapid developments in_auto- 
mation and the application of electronics and 
nuclear science, which must involve great 
demands for capital and new equipment, 
should, without doubt, provide opportunities 
for profitable operations and investment and 
the Group is well equipped to take advantage 
of them. 
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balance of unappropriated profits carried 
forward and attributable to the holding com- 
pany’s shareholders amounts to £253,529. 


CONCLUSION 


I am sure you will agree with me that the 
accounts as presented reflect a sound and 
healthy position, and provided wage demands 
and inflation in this country are halted, and 
production and exports increase, I see no 
reason why we should not look forward to 
equally good results in this current year. It 
is not, however, going to be easy, for already 
wage awards in both the engineering and 
contracting industries have resulted in in- 
creased prices of materials and in increased 
cost of our own labour. To our employees 
this is a direct challenge to increase their 
productivity; and if only the same could be 
said for all workers throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, we _ should 
have little cause to worry: about the 
balance of payments, or the standard of 
living of our people. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the final dividend of 74 per cent, making 
12} per cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring director, Sir Leonard Browett, 
KCB, CBE, was re-elected, and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Chas. W. Rooke, 
Lane and Company, having been fixed, the 
proceedings terminated. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S 
STATEMENT 


The Forty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust, Limited, was held on June 27th in 
London. 


Sir Eric Macfadyen, Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The Accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1956, show earn- 
ings of £278,263 and, after taxation, net 
revenue of £151,851 ; the gross earnings yield 
on the Trust’s Issue Capital of £1,728,569 
being 16.10 per cent (11.85 per cent). Net 
revenue is higher than that of the previous 
year by £46,017 and, including the £105,115 
brought in, we have £256,966 available for 
appropriation ; of this amount the Directors 
have transferred £25,000 to General Reserve 
and they recommend a dividend of 12} per 
cent which will cost £124,241 (net), and 
leave £107,725 to be carried forward. 


At March 3lst the net book cost of the 
Trust’s investments was £1,835,742 (an 
increase of £123,243) and their net valuation 
at March 3lst came out at £1,796,856; the 
depreciation at £38,886 compares with 
£82,384 a year before and £263,038 deprecia- 
tion thé year before that. The break-up value 
per stock unit is 2s. 4d. (2s. 3d.). Our liquid 
funds are held mainly in Treasury Bills and 
near-dated Government Securities and afford 
readily available resources for employment 
as suitable market conditions present them- 
selves. 


As with many other Investment Trusts, 
the Rubber Trust has a high proportion of 
small investors among its list of Members ; 
at date we have 8,409 names on the register 
of members and in the last analysis of its 
make-up more than one-half of these (4,400) 
held £100 Stock or less—6,697. Members 
held £250 Stock or less. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





FRIED. KRUPP 


ESSEN, GERMANY 
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YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


IMPROVED EARNING POSITION 


FINANCE FOR EXPORT TRADE NECESSARY 


HIGHER GROUP TURNOVER ACHIEVED 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The following are details of-the report 
issued by the Krupp concern on develop- 
ments during the year 1954-55. 


REVIEW. TURNOVER 


The Company’s progress during the year 
was in keeping with the general expansion 
of business, which determined the state of 
the home market and influenced world 
markets. As a result, existing capacity could 
be fully utilised. In some sectors output did 
not keep pace with increasing demand, and 
the level of orders in hand rose accordingly. 
Turnover during the year, including AG 
Weser (a shipyard in which Fried. Krupp 
holds 82 per cent of the shares), amounted 
to approximately DM 1,600 million, as com- 
pared with DM 1,200 million in the preced- 
ing year. This figure was shared equally by 
the concern’s producing units, and by its 
trading companies. 


During the same period, Hiittenwerk 
Rheinhausen and _ the coal _ properties, 
separated from Fried. Krupp by Allied de- 
cartelisation measures, had a turnover of 
approximately DM 1,100 million, bringing 
the figures for all the Krupp properties to 
some DM 2,700 million. 
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PRODUCTION PROGRAMME 


The Company’s production programme 
was further diversified during the year, 
diesel engines, machinery for the produc- 
tion of man-made fibres, heavy presses for 
the motor industry, and the extraction of 
titanium from titanium sponge (semi-pro- 
cessed ore) being outstanding among the new 
ventures. The titanium process was first 
demonstrated at the Hanover Industries Fair 
in April-May, 1955. 


INVESTMENT 


The degree of competition met with to- 
day, and the need to absorb higher costs by 
suitable rationalisation measures in order to 
hold prices, led to considerable capital 
expenditure during the year. Investments 
totalled more than DM 70 million, and were 
largely financed by decartelisation sales. 


Great efforts were made to improve the 
Company’s sales organisation in the Federal 
Republic. Offices were opened in Frankfurt, 
Mannheim and Hamburg in order to stream- 
line existing facilities in all economic sectors. 
Further offices are to be opened in Stuttgart, 
Freiburg, Nuremberg, Hanover and Bremen 
during 1956. 


EXPORTS 


Fried. Krupp’s business relations in foreign 
markets were further expanded during the 
year. Export turnover figures reached 
approximately DM 280 million, most of which 
was accounted for by AG Weser, Bremen. 


Increasingly severe competition adversely 
affected foreign business, however. In addi- 
tion many countries of particular importance 
to the Company’s export trade were forced to 
safeguard their balance of payments by estab- 
lishing import quotas or by cutting off imports 
altogether. 


In the case of large-scale forefgn projects 
German exporters are handicapped by the 
lack of capital on the money market. It seems 
vital to “ind new ways of providing long- 
term export finance if Germany’s export trade 
is not to limp behind foreign competitors who 
can draw on far more substantial capital 
resources. 


An outstanding feature of Fried. Krupp’s 
foreign operations during the past year has 
been the expansion of its own “ Point 
IV 1/2” programme in underdeveloped 
countries. Extensive metallurgical projects 
are being planned in Pakistan, Greece, Brazil, 
Turkey, French Morocco, Yugoslavia and 
Bolivia. These “ Point IV 1/2” projects are 
in addition to others already under way, such 
as the 1 million ton steel mill at Rourkela, 
India, which is being built jointly with 
Demag, a 300,000 ton steel mill at Multan, 
Pakistan, and a smelting plant at Larymna, 
in Greece. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Encouraging progress by departments, 
subsidiaries, and associated companies can 
be reported. 


KRUPP-TECHNIK :— 


Further expansion took place in this field. 
The furnace sections in Rheinhausen and 
Essen were combined into a furnace division, 
and now supply furnaces and ovens for solid, 
liquid, and gaseous fuels, as well as for electric 
operation. 


An extensive metallurgical research instal- 
lation is being built. 

Apart from projects already under con- 
struction, steel~ mills at Rourkela (India) 
and Multan (Pakistan) and a smelting plant 
at Larymna (Greece), new orders were 
secured in the following countries: Pakistan, 


Greece, Brazil, Turkey, French Morocco, 
Yugoslavia and Bolivia. 


The reconstruction of the direct-proce;s 
plant for special ore processing at Waten- 
stedt, dismantled after the war, deserve; 
special mention. This project is being 
handled on behalf of a consortium includ 
eight of the largest West German steel pro- 
ducers, The first stage, to be completed 
during 1956, provides for 3 furnaces with a 
total daily capacity of 2,000 metric tons of 
iron ore. 


The Capito & Klein rolling mill was taken 
into service during the year. 


Further progiess may be expected in this 
field. The demand for direct-process plants 
and steel mills is increasing, and a number 
of large-scale projects in Central and South 
America, the Near East and Far East, as well 
as in South-East and South-West Europe 
have already reached an advanced stage. 


J~ 


FRIED. KRUPP MASCHINENFABRIKEN 
ESSEN :— 
This company was formed on January |, 


1956, and includes the Krupp locomotive 
plant, the electrical plant and Essener 


Maschinenbau, After reorganisation, two 
divisions were established : 
Division I 


Capacity of the locomotive plant was only 
utilised to the extent of 70 per cent, owing 
to a reduction in business, and the partia 
conversion of the plant for other work 1s 
proceeding. Progress is reflected by a 21 
per cent rise in turnover, and a 70 per cent 
increase in the volume of orders received. 


Licence agreements were concluded for 
the production of large presses, the manu- 
facture of marine diesel engines, and for 
the construction of particularly efficien: 
steam locomotives with pre-heaters. 


In most sectors the upward trend may ¥e 
expected to continue, although strong com 
petition on foreign markets exerts a sever: 
pressure on prices, 

Division II 

Existing capacity was fully utilised, with 
occasional three-shift working. Turnover 9 
electrical machinery rose by some 20 pet 
cent, in pneumatic tools by 66 per cent, and 
in track-laying machinery by as much as 222 
per cent. Electrical plant for August 
Thyssen-Hiitte and Gutehoffnungshitte w 1s 
particularly important. Two hundred ani 
sixty track-laying machines were  boug!t! 
by the Federal German Railways. 


Judging from the volume of orders in han 
a further rise in turnover is likely, and 4 
corresponding expansion of capacity is bens 
planned. 


FRIED. KRUPP HEAT TREATMENT 
DIVISION :— 


The foundry, forge, and spring manuf. 
turing sections were combined into a sing'* 
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division during the year. Capacity was 
almost fully utilised, and turnover rose by 
between 70 per cent and 80 per cent over 
ihe preceding year’s figures. 

Further plant extensions were completed 
according to plan. The new cupola furnace 
in the foundry section was of particular 
importance, and enabled considerable reduc- 
tions in costs to be achieved. 

Fresh advances were made in foundry 
technique, and new fields of application 
could be opened up. 
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After research extending over several 
years, various types of titanium were exhi- 
bited at the Hanover Industries Fair for the 
first time. Similar displays were arranged 
for the Chemical Exhibition (ACHEMA) in 
Frankfurt and the International Aeronautical 
Exhibition at Le Bourget, Paris. This new 
material, outstanding on account of its low 
specific gravity and its resistance to corrosion, 
is now being used experimentally in a variety 
of fields. 

The year 1956 opened with orders in 
hand 70 per cent up on the figure at the 
beginning of the preceding year. 


FRIED, KRUPP WIDIA SINTERED CARBIDES 
PLANT :— 


All sections were working at full stretch 
during the year, and turnover in sintered 
carbides, tools, and magnetic materials rose 
considerably. A number of new installations 
and machines were taken into service, with a 
consequent increase in production capacity. 

A new research institute is to be erected, 
and the administration building is to be 
extended. 


If present trends continue a further rise in 
turnover during 1956 may be expected. 


FRIED. KRUPP MASCHINEN-UND STAHL- 
BAU RHEINHAUSEN :— 


Turnover rose by some 13 per cent during 
the year, and the labour force increased pro- 
portionately. The export ratio amounted to 
approximately 40 per cent. 

Capacity was fully utilised, and there was 
some three-shift working. Demand could 
not be fully met, and some sub-contracting 
became necessary. Expansion of capacity 
and modernisation entailed considerable 
Capital expenditure. At Goddelau a third 
shop with a 10-ton travelling crane was put 
into service. 


_ New items in the 
include: 
Cableways 
Washing Plant 
Light Metal Construction. 


A number of large-scale projects are being 
undertaken by this company, either alone or 


production programme 


jointly with other concerns. 
Oil refinery in Greece ; 
Extension of Opel Works at Riisselsheim ; 
University Bridge in Cairo ; 
Rolling mill for Gussstahlwerk Witten ; 
Rolling mill in Austria ; 
Numerous cement factories, processing 
and crushing plants, and large dredgers. 


They include: 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT “ WESER” :— 


Capacity both at Bremen and at Seebeck 
was fully taken up during the year. The 
number of people employed rose by nearly 
1,500 to 10,265. At Seebeck, the fiftieth 
trawler and the hundredth newly built ship 
since the war were completed in 1955. 


Twenty-seven ships with some 150,000 tdw 
were delivered during the year. They 
included 10 vessels of 126,000 tdw built at 
Bremen, and 17 vessels of 24,000 tdw at 
Seebeck. The export ratio exceeded 50 per 
cent. The largest ship built was the tanker 
Esso Frankfurt of 26,500 tdw. Specially 
important, however, was the delivery of two 

assenger ships to a Turkish shipping line 
or operation -in the Black Sea. They indi- 
cated the resumption of the old tradition of 
passenger ship construction. 


Orders in hand comprise 60 ships of some 
660,000 tdw, with delivery dates well into 
1959. 


KRUPP-ARDELF GMBH :— 


Capacity was fully utilised during the year. 
Turnover rose by 30 per cent, and expansion 
became necessary. 


remarkable among new 
developments was a self-propelled heavy 
crane exhibited at the Hanover Industries 
Fair, with a tyre diameter of 2.25 m (7.4 ft) 
and an unsupported lifting capacity of 35 
metric tons. It was one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits at the Fair. 


Some especially important deliveries were 
made during the year: further luffing cranes 
to Chile and Bangkok ; railway turning cranes 
to Egypt, Beira and Norway; large loading 
bridges for Amsterdam and Brake. 

The orders in hand ensure full employ- 
ment for more than a year. They include 
48 luffing-turning cranes for Karachi harbour, 
Pakistan. 


Particularly 


FRIED. KRUPP DIESELMOTOREN GMBH:— 


This company was founded on April 1, 
1955, and absorbed the former diesel engine 
division. Apart from looking after the spare 
parts business, which assumed increasing 
importance, the company proceeded with the 
development of new engines of its own 
design. At the end of 1955, a licence for 
large marine diesel engines was acquired from 
the Danish company of Burmeister & Wain, 
and orders for such units have already been 
secured. 

Further advances are expected to be made 
during the current year. 


FRIED. KRUPP MOTOREN-UND KRAFT- 
WAGENFABRIKEN GMBH :— 


Reorganisation and streamlining of produc- 
tion proceeded. Capacity was greatly 
expanded as a result of the installation of 
additional machinery and an increase in the 
labour force. Since capacity was fully taken 
up, the turnover rose by some 40 per cent. 

The increase in sales may be attributed to 
the growing appreciation among buyers of the 
advantages of the two-stroke diesel engine 
and of the compressor brake developed by 
Krupp. 

A further type has been added to the com- 
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pany’s production programme, a light-weight 
5-ton vehicle with a 3-cylinder engine, which 
has proved particularly suitable for short-haul 
traffic. 


TRADING COMPANIES :— 


Developments during the year were 
encouraging, and rises in turnover figures 
were reported by all companies. The num- 
ber of people employed rose to approximately 
2,200. New types of merchandise included 
plastics (particularly plastic tubes and fit- 
tings), light metals, non-ferrous metals, and 
plastic-covered wires. Exports through 
Krupp Eisenhandel GmbH, Diisseldorf, 
made satisfactory progress. Further rises in 
turnover are expected for the current year. 


PERSONNEL 


The labour force at the beginning of 1956 
was made up as follows: — 








ey ON  iictas os sacar 24,663 
Participations —............... 20,908 
Fried. Krupp Total ...... 45,571 
Decartelised undertakings 39,549 
Rpm TE Sioa sinks dais edte 85,120 


In view of the increasingly difficult pro- 
blems involved in planning and preparing 
for production runs, the staff ratio increased 
during the year ; by the end of 1955, one in 
four of the Company’s personnel was a mem- 
ber of the technical and administrative staff. 


Following an increase in the number of 
people employed on the one hand, and rises 
in wages and salaries on the other, labour 
charges rose to DM 216 million during the 
year. Statutory and voluntary social security 
expenditure reached DM 32 million. 


Special attention continued to be paid to 
apprentice training schemes, in order to 
counteract the ageing of the labour force, and 
with a view to promoting rationalisation. 
Apprentices at the end of the year 1954-55 
numbered 3,455. 


Progress was also made in unifying and 
revising pension schemes, and resulted in an 
increase in expenditure of more. than 
DM 4 million a year in respect of Essen pen- 
sioners alone. Company hospital accommo- 
dation now comprises 600 beds, and more 
than 70 out of every 100 in-patients are ordi- 
nary citizens of Essen unconnected with 
Fried. Krupp. 


Housing accommodation continued to be 
provided by Kleinwohnungsbau Krupp g. 
GmbH. Building work for DM 14.6 million 
was carried out during the year, of which 
some DM 5 million was borne by Fried. 
Krupp. By the end of 1955, dwelling-units 
provided totalled 11,021. Work on a further 
984 units was begun during the year, and 
the 1956 programme envisages the construc- 
tion of 1,268 units. 


OUTLOOK 


Generally speaking, the Company’s earning 
position improved during the year, although 
pensions payments to former employees of 
dismantled plants, the capital levy for the 
Equalisation of Burdens, and other capital 
taxes On non-operating plants continue to 
bear heavily upon income. The following 
excerpt from a speech by Alfred Krupp to 
high executives at the beginning of this year 
aptly points the way to the future: 


“ A true living community of all who work 
with us, coupled with a firm determination 
to achieve further progress, should be our 
goal. If we all feel and act in this spirit, 
there is no need to fear the future.” 
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FRIED. KRUPP 


ESSEN, GERMANY 


THE ECONOMIST, JUNE 30, (95, 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


IMPROVED EARNING POSITION 


FINANCE FOR EXPORT TRADE NECESSARY 


HIGHER GROUP TURNOVER ACHIEVED 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The following are details of the report 
issued by ‘the Krupp concern on develop- 
ment® during the year 1954-55. 


REVIEW. TURNOVER 


The Company’s progress during the year 
was in keeping with the general expansion 
of business, which determined the state of 
the home market and influenced world 
markets. As a result, existing capacity could 
be fully utilised. In some sectors output did 
not keep pace with increasing demand, and 
the level of orders in hand rose accordingly. 
Turnover during the year, including AG 
Weser (a shipyard in which Fried. Krupp 
holds 82 per cent of the shares), amounted 
to approximately DM 1,600 million, as com- 
pared with DM 1,200 million in the preced- 
ing year. This figure was shared equally by 
the concern’s producing units, and by its 
trading companies. 


During the same period, Hiittenwerk 
Rheinhausen and the coal _ properties, 
separated from Fried. Krupp by Allied de- 
cartelisation measures, had a turnover of 
approximately DM 1,100 million, bringing 
the figures for all the Krupp properties to 
some DM 2,700 million. 


| TURNOVER 
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PRODUCTION PROGRAMME 


The Company’s production programme 
was further diversified during the year, 
diesel engines, machinery for the produc- 
tion of man-made fibres, heavy presses for 
the motor industry, and the extraction of 
titanium from titanium sponge (semi-pro- 
cessed ore) being outstanding among the new 
ventures. The titanium process was first 
demonstrated at the Hanover Industries Fair 
in April-May, 1955. 


INVESTMENT 


The degree of competition met with to- 
day, and the need to absorb higher costs by 
suitable rationalisation measures in order to 
hold prices, led to «onsiderable capital 
expenditure during the year. Investments 
totalled more than DM 70 million, and were 
largely financed by decartelisation sales. 


SALES 


Great efforts were made to improve the 
Company’s sales organisation in the Federal 
Republic. Offices were opened in Frankfurt, 
Mannheim and Hamburg in order to stream- 
line existing facilities in all economic sectors. 
Further offices are to be opened in Stuttgart, 
Freiburg, Nuremberg, Hanover and Bremen 
during 1956. 


EXPORTS 


Fried. Krupp’s business relations in foreign 
markets were further expanded during the 
year. Export turnover figures reached 
approximately DM 280 million, most of which 
was accounted for by AG Weser, Bremen. 


Increasingly severe competition adversely 
affected foreign business, however. In addi- 
tion many countries of particular importance 
to the Company’s export trade were forced to 
safeguard their balance of payments by estab- 
lishing import quotas or by cutting off imports 
altogether. 


In the case of large-scale forefgn projects 
German exporters are handicapped by the 
lack of capital on the money market. It seems 
vital to find new ways of providing long- 
term export finance if Germany’s export trade 
is not to limp behind foreign competitors who 
can draw on far more substantial capital 
resources. 


An outstanding feature of Fried. Krupp’s 
foreign operations during the past year has 
been the expansion of its own “ Point 
IV 1/2” programme in underdeveloped 
countries. Extensive metallurgical projects 
are being planned in Pakistan, Greece, Brazil, 
Turkey, French Morocco, Yugoslavia and 
Bolivia. These “ Point IV 1/2” projects are 
in addition to others already under way, such 
as the 1 million ton steel mill at Rourkela, 
India, which is being built jointly with 
Demag, a 300,000 ton steel mill at Multan, 
Pakistan, and a smelting plant at Larymna, 
in Greece. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Encouraging progress by departments, 
subsidiaries, and associated companies can 
be reported. 


KRUPP-TECHNIK :— 


Further expansion took place in this field, 
The furnace sections in Rheinhausen and 
Essen were combined into a furnace division, 
and now supply furnaces and ovens for solid, 
liquid, and gaseous fuels, as well as for electric 
operation. 


An extensive metallurgical research instal- 
lation is being built. 

Apart from projects already under con- 
struction, steel~ mills at Rourkela (India) 
and Multan (Pakistan) and a smelting plant 
at Larymna (Greece), mew orders were 
secured in the following countries: Pakistan, 


Greece, Brazil, Turkey, French Morocco, 
Yugoslavia and Bolivia. 


The reconstruction of the direct-process 
plant for special ore processing at Waten- 
stedt, dismantled after the war, deserves 
special mention. This project is being 
handled on behalf of a consortium includ 
eight of the largest West German steel pro 
ducers, The first stage, to be completed 
during 1956, provides for 3 furnaces with a 
total daily capacity of 2,000 metric tons of 
iron ore. 


The Capito & Klein rolling mill was taken 
into service during the year. 


Further progress may be expected in this 
field. The demand for direct-process plan's 
and steel mills is increasing, and a number 
of large-scale projects in Central and South 
America, the Near East and Far East, as well 
as in South-East and South-West Europe 
have already reached an advanced stage. 


FRIED. KRUPP MASCHINENFABRIKEN 

ESSEN :— 

This company was formed on January |, 
1956, and includes the Krupp locomotive 
plant, the electrical plant and _ Essener 
Maschinenbau. After reorganisation, two 
divisions were established : 

Division I 

Capacity of the locomotive plant was only 
utilised to the extent of 70 per cent, owing 
to a reduction in business, and the partia 
conversion of the plant for other work 
proceeding. Progress is reflected by a 21 
per cent rise in turnover, and a 70 per cen 
increase in the volume of orders received. 


Licence agreements were concluded for 
the production of large presses, the manu- 
facture of marine diesel engines, and fo 
the construction of particularly efficient 
steam locomotives with pre-heaters. 


In most sectors the upward trend may be 
expected to continue, although strong com 
petition on foreign markets exerts a severe 
pressure on prices, 

Division II 

Existing capacity was fully utilised, with 
occasional three-shift working. Turnover in 
electrical machinery rose by some 20 per 
cent, in pneumatic tools by 66 per cent, and 
in track-laying machinery by as much as 222 
per cent. Electrical plant for August- 
Thyssen-Hiitte and Gutehoffnungshitte ws 
particularly important. Two hundred ani 
sixty track-laying machines were boug't! 
by the Federal German Railways. 

Judging from the volume of orders in hao! 
a further rise in turnover is likely, and 4 
corresponding expansion of capacity is being 
planned. 


FRIED. KRUPP HEAT TREATMENT 
DIVISION :— 


The foundry, forge, and spring manufac 
turing sections were combined into a sing’ 
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division during the year. Capacity was 
gimost fully utilised, and turnover rose by 
beiween 70 per cent and 80 per cent over 
ihe preceding year’s figures. 

Further plant extensions were completed 
according to plan. The new cupola furnace 

the foundry section was of particular 
importance, and enabled considerable reduc- 
tions in costs to be achieved. 

Fresh advances were made in foundry 
technique, and new fields of application 
could be opened up. 
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After research extending over several 
years, various types of titanium were exhi- 
bited at the Hanover Industries Fair for the 
first time. Similar displays were arranged 
for the Chemical Exhibition (ACHEMA) in 
Frankfurt and the International Aeronautical 
Exhibition at Le Bourget, Paris, This new 
material, outstanding on account of its low 
specific gravity and its resistance to corrosion, 
is now being used experimentally in a variety 
of fields. 

The year 1956 opened with orders in 


hand 70 per cent up on the figure at the 
beginning of the preceding year. 


FRIED. KRUPP WIDIA SINTERED CARBIDES 
PLANT :— 


All sections were working at full stretch 
during the year, and turnover in sintered 
carbides, tools, and magnetic materials rose 
considerably. A number of new installations 
and machines were taken into service, with a 
consequent increase in production capacity. 

A new research institute is to be erected, 
and the administration building is to be 
extended. 


If present trends continue a further rise in 
turnover during 1956 may be expected. 


FRIED. KRUPP MASCHINEN-UND STAHL- 
BAU RHEINHAUSEN :— 


Turnover rose by some 13 per cent during 
the year, and the labour force increased pro- 
portionately. The export ratio amounted to 
approximately 40 per cent. 


Capacity was fully utilised, and there was 
some three-shift working. Demand could 
not be fully met, and some sub-contracting 
became necessary. Expansion of capacity 
and modernisation entailed considerable 
capital expenditure. At Goddelau a third 
shop with a 10-ton travelling crane was put 
Into service. 

New items in the production programme 
include: 

Cableways 

Washing Plant 

Light Metal Construction. 


A number of large-scale projects are being 
undertaken by this company, either alone or 


jointly with other concerns. 
Oil refinery in Greece ; 
Extension of Opel Works at Riisselsheim ; 
University Bridge in Cairo ; 
Rolling mill for Gussstahlwerk Witten ; 
Rolling mill in Austria ; 
Numerous cement factories, processing 
and crushing plants, and large dredgers. 


They include: 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT “ WESER” — 


Capacity both at Bremen and at Seebeck 
was fully taken up during the year. The 
number of people employed rose by nearly 
1,500 to 10,265. At Seebeck, the fiftieth 
trawler and the hundredth newly built ship 
since the war were completed in 1955. 


Twenty-seven ships with some 150,000 tdw 
were delivered during the year. They 
included 10 vessels of 126,000 tdw built at 
Bremen, and 17 vessels of 24,000 tdw at 
Seebeck. The export ratio exceeded 50 per 
cent. The largest ship built was the tanker 
Esso Frankfurt of 26,500 tdw. Specially 
important, however, was the delivery of two 
passenger ships to a Turkish shipping line 
for operation in the Black Sea. They indi- 
cated the resumption of the old tradition of 
passenger ship construction. 


Orders in hand comprise 60 ships of some 
660,000 tdw, with delivery dates well into 
1959, 


KRUPP-ARDELF GMBH :— 


Capacity was fully utilised during the year. 
Turnover rose by 30 per cent, and expansion 
became necessary. 

Particularly remarkable among new 
developments was a self-propelled heavy 
crane exhibited at the Hanover Industries 
Fair, with a tyre diameter of 2.25 m (7.4 ft) 
and an unsupported lifting capacity of 35 
metric tons. It was one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits at the Fair. 

Some especially important deliveries were 
made during the year: further luffing cranes 
to Chile and Bangkok ; railway turning cranes 
to Egypt, Beira and Norway ; large loading 
bridges for Amsterdam and Brake. 


The orders in hand ensure full employ- 
ment for more than a year. They include 
48 luffing-turning cranes for Karachi harbour, 
Pakistan. 


FRIED. KRUPP DIESELMOTOREN GMBH:— 


This company was founded on April 1, 
1955, and absorbed the former diesel engine 
division. Apart from looking after the spare 
parts business, which assumed increasing 
importance, the company proceeded with the 
development of new engines of its own 
design. At the end of 1955, a licence for 
large marine diesel engines was acquired from 
the Danish company of Burmeister & Wain, 
and orders for such units have already been 
secured. 

Further advances are expected to be made 
during the current year. 


FRIED. KRUPP MOTOREN-UND KRAFT- 
WAGENFABRIKEN GMBH :— 


Reorganisation and streamlining of produc- 
tion proceeded. Capacity was greatly 
expanded as a result of the installation of 
additional machinery and an increase in the 
labour force. Since capacity was fully taken 
up, the turnover rose by some 40 per cent. 

The increase in sales may be attributed to 
the growing appreciation among buyers of the 
advantages of the two-stroke diesel engine 
and of the compressor brake developed by 


Krupp. 
A further type has been added to the com- 
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pany’s production programme, a light-weight 
5-ton vehicle with a 3-cylinder engine, which 
has proved particularly suitable for short-haul 
traffic. 


TRADING COMPANIES :— 


Developments during the year were 
encouraging, and rises in turnover figures 
were reported by all companies. The num- 
ber of people employed rose to approximately 
2,200. New types of merchandise included 
plastics (particularly plastic tubes and fit- 
tings), light metals, non-ferrous metals, and 
plastic-covered wires. Exports through 
Krupp Eisenhandel GmbH, _ Diisseldorf, 
made satisfactory progress. Further rises in 
turnover are expected for the current year. 


PERSONNEL 


The labour force at the beginning of 1956 
was made up as follows :— 








Pam TR © cccasiscécecnce 24,663 
PUMRICIOUIONS — occccncccskccts 20,908 
Fried. Krupp Total ...... 45,571 
Decartelised undertakings 39,549 
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In view of the increasingly difficult pro- 
blems involved in planning and preparing 
for production runs, the staff ratio increased 
during the year ; by the end of 1955, one in 
four of the Company’s personnel was a mem- 
ber of the technical and administrative staff. 


Following an increase in the number of 
people employed on the one hand, and rises 
in wages and salaries on the other, labour 
charges rose to DM 216 million during the 
year. Statutory and voluntary social security 
expenditure reached DM 32 million. 


Special attention continued to be paid to 
apprentice training schemes, in order to 
counteract the ageing of the labour force, and 
with a view to promoting rationalisation. 
Apprentices at the end of the year 1954-55 
numbered 3,455. 


Progress was also made in unifying and 
revising pension schemes, and resulted in an 
increase in expenditure of more than 
DM 4 million a year in respect of Essen pen- 
sioners alone. Company hospital accommo- 
dation now comprises 600 beds, and more 
than 70 out of every 100 in-patients are ordi- 
nary citizens of Essen unconnected with 
Fried. Krupp. 


Housing accommodation continued to be 
provided by Kleinwohnungsbau Krupp g. 
GmbH. Building work for DM 14.6 million 
was carried out during the year, of which 
some DM 5 million was borne by Fried. 
Krupp. By the end of 1955, dwelling-units 
provided totalled 11,021. Work on a further 
984 units was begun during the year, and 
the 1956 programme envisages the construc- 
tion of 1,268 units. 


OUTLOOK 


Generally speaking, the Company’s earning 
position improved during the year, although 
pensions payments to former employees of 
dismantled plants, the capital levy for the 
Equalisation of Burdens, and other capital 
taxes on non-operating plants continue to 
bear heavily upon income. The following 
excerpt from a speech by Alfred Krupp to 
high executives at the beginning of this year 
aptly points the way to the future: 


“ A true living community of all who work 
with us, coupled with a firm determination 
to achieve further progress, should be our 
goal. If we all feel and act in this spirit, 
there is no need to fear the future.” 
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RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


WELCOME CONTRIBUTION FROM OVERSEAS CONTRACTS 


SIR RICHARD COSTAIN ON LONG TERM PROSPECTS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Richard Costain Limited will be held on 
July 17th, at 111 Westminster Bridge Road, 
S.E.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, Sir 
Richard Costain, CBE, which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1955: 


You will note from the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account that while Trading Profits 


-have increased, the net balance available in 


Richard Costain, Limited, £56,000 is less 
than that for 1954. This has been an excep- 
tional year’s trading involving both special 
profits and losses as referred to in Note 1 
attached to the accounts. First, we have at 
long last received compensation for loss of 
development rights on land under the provi- 
sions of the Town and Country Planning 
Acts amounting, with interest, to £213,000. 
Secondly, we have provided in fuil for the 
considerable initial loss, £146,000, incurred 
by our Canadian subsidiary, which latter pro- 
vision has to be made out of taxed profits. 
Our ultimate net profit is sufficient to cover 
our normal dividend requirements after 
leaving no less than £129,000 profits undis- 
tributed in subsidiary companies. 


There is one further exceptional item 
which is not dealt with in the Profit and Loss 
Account. We have a 50 per cent sharehold- 
ing in Costain-John Brown, Limited: This 
company has had a successful record since its 
incorporation in 1948, but has recently had 
an unfortunate experience (partly due to cir- 
cumstances over which it had no control), 
in regard to a large contract in the Middle 
East, in which it was concerned together 
with Iraqi partners. It is not yet possible to 
ascertain the loss, but we have appropriated 
£100,000 from our realised capital profits as 
a provision against our 50 per cent interest 
in this company. 

In my statement last year I explained that 
bad weather in the first three months of 1955 
had delayed progress on the Home Contract- 
ing side; this early disadvantage was not 
fully overtaken and our profits were affected, 
apart from the fact that certain contracts 
proved somewhat unsatisfactory. On the 
brighter side our Overseas contracts made a 
welcome contribution to Group profits. 


During the year we have made further 
capital profits on sales of Fixed Assets 
amounting to £102,103 (compared with 
£29,568 last year) which have been added to 
the General Gapital Reserve Account out of 
which £100,000 has been appropriated in the 
manner I have referred to above. A further 
capital (tax free) bonus of 3 per cent was 
declared in 1956 out of capital profits. 


You will notice that the Group overdrafts 
have-increased. This has mainly been caused 
by house building for sale and the opencast 
mining contracts which latter have necessi- 
tated heavy expenditure on plant in addition 
to the moneys required to finance work in 
progress. The overdraft on opencast mining 
will, over. a period of years, disappear, and in 
speculative estates it is a well-known principle 
that house building for sale uses more finance 
than normal contracting work, but it is hoped 
that the use of money for this purpose will 
show a reasonable return. 


Returning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
the net balance available in Richard Costain 
Limited (after retaining £129,000 in subsi- 
diary companies) is £56,000, to which must 
be added the balance of profits brought for- 
ward of £223,880. After providing for the 
Preference dividend and the proposed Ordi- 
nary dividend of 10 per cent, the balance 
carried forward amounts to £229,405. 


I will now deal in detail with the various 
activities of the Group. 


AT HOME 


Home Contracts.—1955 was a difficult year 
for contractors in the United Kingdom. As 
I have pointed out already the weather in the 
first three months made a bad start. During 
the rest of the year the very great volume of 
new work in the country caused severe com- 
petition for labour and especially for skilled 
craftsmen. Since construction work must be 
very carefully phased these shortages caused 
dislocation, particularly because, from a long- 
term point of view, your company wished to 
maintain its reputation for completing work 
within the required time. I am glad to say 
that the results of contracts started in the 
last twelve months show a distinct improve- 
ment although there may be a shortage of 
skilled craftsmen again this summer. The 
Credit Squeeze, too, is beginning to have its 
effect upon construction work in general, and 
I believe by 1957 will reduce the volume of 
work quite considerably. 


The Civil Engineering Division has almost 
completed our Garry contract for the North 
of Scotland Hydro Electric Board and under- 
took a number of major contracts during 
the year, including two power stations for 
the Central Electricity Authority. 


The Opencast Mining Division is ahead 
of schedule on its very large contract for 
the excavation of 5 million tons of coal. 
During the first year of operations we have 
excavated 6} million yards of overburden 
from the initial cut, which in itself is no 
mean feat and required a very high degree 
of organisation and technical skill. This 
contract extends over some years and its re- 
sults are not yet reflected in the figures of 
the Group. 


The Building Division has been fully 
occupied during the year under review. Al- 
though the division has undertaken some 
considerable housing schemes recently the 
preponderance of its work has been on in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings, so that 
it should not be unduly affected by the re- 
duction in housebuilding for local authorities. 
The division had 15 factories and 7 office 
blocks under construction during the year, 
9 largest being a factory of 547,000 sq 
t. 


Our Area Branches continue satisfactorily. 
The Plymouth Branch has recently been 
awarded two major contracts, one for Lloyds 
Bank and the other for the Royal Naval 
Engineering College. 


Properties——The revision of the Rent 
Restriction Acts has caused a very slight in- 
crease in the property income. We have pur- 
chased a number of estates on which to 
build houses for sale, and this has made a 
small contribution to your company’s activi- 


ties during the year which should i: 
in this and subsequent years. 

Costain Concrete Company, Limit. 
The company’s results showed an im; 
ment during the year. The product 
sleepers continued during the year an 


_ lowing a considerable amount of resear. 


pilot order has been placed for an im; 
type of sleeper. 


WORK ABROAD 


Work abroad during the year compe: 
for the difficult conditions at home and 
company has, with the exception 
Canadian subsidiary, had a satisfactory r 
during the year from its work abroad. 


West Africa——You will already ha, 
ceived a copy of the company’s 
magazine, “The Bulletin,” devoted n 
to the Queen’s visit to West Africa. A 
will have read there we are proud to 
that Her Majesty The Queen opened two 
our major contracts which were comp 
during the year, the Apapa Wharf and | 
Ijora “ B” Power Station. Her Majesty 
visited the Oji River Power Station, a 
rent contract of Richard Costain Lim: 
and the Ibadan Teaching Hospital, a current 
contract of Costain (West Africa) Limited 
I am glad to report that your company ha 


recently been awarded a further major con- 


tract in West Africa for the construction 
the Ebute Metta Causeway and Cos! 
(West Africa) Limited has also been award 
a major contract for the construction 
bridges between Lagos and Mando. |! 
lowing Colonel P. McA. Sinclair’s appo: 
ment as a director of the parent compan’ 
Mr D. W. C. Shaw, who has been a direc! 
of our associated company in Liverpool | 
21 years, has been appointed Manag 
Director of Costain (West Africa) Limi 


Middle East.—The balance of the p: 
which have been earned on the Powe: 
Station in Kuwait have been taken into 
Group Accounts during the year. 


The completion of this building in re. 
time has enhanced our reputation for \ 
in the Persian Gulf Area where we have : 
been operating over a period of 20 years 
are undertaking work for the State 
Bahrein and two major oil companies in 
area. 

In addition our associated comp.) 
Costain-John Brown Limited is ahead 
schedule on the construction of the 
miles of pipeline to which I made refer: 
in my report last year. 


Canada.—On the conclusion of initial « 
tracts in Canada, our subsidiary company 
shown a loss of £146,000. Although 
realised that these contracts were taken 
time of severe competition and that we 
yet to gain experience in Canada, neve! 
less we had not anticipated a loss ol 
magnitude. Steps have been taken to r 
this situation and the Canadian comp 
have entered into the Property Developm 
field in partnership with Canadian inte! 
We consider that their extensive local ex) 
ence together with our own knowledge 
property development will prove profitab! 


Rhodesias.--The Rhodesian  subsid 


companies continue to make their contr! 
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tion to the Group. Richard Costain 
(Southern Rhodesia) Limited has recently 
been awarded a £34 million contract for the 
construction in eighteen months of a town 
io house the thousands of workers who will 
be engaged in the erection of the Kariba Dam 
across the Zambesi. Our latest reports are 
that, after three months; this contract is 
already ahead of schedule. 


Costain (Northern Rhodesia) Limited con- 
tinues to be fully and profitably engaged. 


STAFF 


Your Directors are as always fully con- 
scious Of the contribution made by the staff 
both at home and overseas and wish to record 
their appreciation of the continued loyalty 
and support received. 


BOARD CHANGES 


During the year we were sorry to lose two 
members of the Board. Mr R. B. Minto felt 
that the time had come for him to retire from 





business. During his period of service on 
the Board he has built up a personnel depart- 
ment of which we are proud. We would 
like to thank Mr Minto for all he has done 
and wish him enjoyment in his retirement. 


For some time Mr R. M. Wynne-Edwards 
has been fully engaged in the management 
of Costain-John Brown Limited, and during 
the year we felt that it would, with the 
increasing size and complexity of that com- 
pany, be fairer to him and to our partners, 
John Brown and Company Limited, if we 
agreed to release him from his commitments 
to your company. I would like to place on 
record our appreciation of his very valuable 
service to the company and say that we are 
glad that we will still be working in close 
co-operation with him. 

Colonel P. McA. Sinclair was duly elected 
to the Board at the Annual General Meeting 
last year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As I have already explained, 1955 has been 
an unusual year in which we had some 
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exceptional problems to deal with. I am 
happy to say that long-term prospects are 
by no means unsatisfactory. At home our 
contracting business is soundly based, 
although there are certain less satisfactory 
old contracts to be completed, and on the 
building side we should realise satisfactory 
profits from the development schemes com- 
menced in 1955. Our very large opencast 
mining contract in the North was only in 
the development stage in 1955. Overseas our 
business in the Rhodesias and West Africa 
should continue to prosper ; as I have men- 
tioned above we have secured an important 
contract at Ebute Metta in West Africa and 
the contract for the construction of the camp 
for the Kariba Dam project. Prospects for 
our Canadian subsidiary are good after its 
initial reverses and we have entered into a 
partnership arrangement with Canadian 
interests to develop property which appears 
most promising. 

While 1956 may be a difficult year, I 
have always perhaps erred on the side of 
caution and conservatism in past years, and 
now regard long-term prospects with cautious 
optimism. 


POSITION OF CONSIDERABLE STRENGTH 


The ninth annual general meeting of Gill 
and Duffus Limited will be held on July 
léth, at 23, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. I. Murray, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the vear ended December 31, 1955: 


The Report and Accounts are this year 
submitted in a new form designed to give a 
clearer picture of what the Company’s busi- 
ness actually is and the kind of assets which 
it possesses. The Board trust that the in- 
formation given in pictorial form will be of 
interest and assistance to Shareholders and 
Stockholders and also to the investing public 
in assessing the worth of the Undertaking— 
by no means an easy task in a business such 
as Ours. 

During the past year two new Directors 
were appointed and their re-election falls to 
be confirmed at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. Mr Pearson has been Secretary of the 
Company since its reorganisation in 1947, 
and he and Mr Byles have served the Com- 
pany with loyalty and distinction. Their 
promotion is a just and natural recognition 
of the valuable services which they have 
rendered. 


PRICE OF COCOA 


_I would like first to refer to the price of 
Cocoa. In January, 1955, it was between 
£375 and £400 per ton, but the price de- 
clined steadily during the year and by the 
end of December, 1955, it had fallen to £250 
per ton. This further decline unfortunately 
left consumers with stocks at considerably 
higher prices which, because consumption 
was falling, could only be worked off gradu- 
ally. In such circumstances, it was not 
surprising that the market for cocoa products 
became more competitive and margins 
tended to narrow. 

In spite of these conditions and the lower 
Prices which obtained in 1955 as compared 
with 1954, the Group’s turnover rose sub- 
stantially both in volume and in value—in 
cash the value of the turnover’ was 
£32,500,000 as compared with £30 million 
in 1954. This can largely be attributed to 





the fact that our organisation is now a world- 
wide. one, the strength of which lies in the 
way it combines both trading and manu- 
facture. Diversification has also played its 
part and this is something which we are 
continually striving to promote. 

The Group profit for the year before taxa- 
tion was £870,188 as compared with 
£907,128 for the previous year—a decrease 
of £36,940, but this was after charging 
£145,023 for Interest as against £31,691 for 
1954—a reflection of the increases in the 
Bank Rate which took place in 1955 and 
the cost of financing our contracts to which 
I referred last year. After making provision 
for all taxation which, including Profits Tax 
and allowing for adjustments in respect of 
the previous year, required £474,348 and 
deducting Profit attributable to minority 
shareholders and the increase in the amounts 
retained by Subsidiary Companies, the net 
profit available to members was £346,826. 

The Preference Dividend and the Ordin- 
ary Dividend, of which 11 and two-thirds 
per cent was paid in December, 1955, takes 
£165,370, and after bringing in the amount 
brought forward from last year, the balance 
to be carried forward to next year is 
£621,285, compared with £439,928 as at 
December 31, 1954. Of this balance of 
£621,285, £359,605 is attributable tothe 
Parent Company and £261,680 is retained 
by Subsidiary Companies. 


ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVES 


These balances are undoubtedly substantial 
and with the Replacement and General 
Reserve give a picture of considerable 
strength. It should, however, be emphasised 
that there are certain essential objectives, the 
conflicting claims of which have to be 
reconciled year by year and which can never 
be forgotten by the Board in formulating 
policy. These are: 

(1) The need to generate cash if possible ; 

(2) The need to keep our plant and 
machinery in first-class order and absolutely 

to date ; 
MP3) The need to give the Ordinary Stock- 
holders a fair return on their Capital. 


MR J. I. MURRAY’S STATEMENT 


When profits have been as good as ours 
since the War, the reconciliation of the various 
claims should not be too difficult, but, of 
course, this depends in turn on the progress 
of technical developments which tends at 
times to be more rapid than at others and on 
taxation. On page 19 of the Report and 
Accounts you will see an illustration show- 
ing the profits which have been ploughed 
back in the last four years and the expendi- 
ture which has been incurred on Capital 
Account. 


The net addition to our working capital 
during these years amounted to £271,166 and 
in the same period the Company has been 
mulcted of £276,774 of Profits Tax. Most 
economists would, I think, agree that Britain’s 
most vital need at the moment is for 
increased productivity and for a wholesale 
replacement of out-of-date capital equipment, 
yet, not only is Manufacturing Industry 
getting an inadequate share of the gross fixed 
capital formation available, but by a combina- 
tion of high taxation and Profits Tax it is 
deprived of the power to keep itself up to 
date out of its own savings. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


The Consolidated Balance-Sheet reveals 
certain changes to which I should like to refer 
in some detail. First of all, the Ordinary 
Capital has been increased from £500,000 to 
£825,000 by the issue of £50,000 of new 
Stock and the subsequent 1-for-2 capitalisa- 
tion issue passed at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on July 14, 1955. 


Once again there has been an increase in 
Fixed Assets and this in turn has caused a 
slight deterioration in our working capital 
position. Land and Buildings at Cost have 
increased from £261,334 to £340,40l—an 
increase of £79,067, due to the erection at 
Hull of a new Bonded Warehouse and Bean 
Store and a building to house the new Brazil 
Nut Cracking Plant. 

Plant and Machinery at cost has risen from 
£606,631 to- £878,155—an increase of 
£271,524, which represents the cost of the 
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Nut Cracking Plant, the cost of improvements 
to the Cocoa Mill at Hull and also the cost 
of various renewals and replacements which 
could not properly be charged to revenue. 


Investments in Subsidiary Companies not 
consolidated and Allied Companies refers to 
the investment which we have made in Basra 
Processors Limited, a Date Processing Plant 
mentioned in Note 5 on the Accounts and 
necessitated by our recent entry into the 
Date trade in North America and of course 
also to the shares which we now hold in 
N. V. Cacaofabriek De Zaan. The whole of 
this capital expenditure represents and under- 
lines our constant efforts to improve efficiency, 
reduce costs and diversify our business. 


As you will see from Notes 1 and 2 on the 
Accounts, Share Premium Account which 
amounted to £212,848 at December 31, 1954, 
has been capitalised in connection with the 
capitalisation issue made in July, 1955, and 
has disappeared, but has been replaced by 
the premium on the shares issued to N. V. 
Caceofabrick De Zaan amounting to 
£240,000. 

The largest changes have, of course, taken 
place. in Current Assets and Liabilities. 
Stocks are down by £1,077,739 at £3,645,887, 
and, as is customary, they are covered by 
forward sales. On the other side Bank 
Advances have been reduced by £1,778,034 
to £1,392,222. These changes have, of 
course, arisen from the decline in the price 
of Cocoa, and at present price levels we 
should have no difficulty in working within 
the reasonable limits fixed from time to 
time by our Bankers to whom we are much 
indebted for the consideration and help 
which they have given us. High interest 
rates alone should be sufficient incentive to 
keep our borrowings at the minimum and 
to ensure that we make the best use of the 
facilities available. 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1955 . 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 

IE ss octcanikkeoaeaanienensiie Lit. 799,992,000 | Cash and Balances due from 
Reserves ...... Saitineassipab oe baews ‘ 5,060,038, 300 Pi hsncciinintennsngikchearkinriowoce Lit. 30,293,086,231 
Special Reserves ................0. ae 8,221,340,967 Government Securities ......... . 4,736,161,477 
Special Funds Reserved for the Other Securities .................. ‘ 6,879 925,013 
Development of the Sicilian Investments and Participations ,, 1,665, 349,321 

EE Sie caksntencrcwsmeiens »  16,095,760,125 Bills Receivable and Treasury 
Undivided Profits ............... m 58,685,752 Notes Discounted ........ ... » 109,990,152,991 
Deposits and Savings Accounts ,, 327,020,931,974 Advances on Current Accounts ,, 135,442,696,891 
PE I ces seicsivcancnedesnace os 13,996,495,454 Loans Against Securities ...... “ 31,752,010,654 
Acceptances and Bills Redis- Long-term Loans.................. » 56,335,934,749 

counted and Letters of Credit Acceptances and Bills Redis- 


Outstanding (as per contra) ,, 25,875,653,531 


Other Liabilities .................. 63,714,096,922 

Total Liabilities ......... Lit. 461,342,995,025 
Customers’ Securities Held for 

Safe-keeping (as per contra) ,, 75,350,345,250 


Securities on Deposit with 

Other Banks (as per contra) ,, 57,054,294,653 
Foreign Exchange and Securi- 

ties for Future Delivery (as 

| EE ae a 6,803,935,494 


Lit. 600,551,570,422 





Capital, Reserves and Special Funds: Lit. 30,601,183,921 


BANCO di SICILIA 


HEAD OFFICE: PALERMO (ITALY) 


Origin of Foundation : 1459 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


In March Mr Spice and I visited the 
United States and had an opportunity of 
studying on the spot the organisation and 
prospects of the American and Canadian 
Subsidiaries. We came away with the firm 
impression that while it would take time 
to build our Organisation in the North 
American Continent on sound foundations, 
the possibilities for the future were promis- 
ing. In this connection I would like to 
acknowledge the debt we owe to Mr 
Thatcher Brown, the President of Gill & 
Duffus Incorporated, and to our American 
Bankers for their co-operation and help. 


I am glad to be able to report that since 
the close of the year the plant of the West 
African Mills Limited at Takoradi has been 
reopened and, though the position 1s at 
present somewhat obscure, we hope that it 
will be possible to keep it working. The 
prospects for the Saw Mill at Takoradi have 
also improved since the close of the year. 


The prospects for the current year are not 
unfavourable. The problems arising from 
the violent fluctuations in the price of Cocoa 
have largely been worked off and with the 
advent of lower prices the position is more 
healthy and the consumption of Chocolate 
is tending to rise once again. This should 
help those departments of our Companies, 
whose function it is to provide raw materials 
for Chocolate Manufacturers. We hope that 
1956 will prove to be a year in which we can 
balance our operational efficiency, our need 
for generating cash and our duty to our 
Stockholders. In conclusion, I would like to 
pay a sincere tribute to the work of our 
Managing Directors and our Staff both at 
home and abroad. Theirs was not an easy 
task in the conditions which existed during 
the past year. To all of them I would like, 
on your behalf, to say “ Thank you.” 











counted and Letters of Credit 
Outstanding (as per contra) 


} »  25,875,653,531 
Furniture, Fittings and Equip- 








BONNE | cabicneccakernsdtaweaniasnniie * 1 
die ditt sk ce ”  $7,387,384,650 
Total Assete.cs..cesco-ese Lit. 461,342,995,025 


Customers’ Securities Held for 
Safe-keeping (as per contra) 
Securities on Deposit with 
Other Banks (as per contra) 
Foreign Exchange and Securi- 
ties for Future Delivery (as 
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ARTHUR BALFOUR & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED VIGOROUS DEMAN)) 


The fifty-seventh annual general me-:ino 
of Arthur Balfour & Company Limited ws. 
held on June 25th at Capital Stee! \ 
Sheffield, 3, The Honourable R. A. B:\; 
JP (Managing Director), presiding 
absence of the Chairman, the Right Hi 
able Lord Riverdale of Sheffield, GBE, || 1) 


The following is an extract from the ( 
man’s circulated statement: The resul: 
the trading period under review show , 
marked improvement on the previous ye: 


Demand has continued vigorously thro 
out the period. Most of the manufacturing 
sections of the organisation were workin» ‘9 
capacity and the volume of business resulting 
has counteracted increasing costs, though 1 
is true that some trading, particularly ov 
seas, Was On a marrower margin. We hi 
benefited, however, by a tendency to ulilise 
more of our resources on the higher class 
ranges of our products. 


The profits of the Group this year amount 
to £350,287 before taxation and after loss on 
exchange, and compare with £215,544 (or 
1954. This year £170,506 is absorbed by 
taxation. There have been the customary 
relative movements in overseas markets ind 
varied results from subsidiary companies, but 
the net effect has been an incredsed cont: 
tion to the results of the Group. 


The substantial extensions in the Tool 
Division are not complete and no result from 
these is apparent in this period. We do not 
anticipate any considerable benefit [trom 
them during 1956. It is our intention to 
continue re-equipment and improvemen! to 
the limit of our resources, but we are heavily 
committed by the programme already on 
hand and by the increased capital absorbed 
in amounts due from custemers and in stock 
and work in progress. Plant and prem 
are well maintained and the quality of ou 
products is under constant control. 


The Board recommend the same rate ol 
dividend as for the year 1954, ic. a final 
dividend of 54 per cent, which, together with 
the interim dividend of 24 per cent alreidy 
paid, makes a total of & per cent for the 
year. It is proposed to transfer £20,000 
from Stock and Contingencies Reserve and to 
appropriate £100,000 to General Reseive, 
leaving a carry forward of £175,717 4 
compared with £146,831 in 1954. 


iT, 


CONTINUALLY RISING COSTS 


The continued rise in costs gives us ¢v" 
greater concern than last year as it proce Js 
unabated, with particular impact on wi 
and the supplies and services from | 
Nationalised Industries. We have no me.sul' 
of control over these except in so far as we 
can offset them by increased efficiency 104 
economy, and we are now less able to recov! 
such increases in our selling prices, part 
larly on our extensive overseas trade. 


Considering the general trading pos'!0° 
as it is today, we find little change from ('\! 
existing at the close of 1955—a good demand 
a satisfactory order book in most section, 3 
similar distribution in sales between hom 
and overseas markets, and a wide spreai |" 
our trading. The present indications ‘1 
towards a continuance of these condi!" 
and unless there is a fall in the leve' ©! 
demand, some unforeseen detrimental facio 
or further rises in costs, similar results | 
the current trading period may be antic'P d 


The report and accounts were adopt«:! 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


SUMMARY OF CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


At the Annual General Meeting held on 
June 26, 1956, the Chairman, in the 
course of his address to shareholders said 
that the year to December 31, 1955, was 
the first full year following the merger 
of Strathmore Consolidated Investments 
Limited. with the Corporation. For the 
first time net revenue from dividends on 
investments, from supervision of Com- 
panies and from other sources had ex- 
ceeded £1,000,000, but profits on share 
transactions had been negligible. This 
was not dissimilar to the experience of 
some other Mining and Financial Houses 
in Johannesburg, and might be attributed 
to an inactive stock market for which 
there had been many reasons not arising 
solely from conditions within the Union. 
The Bank Rates, both in the United 
Kingdom and in South Africa, had been 
raised during the year and other restric- 
tive financial measures had been adopted, 
with the result that the volume of capital 
circulating had declined, noticeably in the 
gold share market. 


At the end of the year it had been 
necessary to write down certain of the 
Corporation’s quoted investments because 
of the decline in market prices, and also 
to provide for reductions in the estimated 
values of some of the unquoted invest- 
ments. In all £540,000 had been ~ro- 
vided, £475,000 from Reserves and the 
balance of £65,000 from profits for the 
year. The market value of quoted invest- 
ments at the close of the year, as shown 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, was 
in excess of £13,700,000, while in the 
opinion of the Directors the aggregate 
value of the unquoted investments was 
substantially in excess of their book 
value. The ordinary dividend had been 
maintained at Ss. per share. 


The low level of activity in the market 
had resulted in difficulties in the finance 
of new ventures and expansion pro- 
grammes, but so far the gold mining 
industry had succeeded in finding the 
necessary funds. In so far as the Corpora- 
tion was concerned the Accounts disclosed 
that its resources were fully employed 
and consideration would have to be given 
to the provision of funds to meet the com- 
mitments which had been undertaken. 


As the President of the Chamber of 
Mines had said the previous dav. the 
importance of an inflow of capital into the 
country could not be over-stressed and 
conditions attractive to foreign investors 
included freedom of movement of capital 
and absence of any hint of control. The 
imposition of controls was never an in- 
ducement to confidence and it was to be 
hoped that such measures would be re- 
laxed as soon as possible and that nothing 
would be done to hamper the inflow of 
capital. 


The 


Gold Mining Industry was 


peculiarly placed in world affairs as the 
price of its product was not subject to the 
laws of supply and demand, but was 
governed by statutory actions and by 
International agreements. In inflationary 
circumstances it followed that gold mining 
was the most adversely affected of all 
mining activities, but there were signs 
that the tempo of expansion throughout 
the world was reaching a stage where a 
period of consolidation would set in. If 
that trend continued, a lowering of com- 
modity prices could be expected, which 
in turn would mean a reduction in mining 
costs, but not accompanied by a fall in 
the price of gold. 


Some of the older mines on the Wit- 
watersrand were experiencing difficulty in 
operating at a profit, and the attention of 
the Union Government had been drawn 
to the problem. New legislation had been 
introduced increasing the benefits pro- 
vided under the Silicosis Act, part of the 
cost of the improvements being borne by 
the Government. The formula tax, 
applicable to the taxation of gold mines, 
had been reduced and it was estimated 
that the relief to the Industry would total 
£700,000. These two actions were very 
much appreciated as showing the desire 
of the Government to assist the Industry 
where possible. 


There were many new mines either 
reaching production or increasing their 
capacities, and the foreign currency which 
would become available to the Union 
through the sale of gold and uranium 
should steadily increase. 


The major mining interests acquired 
by the Corporation as a result of the 
amalgamation with Strathmore, were 
Stilfontein and Buffelsfontein. Stilfon- 
tein had reached the dividend paying 
stage but was still increasing the capacity 
of its reduction plant. Development had 
commenced at Buffelsfontein and was 
highly satisfactory. The Corporation 
could look forward to increasing dividend 
income from these two sources. 


It had been necessary to reassess the 
value of the Ellaton Gold Mining Com- 
pany, which had been considered to have 
good prospects at the time of the amal- 
gamation, but adverse factors had 
indicated a serious reduction in the life 
of that mine. Provision had been made 
in the Corporation’s Accounts against 
possible losses. 

The West Rand Consolidated Mines 
continue to be one of the Corporation’s 
main sources of income. Operations were 
mainly directed towards the production 
of uranium, under an agreement current 
until December 31, 1964, but he was not 
in a position to discuss the possibility of 
the agreement being extended. By that 
time the South African uranium pro- 
ducers might well be favourably placed to 


compete in world uranium markets, 
especially as the loans obtained for the 
erection of the uranium plants would have 
been fully repaid and the plants thus 
fully amortised. 


At South Roodeport Main Reef Areas, 
Operations continued to be very satisfac- 
tory. Dividends declared during 1955 had 
been increased by 3d. to a total of Is. 9d. 
per share, and the dividend declared in 
June 1956 had been further increased by 
3d. per share over the dividend declared 
twelve months previously. 


The Chairman was able to inform 
shareholders that approval had been given 
earlier that morning at a meeting of 
stockholders of General Exploration 
Orange Free State Limited, to an agree- 
ment for the cession to Riebeeck Gold 
Mining Company Limited of mineral 
rights held respectively by Genetal Ex- 
ploration Orange Free State Limited and 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western) Areas 
Limited in the van den Heeversrust area 
of the Orange Free Siate. 


The Riebeeck Company would apply 
for a mining lease over an area of apvroxi- 
mately 2,415 claims. Very encouraging 
results had been obtained in the course 
of an extensive drilling programme. pvar- 
ticularly in a series of Upper Reefs which 
had not yet been found to exist elsewhere 
in the Orange Free State goldfields. In 
the opinion of the Directors, the Riebeeck 
Gold Mining Company would be an 
attractive mining venture, and the 
arrangements made provision for the 
possibility of two separate Mining Com- 
panies to work on a lateral division of 
reefs. Twin crosscuts would be driven 
by Loraine Gold Mines Limited from 
their No. 2 Shaft towards the pronosed 
lease area, and the Chairman was look- 
ing forward with great interest to the 
detailed information which would become 
available as development proceeded. 


The Corporation had substantial in- 
terests in a number of other mines in the 
Orange Free State and dividend income 
was bound to improve as those Com- 
panies proceeded towards their contem- 
plated full production programmes. The 
Corporation was also interested in copper, 
platinum and coal and in industrial 
interests. 


The Chairman referred to the com- 
mencement of excavations for the new 
building at the corner of Main and 
Hollard Streets. He also thanked Messrs 
P. H. Anderson and W. M. Frames for 
their services to the Corporation whilst 
members of the Board. 


Copies of the full speech mav be 
obtained on application to the London 
Office. 
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Nut Cracking Plant, the cost of improvements 
to the Cocoa Mill at Hull and also the cost 
of various renewals and replacements which 
could not properly be charged to revenue. 
Investments in Subsidiary Companies not 
consolidated and Allied Companies refers to 
the investment which we have made in Basra 
Processors Limited, a Date Processing Plant 
mentioned in Note 5 on the Accounts and 
necessitated by our recent entry into the 
Date trade in North America and of course 
also to the shares which we now hold in 
N. V. Cacaofabriek De Zaan. The whole of 
this capital expenditure represents and under- 
lines our constant efforts to improve efficiency, 
reduce costs and diversify our business. 


As you will see from Notes 1 and 2 on the 
Accounts, Share Premium Account which 
amounted to £212,848 at December 31, 1954, 
has been capitalised in connection with the 
capitalisation issue made in July, 1955, and 
has disappeared, but has been replaced by 
the premium on the shares issued to N. V. 
Cacaofabrick De Zaan amounting to 
£240,000. 

The largest changes have, of course, taken 
piace in Current Assets and Liabilities. 
Stocks are down by £1,077,739 at £3,645,887, 
and, as is customary, they are covered by 
forward sales. On the other side Bank 
Advances have been reduced by £1,778;034 
to £1,392,222. These changes have, of 
course, arisen from the decline in the price 
of Cocoa, and at present price levels we 
should have no difficulty in working within 
the reasonable limits fixed from time to 
time by our Bankers to whom we are much 
indebted for the consideration and help 
which they have given us. High interest 
rates alone should be sufficient incentive to 
keep our borrowings at the minimum and 
to ensure that we make the best use of the 
facilities available. 





OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


In March Mr Spice and I visited the 
United States and had an opportunity of 
studying on the spot the organisation and 
prospects of the American and Canadian 
Subsidiaries. We came away with the firm 
impression that while it would take tume 
to build our Organisation in the North 
American Continent on sound foundations, 
the possibilities for the future were promis- 
ing. In this connection I would like to 
acknowledge the debt we owe to Mr 
Thatcher Brown, the President of Gill & 
Duffus Incorporated, and to our American 
Bankers for their co-operation and help. 


I am glad to be able to report that since 
the close of the year the plant of the West 
African Mills Limited at Takoradi has been 
reopened and, though the position is at 
present somewhat obscure, we hope that it 
will be possible to keep it working. The 
prospects for the Saw Mill at Takoradi have 
also improved since the close of the year. 


The prospects for the current year are not 
unfavourable. The problems arising from 
the violent fluctuations in the price of Cocoa 
have largely been worked off and with the 
advent of lower prices the position is more 
healthy and the consumption of Chocolate 
is tending to rise once again. This should 
help those departments of our Companies, 
whose function it is to provide raw materials 
for Chocolate Manufacturers. We hope that 
1956 will prove to be a year in which we can 
balance our operational efficiency, our need 
for generating cash and our duty to our 
Stockholders. In conclusion, I would like to 
pay a sincere tribute to the work of our 
Managing Directors and our Staff both at 
home and abroad. Theirs was not an easy 
task in the conditions which existed during 
the past year. To all of them I would like, 


on your behalf, to say “ Thank you.” 








BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 





LIABILITIES 

Sent + sis o caknctioaeisiainenits Lit. 799,992,000 
NE 265s okt sanigeivdveinen ah §,060,038,300 
Special Reserves ................+. i 8,221,340,967 
Special Funds Reserved for the 

Development of the Sicilian 

ae ee a a »  16,095,760,125 
Undivided Profits ............... i 558 685,752 
Deposits and Savings Accounts ,, 327,020,931,974 
OR sarin eccic th dccnn »  13,996,495,454 


Acceptances and Bills Redis- 

counted and Letters of Credit 

Outstanding (as per contra) ,, 25,875,653,531 
Other Liabilities .................. os 63,714,096,922 


Total Liabilities ......... Lit. 461,342,995,025 


Customers’ Securities Held for 
Safe-keeping (as per contra) ,, 75,350,345,250 
Securities on Deposit with 
Other Banks (as per contra) ,, 57,054,294,653 
Foreign Exchange and Securi- 
ties for Future Delivery (as 
gS ee be 6,803,935,494 


Lit. 600,551,570,422 








Capital, Reserves and Special Funds: Lit. 30,601,183,921 


BANCO di SICILIA 


HEAD OFFICE: PALERMO (ITALY) 
Origin of Foundation : 1459 





ASSETS 

Cash and Balances due from 
So ciinvshsatbcarcetaeienscns Lit. 30,293,086,231 
Government Securities ......... . 4,736,161,477 
Other Securities .................. - 6,879,925,013 
Investments and Participations ,, 1,665,349, 321 

Bills Receivable and Treasury 
Notes Discounted ........ ... 109,990, 152,991 
Advances on Current Accounts 135,442,696,891 


Loans Against Securities ...... »  31,752,010,654 
Long-term Loans.................. » 56,335,934,749 
Acceptances and Bills Redis- 

counted and Letters of Credit 

Outstanding (as per contra) ,, 25,875,653,531 
Furniture, Fittings and Equip- 


is 1 
» 57,387,384,650 
TR PONE ik citniceds Lit. 461 342,995,025 


Customers’ Securities Held for 

Safe-keeping (as per contra) ,, 75,350,345,250 
Securities on Deposit with 

Other Banks (as per contra) ,, 57,054,294,653 
Foreign Exchange and Securi- 

ties for Future Delivery (as 

gy” See eee eee a 6,803,935,494 
Lit. 600,55 1,570,422 
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ARTHUR BALFOUR & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED VIGOROUS DEMAN)) 


The fifty-seventh annual general me«:ing 
of Arthur Balfour & Company Limite: wa. 
held on June 25th at Capital Steel \ 
Sheffield, 3, The Honourable R. A. BR): 
JP (Managing Director), presiding 
absence of the Chairman, the Right HH. 
able Lord Riverdale of Sheffield, GBF, | 


The following is an extract from the ‘ 
man’s circulated statement: The result. jo; 
the trading period under review show , 
marked improvement on the previous yc 


Demand has continued vigorously thr: 
out the period. Most of the manufacty 
sections of the organisation were workin» 
capacity and the volume of business resuliin 
has counteracted increasing costs, though | 
is true that some trading, particularly oy 
seas, WaS ON a Marrower margin. We hive 
benefited, however, by a tendency to utilise 
more of our resources on the higher clas 
ranges of our products. 


The profits of the Group this year amount 
to £350,287 before taxation and after loss on 
exchange, and compare with £215,544 {or 
1954. This year £170,506 is absorbed by 
taxation. There have been the customiry 
relative movements in overseas markets ind 
varied results from subsidiary companies, but 
the net effect has been an increased contrib 
tion to the results of the Group. 


The substantial extensions in the Tool 
Division are not complete and no result from 
these is apparent in this period. We do not 
anticipate any considerable benefit {rom 
them during 1956. It is our intention \& 
continue re-equipment and improvement! ( 
the limit of our resources, but we are heavily 
committed by the programme already on 
hand and by the increased capital absorbed 
in amounts due from custemers and in stock 
and work in progress. Plant and prem 
are well maintained and the quality of ou 
products is under constant control. 


The Board recommend the same rate o! 
dividend as for the year 1954, ie. a final 
dividend of 54 per cent, which, together with 
the interim dividend of 2} per cent alreily 
paid, makes a total of 8 per cent for the 
year. It is proposed to transfer £20,000 
from Stock and Contingencies Reserve and to 
appropriate £100,000 to General Reserve, 
leaving a carry forward of £175,717 °° 
compared with £146,831 in 1954. 


= Ga © IG 


Y 


CONTINUALLY RISING COSTS 


The continued rise im costs gives us ¢v' 
greater concern than last year as it proce) 
unabated, with particular impact on 
and the supplies and services from ‘'° 
Nationalised Industries. We have no messulc 
of control over these except in so far as We 
can offset them by increased efficiency 104 
economy, and we are now less able to rewov<! 
such increases in our selling prices, pari 
larly on our extensive overseas trade. 


Considering the general trading pos''\0? 
as it is today, we find little change from |! 
existing at the close of 1955—a good dem.nd, 
a satisfactory order book in most section, 4 
similar distribution in sales between / om 
and overseas markets, and a wide sprea! |" 
our trading. The present indications *' 
towards a continuance of these condi!" 
and unless there is a fall in the leve! © 
demand, some unforeseen detrimental f10'0' 
or further rises in costs, similar results o 
the current trading period may be anticip''"“ 


The report and accounts were adopt«.! 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


SUMMARY OF 


At the Annual General Meeting held on 
June 26, 1956, the Chairman, in the 
course of his address to shareholders said 
that the year to December 31, 1955, was 
the first full year following the merger 
of Strathmore Consolidated Investments 
Limited with the Corporation. For the 
first time net revenue from dividends on 
investments, from supervision of Com- 
panies and from other sources had ex- 
ceeded £1,000,000, but profits on share 
transactions had been negligible. This 
was not dissimilar to the experience of 
some other Mining and Financial Houses 
in Johannesburg, and might be attributed 
to an inactive stock market for which 
there had been many reasons not arising 
solely from conditions within the Union. 
The Bank Rates, both in the United 
Kingdom and in South Africa, had been 
raised during the year and other restric- 
tive financial measures had been adopted, 
with the result that the volume of capital 
circulating had declined, noticeably in the 
gold share market. 


At the end of the year it had been 
necessary to write down certain of the 
Corporation’s quoted investments because 
of the decline in market prices, and also 
to provide for reductions in the estimated 
values of some of the unquoted invest- 
ments. In all £540,000 had been ~ro- 
vided, £475,000 from Reserves and the 
balance of £65,000 from profits for the 
year. The market value of quoted invest- 
ments at the close of the year, as shown 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, was 
in excess Of £13,700,000, while in the 
opinion of the Directors the aggregate 
value of the unquoted investments was 
substantially in excess of their book 
value. The ordinary dividend had been 
maintained at 5s. per share. 


The low level of activity in the market 
had resulted in difficulties in the finance 
of new ventures and expansion pro- 
grammes, but so far the gold mining 
industry had succeeded in finding the 
necessary funds. In so far as the Corpora- 
tion was concerned the Accounts disclosed 
that its resources were fully employed 
and consideration would have to be given 
to the provision of funds to meet the com- 
mitments which had been undertaken. 


As the President of the Chamber of 
Mines had said the previous dav. the 
importance of an inflow of capital into the 
country could not be over-stressed and 
conditions attractive to foreign investors 
included freedom of movement of capital 
and absence of any hint of control. The 
imposition of controls was never an in- 
ducement to confidence and it was to be 
hoped that such measures would be re- 
laxed as soon as possible and that nothing 
would be done to hamper the inflow of 
capital. 


The 


Gold Mining Industry was 
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peculiarly placed in world affairs as the 
price of its product was not subject to the 
laws of supply and demand, but was 
governed by statutory actions and by 
International agreements. In inflationary 
circumstances it followed that gold mining 
was the most adversely affected of all 
mining activities, but there were signs 
that the tempo of expansion throughout 
the world was reaching a stage where a 
period of consolidation would set in. If 
that trend continued, a lowering of com- 
modity prices could be expected, which 
in turn would mean a reduction in mining 
costs, but not accompanied by a fall in 
the price of gold. 


Some of the older mines on the Wit- 
watersrand were experiencing difficulty in 
operating at a profit, and the attention of 
the Union Government had been drawn 
to the problem. New legislation had been 
introduced increasing the benefits pro- 
vided under the Silicosis Act, part of the 
cost of the improvements being borne by 
the Government. The formula tax, 
applicable to the taxation of gold mines, 
had been reduced and it was estimated 
that the relief to the Industry would total 
£700,000. These two actions were very 
much appreciated as showing the desire 
of the Government to assist the Industry 
where possible. 


There were many new mines either 
reaching production or increasing their 
capacities, and the foreign currency which 
would become available to the Union 
through the sale of gold and uranium 
should steadily increase. 


The major mining interests acquired 
by the Corporation as a result of the 
amalgamation with Strathmore, were 
Stilfontein and Buffelsfontein. Stilfon- 
tein had reached the dividend paying 
stage but was still increasing the capacity 
of its reduction plant. Development had 
commenced at Buffelsfontein and was 
highly satisfactory. The Corporation 
could look forward to increasing dividend 
income from these two sources. 


It had been necessary to reassess the 
value of the Ellaton Gold Mining Com- 
pany, which had been considered to have 
good prospects at the time of the amal- 
gamation, but adverse factors t ad 
indicated a serious reduction in the life 
of that mine. Provision had been made 
in the Corporation’s Accounts against 
possible losses. 


The West Rand Consolidated Mines 
continue to be one of the Corporation’s 
main sources of income. Operations were 
mainly directed towards the production 
of uranium, under an agreement current 
until December 31, 1964, but he was not 
in a position to discuss the possibility of 
the agreement being extended. By that 
time the South African uranium pro- 
ducers might well be favourably placed to 


compete in world uranium markets, 
especially as the loans obtained for the 
erection of the uranium plants would have 
been fully repaid and the plants thus 
fully amortised. 


At South Roodeport Main Reef Areas, 
Operations continued to be very satisfac- 
tory. Dividends declared during 1955 had 
been increased by 3d. to a total of Is. 9d. 
per share, and the dividend declared in 
June 1956 had been further increased by 
3d. per share over the dividend declared 
twelve months previously. 


The Chairman was able to inform 
shareholders that approval had been given 
earlier that morning at a meeting of 
stockholders of General Exploration 
Orange Free State Limited, to an agree- 
ment for the cession to Riebeeck Gold 
Mining Company Limited of mineral 
rights held respectively by General Ex- 
ploration Orange Free State Limited and 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western) Areas 
Limited in the van den Heeversrust area 
of the Orange Free State. 


The Riebeeck Company would apply 
for a mining lease over an area of apvroxi- 
mately 2,415 claims. Very encouraging 
results had been obtained in the course 
of an extensive drilling programme. var- 
ticularly in a series of Upper Reefs which 
had not yet been found to exist elsewhere 
in the Orange Free State goldfields. In 
the opinion of the Directors, the Riebeeck 
Gold Mining Company would be an 
attractive mining venture, and the 
arrangements made provision for the 
possibility of two separate Mining Com- 
panies to work on a lateral division of 
reefs. Twin crosscuts would be driven 
by Loraine Gold Mines Limited from 
their No. 2 Shaft towards the pronosed 
lease area, and the Chairman was look- 
ing forward with great interest to the 
detailed information which would become 
available as development proceeded. 


The Corporation had substantial in- 
terests in a number of other mines in the 
Orange Free State and dividend income 
was bound to improve as those Com- 
panies proceeded towards their contem- 
plated full production programmes. The 
Corporation was also interested in copper, 
platinum and coal and in_ industrial 
interests. 


The Chairman referred to the com- 
mencement of excavations for the new 
building at the corner of Main and 
Hollard Streets. He also thanked Messrs 
P. H. Anderson and W. M. Frames for 
their services to the Corporation whilst 
members of the Board. 


Copies of the full speech mav be 
obtained on application to the London 
Office. 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 


MR P. L. 


The Annual General Meeting of Bleachers’ 
Association Limited will be held on July 
20th, at Blackfriars House, Parsonage, 
Manchester. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr P. L. Wright, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1956: 


The profits of the Association for the year, 
after taking into account dividends received 
from Subsidiary Companies, but before taxa- 
tion, amount to £765,000—a reduction of 
£178,000 compared with the previous year. 
Income Tax and Profits Tax absorb £404,000 
against taxation last year of £493,000, and 
provision for Superannuation Fund this year 
is nil against £35,000 last year. ‘The net 
profit after taxation is therefore £361,000 
and compares with £415,000 a year ago. 
This figure is increased by £75,000 in respect 
of taxation provisions no longer required 
and, together with the balance brought 
forward from the previous year of £198,000, 
there is a balance available in the Associa- 
tion’s Accounts of £634,000 against a balance 
last year of £612,000. Out of this sum which 
is available for appropriation the Board have 
applied £100,000 to General Reserve Fund 
and £100,000 to Fixed Assets Replacement 
Fund and, after providing for Preference 
Dividend, your Directors recommend a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent and a 
Bonus of 24 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
for the year. These Preference and 
Ordinary dividends will absorb £215,904, 
leaving £218,397 to be carried forward to the 
next Accounts. 


CULTIVATION OF NEW 
FIELDS 


The Association’s figures have been 
fortified by dividends declared by those of 
our Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
which operate outside the field of textiles. 
We intend to continue the policy we have 
followed during recent. years in building up 
those interests in order to sustain our earn- 
ings from the finishing of textiles, which may 
well be affected by the industry’s contrac- 
tion. The cultivation of new fields must, 
of necessity, be a gradual process which will 
not bear full fruit for some years to come, 
while there will no doubt be ups and downs 
in the process. Inevitably this policy must 
also entail the strengthening and retention 
in the business of adequate reserves and we 
have this in view, as well as the modernisa- 
tion of our existing plant, in recommending 
transfers to Revenue Reserves. 


The liquid position of the Association is 
satisfactory, despite an increase of £95,000 
in our investments in Subsidiary and Asso- 
ciated Companies and considerable expendi- 
ture on certain of their buildings and plant. 
At the works of Greenwich Plastics Limited, 
where the improvements I mentioned last 
year are nearing completion, they will shortly 
be bringing into operation machinery capable 
of producing the highest grade of thin plastic 
sheet and also, as the result of an agreement 
with a leading German firm, they will 
become the frst in this country to 
manufacture a new type of plastic film, which 
has properties for which there is a growing 
demand. 


WRIGHT 
HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 


When I reported to you last year I told 
you that demand for cotton cloth was falling 
off and that the immediate prospects were 
less favourable. In point of fact there has 
been a slow but steady decline in the amount 
of business available to us during the year, 
and our earnings from this source are affected 
accordingly. In the home market there has 
been a tendency to purchase goods only when 
they were urgently required, while the export 
trade has diminished still further, due largely 
to the combination of self-sufficiency and 
rapid industrial progress which has taken root 
in almost every country to which we 
formerly exported our finishes. 


MENACE OF FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Two underlying factors have influenced the 
cotton piece goods trade during the last 
twelve months. Firstly, extreme lack of 
confidence in the price of raw cotton; 
secondly, invasion of the home market by 
cheap imports from India and Hong Kong. 
Both subjects have been so widely and 
publicly ventilated that those inside and those 
outside of Lancashire must be well acquainted 
with the details. In neither case is any control 
within the power of the industry. Only the 
United States Government can solve the diffi- 
cult situation created by its vast acccumula- 
tion of stocks of raw cotton, and only our 
own Government has the power effectively to 
deal with the menace of these importations 
of cloth and made-up articles. Both India 
and Hong Kong can sell at prices much below 
Lancashire’s cost of production and there 
seems no reason, unless early steps are taken, 
why their competitive range should not widen. 
National dependence on supplies from the 
Far East is strategically unthinkable and yet, 
if the present tendency is allowed to continue 
without restriction, that is the position which 
may be reached. That the cotton trade can 
do more than it does to help itself in several 
ways may well be true, but here is a situation 
which can only be dealt with by Government 
intervention. A well-stated case on the impli- 
cations of these cheap imports has recently 
been presented to the Board of Trade, but has 
failed to elicit any apparent appreciation of 
the real dangers involved. Eventually, with- 
out much doubt restrictive action against this 
—e menace will be taken by a Govern- 
ment of one shade or another, but meanwhile 
the more efficient firms as well as the less 
efficient will be forced out of business and a 
more calculated reorientation of the industry 
(which has such a high degree of specialisa- 
tion) may well be prejudiced. There is, more- 
over, a serious danger that haphazard con- 
traction which is now going on may cause 
the withdrawal from the industry of more 
plant and machinery than might be found 
necessary in the long run. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Although the outlook for the current year 
cannot be described as cheerful, changes in 
the cotton trade can come suddenly, and it 
seems unlikely that the present very reduced 
activity will persist throughout the year. But, 
come what may, I am sure that we can con- 
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tend successfully with any difficulties which 
are within our control. 


DIRECTORATE 


You will see from our Report acco 
ing the Accounts that Mr J. C. G 
retires and is not offering himself ; 
election to the Board. Mr Guinne.. hy. 
given devoted service to the Comp for 
forty-three years and has been a men of 
the Board since 1933. We shall greatly m 
his friendly personality, and I am sure thy 
you will join with me in wishing him « long 
and happy retirement on pension. 


You will also see that the Board e 
elected Mr E. G. Goold to join them. Mr 
Goold was appointed Secretary to the (om- 
pany in 1951, and we are well assured from 
our knowledge of him, and our experience 
of his energy and ability, that his appoint 
ment to our Board will be of material advan- 
tage to the Company. You will be asked to 
confirm this appointment at the forthcoming 
meeting of Stockholders. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


We are immensely indebted to all those 
who direct and work in the Company’s ! 
ness for the willing and enthusiastic service 


which is so vital in bringing success to the 
Association. I would particularly like to in- 
clude in this expression of thanks the filty- 
one old employees, ranging in age from 

to eighty, who have left our service during 
the past year with an aggregate of 2,433 yeurs’ 
service, and to whom I have recently had the 
pleasure of presenting Long Service Cern- 
ficates. With such a loyal body of men ind 
women, Stockholders may rest assured | 
their interests are well looked after. 


ROCK INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on June 20th in 
London, Mr C. W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, 
FAI, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his ci: 
lated statement for the year 1955: 


The past year has seen further progress ‘1 
the rebuilding of the fortunes of your cor 
pany. We have received dividends on ‘1c 
share capital of our wholly owned subsid 
The Oak Property Company Limited, a: 
rate of 54 per cent on the Cumulative |! 
ference shares, and 25} per cent on 
Ordinary shares, in each case subject ‘0 
deduction of income tax. It is proposed ‘0 

y a dividend for the year of 4} per cen', 

ss income tax, which compares with 34 per 
cent, less income tax, in the previous year 

The consolidated accounts of the comp.ny 
and its subsidiaries indicate the substantal 
progress which has been made during th¢ 
past year. Property and general revenue 
after charging ground rents and otic! 
expenses has risen from £37,477 in 1954 ‘0 
£44,944 ; profits less losses on sales of pro- 
perty in property-dealing companies [10m 
£16,132 to £12,578 and profits before ts:- 
tion from £25,400 to £26,197. 

After deduction of mortgages and ot)! 
liabilities which will then be outstanding, ‘"¢ 
company will hold at the end of this your 
on the basis of a recent valuation, net a5°°'5 
of a value of over £530,000. I feel confid:.t 
that stockholders will share the pleasué 
which your Directors feel in the satisfact\'y 
progress which has been achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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NORTH CENTRAL WAGON AND 
FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The Ninety-sixth Annual General Meeting 
was held on June 26th at Rotherham, Mr E. 
Duncan Taylor, Chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 

The following is an abstract of the Direc- 
tors’ Report circulated with the Accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1955: 


The Group profit for the year before taxa- 
tion amounted to £924,634 as compared with 
£731,210 for 1954, 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND AND CAPITAL 
BONUS 


The Directors again recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 9d. per share less 
tax making a total dividend of ls. per share 
less tax and also recommend a distribution 
out of realised accretions to capital of 74d. for 
each Ordinary Share, as compared with 44d. 
last year, 


Based on book values of assets the total 
distribution to Shareholders represents 
approximately 8} per cent, subject to Income 
Tax, on the paid up capital and reserves at 
December 31, 1955. Restrictions upon bank 
loans and the raising of permanent capital 
have emphasised the value of ploughing back 
a substantial part of our profit. Such a 
policy affords increased protection to those 
who provide us with the means of carrying 
on and developing our business and at the 
same time assists in maintaining and increas- 
ing its earning capacity, 


TAXATION 


The amount set aside for taxation on the 
profit for the year, including £141,889 in 
respect of Profits Tax Non-Distribution 
Relief, absorbed £577,771 or 12s. 6d. in the £ 
on all our earnings. The sum of £50,000 
has been provided out of the unappropriated 
profit at December 31, 1954, to meet the 
estimated liability to Excess Profits Levy for 
the two years to December 31, 1953, which 
has not yet been agreed. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


The total of capital, reserves, interest of 
outside shareholders and amounts set aside 
for future taxation and pensions amounts to 
£3,271,921, am increase for the year of 
£478,369. A resolution will be submitted 
providing for the capitalisation of £375,000 of 
the Company’s reserves by paying up 5s. per 
issued Ordinary Share at present paid up to 
the extent of 5s. per share only. 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


New business accepted during 1955 was a 
record and is reflected in the increase of 
£5,470,545 in the book value of the assets 
of the Group to £19,731,188. The propor- 
ton of revenue from hire a agree- 
ments relating to the period subsequent to 
the Balance Sheet date amounted to 
£2,570,306, an increase of £835,098. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1956 


The Group profits for the years 1956 and 
1957 will be adversely affected by hire pur- 
Chase controls which came into operation 
in February and also by the successive 


increases in Bank rate during the past 
eighteen months. 


Our earnings depend much more upon the 
business on our books at the commencement 
of the year than upon new business accepted 
during the year and unless at December 31st 
next the aggregate amount receivable by the 
group under agreements then current falls 
short of the figure of approximately 
£14,678,000 at December 31, 1954, it is 
unlikely that our earnings during 1956 before 
charging interest on borrowed money or taxa- 
tion will be materially less than last year. 
Any reduction in new business this year 
will be reflected in decreased earnings next 
year. 


It is not always realised that our agree- 
ments are entered into for fixed periods and 
that we are unable to pass on to our existing 
hirers any increased interest charges which 
become payable to bankers and others follow- 
ing a change in Bank rate. 


An increase in Bank rate is quickly reflected 
in the rates of interest payable on our 
borrowed money and the importance of this 
factor will be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that an average increase of 1 per cent 
in the rate of interest payable on borrowed 
money may cost the group £150,000 per 
annum, Although our earnings during 1956 
may be maintained our net profit after pro- 
viding for interest on borrowed money will 
be reduced if the present high rates of interést 
continue. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 


The extension of our head office premises 
at Rotherham is nearly completed and will 
provide us with much needed accommoda- 
tion. Progress is also being made in our 
plans to increase the office accommodation of 
our subsidiary companies at London, 
Brighton and Canterbury. 


SELIGMAN BROTHERS 


Seligman Brothers, in which we have a 
substantial interest, have had a successful 
year and have made a useful contribution to 
the group profits. 


EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


The shareholders will, I feel sure, desire 
to join with the Directors ip paying a well 
deserved tribute to the executives and staffs 
of the parent and subsidiary companies and 
to our representatives throughout the country 
who have so loyally and efficiently served the 
Company’s interests. 


DIRECTORATE 


On June 30, 1955, Mr W. F. Peet and Mr 
W. o There resigned from the Board on 
medical advice after serving for 23 years and 
11 years respectively and their colleagues 
desire to place on record their appreciation 
of the services which they rendered to the 
Company. 

Mr C. W. A. Ray was appointed a director 
to fill one of these vacancies. = 
The Report and Accounts were adopt 
and the resolutions submitted to the Meeting 


were approved. 
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ASSOCIATED 
AUTOMATION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meet- 
-— of Associated Automation Limited was 
held on June 28th in London, Rear Admiral 
Sir Alex D. McGlashan, KBE, CB, DSO, 
MIMechE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Firstly, in September, 1955, the issued 
capital was increased from {£322,560 to 
£700,000. Secondly, the re-conditioning and 
equipping of the Cobbold Road, Willesden, 
factory. Thirdly, an increase in sales of some 
20 per cent over the figure for 1954. Unfor- 
tunately, costs also increased in relation to 
prices obtainable for our products, with the 
result that the net profits differ little from 
those of 1954. The amount allocated for the 
proposed Dividend, £20,125, is covered by 
Group earnings for the year (after tax) of 
£33,026, compared with a dividend of 
£18,547 and earnings of £21,278 in 1954. 


The parent Company’s name has been 
changed to Associated Automation Limited, 
while the name Hall Telephone Accessories 
Limited is retained in the Group. As to the 
future, automation is of paramount import- 
ance in this country especially, because of 
our dependence on overseas trade. 


The Vending Machine market is believed 
to be ready for large scale development, and 
to this we are alive. GPO and Admiralty 
Contracts continue to play a significant part 
in your business. In the Business Machine 
field we are creating more capacity to meet 
the rapidly growing demand for the products 
of this division. The current trend in figures 
for output and orders on hand is good. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


DAVIS ESTATES 
ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Davis Estates Limited was held on June 28th 
in London, Mr A. F. Davis, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The Group profit before providing for 
taxation is £349,345, a decrease of £33,396 
from the 1954 figure, which is very largely 
due to the increased provision for deprecia- 
tion, The charge for taxation (excluding the 
Profits Tax Distribution charge on the 
Preference Dividend) is £167,143, leaving a 
net profit of £182,202. 


The resources employed in the Company’s 
main activity, namely Estate Development, 
again show a considerable increase as com- 
pared with last year, the figures being 
£861,532 as against £576,745. 


In addition to the building of houses, the 
Company is also building flats and maison- 
ettes for sale, and continues its development 
of shopping sites in selected areas. 


The improved results for 1955 have 
enabled the Company on September 30, 
1955, to pay off the five years’ outstanding 
arrears of Preference Dividend and a further 
half-year to June 30, 1955. In addition, the 
Dividend for the second half of 1955 has been 
provided for in the accounts before you and 
was paid on January 1, 1956. 

The Board are pleased to inform you that 
the year under review has been one of con- 
tinuing progress for your Company. Subject 
to no unforeseen circumstances, we look for- 
ward to another successful year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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LICENSES & GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


The Sixty-sixth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Licenses & General Insurance 
Company, Limited, was held on June 20th 
in London. 


Mr Victor Thomson, chairman, who pre- 
sided, said : Students of Insurance accounts 
will have realised that the general experience 
of 1955 has been somewhat mixed and on the 
Accident side of the business results in the 
main leave something to be desired; poor 
underwriting profits, attributable to the 
general experience in Motor, has left Acci- 
dent accounts with very thin profits. 


Turning to the Life Department, the 4th 
Quinquennial valuation reveals an excellent 
position. During the period of development 
in this account we have made quiet but con- 
sistent progress. It is our anticipation that 
the advance will continue unabated. 


The Fire account gives an increased profit 
of £20,526 more than in 1954; the under- 
writing profit is most satisfactory. The Mis- 
cellaneous account repeats last year’s profit. 


Then let me refer to Marine, with the 
transfer to Profit and Loss of £35,000. There 
is an increase of income this year with an 
accompanying improvement in the 
experience. 

In the Profit and Loss accounts we get an 
available £105,160 of which to dispose. We 
propose to add to the General Reserve, which 
will then amount to £296,237, to provide 
for the final dividend of 15 per cent and to 
carry forward £32,785. 


It only remains for me to call your atten- 
tion to the increase of assets to £6,226,725— 
the indication of a forward step. 


The report was adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 
(HOLDINGS) 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of International Paints (Holdings) Limited, 
was held on June 21st in London, Mr 
Charles R. Petrie (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement for 
1955: 


In the Export field, our turnover showed 
a most encouraging expansion, but here again 
the profit margin was materially affected by 
increased costs which it was impossible to 
recover owing to foreign competition, and 
unless a halt is called to the ever-increasing 
rises in operating costs, coal, gas, electricity, 
rates and frequent wage increases, then it will 
only be possible to maintain exports at unre- 
munerative prices with a considerable sacri- 
fice of profit. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
total assets of the Group at £8,917,604, com- 
prising Fixed Assets of £1,873,257, Trade 
Investments £79,310 and Current Assets of 
£6,965,037, whilst Current Liabilities and 
Debentures total £2,258,222, leaving a net 
worth of £6,659,382, the Minority Interests 
in this being £741,589. 


Since the beginning of the year, I am glad 
to say that further progress can be reported, 
both at home and abroad, and all indications 
are that this year’s ‘results will compare 
favourably with the past. 


The Company, founded in 1881, is just 
completing its seventy-fifth year, and we shall 
be celebrating our seventy-fifth Anniversary 
suitably with our employees later in the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN BRIGHT & 
BROTHERS, LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
John Bright & Brothers, Limited, was held 
on June 27th in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, chairman of the com- 
pany, reminded Stockholders of what he 
described as the outstanding event of the 
year, viz the purchase of the entire issued 
Share Capital of James Stott Limited, of 
Oldham. In the course of his speech he said: 


The purchase consideration was _ satisfied 
by the issue, credited as fully paid, to the 
Shareholders of James Stott Limited of 
800,000 of the unissued Ordinary Shares of 
5s, each in the Capital of your Company and 
a cash payment of £1 million. 


Against this the net current assets of Stotts 
amounted to £1,333,599. This means, in 
effect, that of the total consideration paid, the 
sum of only £466,401 was attributable to the 
fixed assets of Stotts, which included the 
land, four Mills and their machinery and 
equipment. Since the acquisition a recent 
professional valuation assessed these fixtures 
at £986,460. Nothing was paid for the valu- 
able goodwill of the Company. 


As far as the parent Company is concerned, 
this year’s profit on Trading, viz, £1,025,513, 
compares with a figure of {1,033,010 for last 
year. The net profit, however, shows an 
increase of £17,759 on last year’s figures, and 
is due mainly to credits in respect of taxa- 
tion adjustments. Your Directors again 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 15 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making a 
total of 25 per cent for the year. 


The combined fixed assets stand in the 
Balance Sheet at a written down figure of 
cost of almost £2 million and the current 
assets exceed current liabilities by almost £3 
million. This, I think, shows an impressively 
strong position. 


Output has been remarkably close to that 
of the preceding year. The Gross Trading 
Profit, however, shows a slight reduction of 
some £7,500, indicating the falling trend of 
margins, which became increasingly pro- 
nounced towards the end of the year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


I regret to say that since the publication of 
our Accounts prices have again suffered a 
very substantial cut which will uhdoubtedly 
make itself felt in the current year. It will 
be our endeavour to meet this new challenge 
and I feel confident that we shall, in the long 
run, be successful. 


The new Tyre Fabric Factory to which 
I referred last year is nearing completion and 


should be in full production by the end of 
this year. 


As we only came into possession of the 
Stott Company as a Subsidiary during 
November last we have chiefly been engaged 
on the task of streamlining the production of 
that Company with a view to closer co-opera- 


tion. It is already obvious that considerable ° 


economies can be effected by this means. 


As to the current year’s prospects, at the 
moment at any rate it is very difficult to 
gauge the effect on our Profits of the most 
recent cuts in price margins. We are doing 
our best to offset their effect by reducing 
costs where possible and we are in this 
respect looking forward to advantages to be 
gained by streamlining production with that 
of our Subsidiary. Taken over a 12-month 
period the volume of business has been 
steady and satisfactory and I think on the 


whole we may look forward to the future with 
confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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F. FRANCIS & SONS 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER DESPITE 
RAW MATERIAL DIFFICULTIES 


MR FRANK COX’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting was 
held on June 26th in London, Mr Frank Cox 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Profit of the Group is £408,438.  Provi- 
sion for taxation is £195,800. After adding 
the amounts brought forward we arrive at a 
total of £460,383. We have transferred to 
General Reserve £40,000 bringing this to the 
satisfactory figure of £400,000. Your Board 
recommends a final Ordinary dividend of 
16 per cent making 20 per cent for the year. 
The balance of unappropriated profits is 
increased from £247,745 to £349,371. 


The general position from a trading point 
of view shows a considerable increase in turn- 
over from the previous year, but it has been 
the policy of the Company to absorb to a 
very considerable extent the increases in 
wages and costs of materials without increas- 
ing prices. How long this can go on it is 
impossible to say, and as it is at the moment 
it can only be done by strict attention to 
management on an increasing turnover. 


The order book and prospects are good, 
and unless unforeseen circumstances arise 
I think we shall very well hold our position 
in those fields in which we operate. 


The report was adopted, 


SOCIETE 
ANONYME DES 
AUTOMOBILES PEUGEOT 


Paris 


ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING 


NEW PAY AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
Société Anonyme des Automobiles Peugeot 
was held in Paris on June 21, 1956 
M, Jean-Pierre Peugeot presided. 


The meeting approved the report and 
accounts for the financial year 1955 and fixed 
the dividend at 1,387 Frs. 50 gross per share 
of 7,500 Frs. This will be payable on June 
23rd at the rate or 1,147 Frs. net (cp. No. 9). 


RE-APPOINTMENT OF M. FRANCOIS 
PEUGEOT 


M. Francois Peugeot’s term of office was 
renewed for a period of six years and the 
appointment of M. Roland Peugeot as 4 
director was approved by the meeting. 


The report of the board summarises the 
various activities of the Company—commer- 
cial, industrial, financial and also labour re'a- 
tions. With regard to the latter an agree- 
ment on pay has been concluded with the 
employees, linking their interests more 
closely with those of the Company. Thus 


over and above wages the bonus that will be 
paid for the financial year 1955 will virtu- 
ally amount to 60 per cent of the net divi- 
dend distributed to shareholders. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS 


TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on 
Tune 26th in London, 


Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: The Trading Profit, after 
charging £325,287 in respect of Exceptional 
Advertising Expenditure to Development and 
Contingencies Reserve, shows a slight increase 
over that for 1954, but higher charges for 
Interest and to a lesser extent for Deprecia- 
tion combine to effect a substantial reduction 
in the Group Profit for the year before Taxa- 
tion, which amounts to £206,657 compared 
with £314,189 for the previous year. 


This is a great disappointment to your 
Board, who had hoped to be able to show 
some improvement in the accounts now 
before you and as a result of persistent effort 
and the steps taken to meet the highly com- 
petitive situation in the Home Market it was 
anticipated that 1955 would prove to be the 
turning point. A sharp set-back to our 
fortunes in Australia nullified the advances 
we had been able to make in other directions. 
Nevertheless, the Trading Profit was main- 
tained, but Interest charges of £275,359 com- 
pared with £184,732 in 1954 had a most 
adverse effect. Two factors have been respon- 
sible for this: the sharp increase in money 
rates and the high level of tobacco duty. 


THE HOME MARKET 


I will now turn to the position in the Home 
Market, in which over the last two years we 
have made a vigorous and sustained effort. 
This has mainly been directed to establishing 
Red & White Cigarettes as a leading seller 
in the higher of the two main price classes 
and De Reszke filter tipped as a serious 
runner in the lower price class. De Reszke 
filter tipped has established a firm bridge- 
head and is moving forward, but the sale 
achieved for Red & White is still considerably 
short of our hopes. It would appear that the 
role of the smaller manufacturer lies in the 
field of speciality cigarettes such as filter 
tipped, the sales of which are steadily grow- 
ing both to men as well as women. The 
improved home sales trend during 1955 has 
continued during the present year. 


THE DOBIE ACQUISITION 


With a view to broadening the basis of our 
Home Trade and to take full advantage of 
our selling and distribution organisations, we 
entered into negotiations towards the close 
of the year for the acquisition of the Good- 
will and Trade Marks and Subsidiary Com- 
panies of the old established business of 
George Dobie and* Son Limited, and these 
were successfully completed in January last 
and are already making a valuable contribu- 
tion. This includes the world rights to the 
Four Square brand, which enjoys a sale 
wherever British tobaccos have a market, and 
the goodwill of Pritchard and Burton, 
Limited, whose Boar’s Head tobacco has for 
long had a steady and profitable sale 


In other respects also, there are encourag- 
ing signs in our Home Trade. Sales of De 
Reszke Filters which I reported last year 
were showing a steady improvement have 
continued to expand, and our main tobacco 
brands maintain their popularity. 


In Export markets generally we have 
maintained our trade, and although competi- 
tion is very severe and margins of profit are 
not always entirely adequate, the overall 
position must be considered as satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES 


_ The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Argus Press Holdings Limited was 
held on June 27th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: Our profits, before 
tax, were £248,000 as against £269,000, and 
after expenses and income tax we have 
£82,000 as against £95,000. Your Directors 
recommend a 20 per cent dividend on the 
Ordinary shares. 


During 1955 the whole industry was en- 
gaged in wage negotiations and we also had 
a railway strike. The result was that our 
expenses went up and our circulations, in 
certain instances, went down. 


During 1955 we acquired a controlling in- 
terest in Industrial ‘Newspapers Limited. The 
reason we bought Industrial Newspapers is 
that their publications fit in with a number 
of ours. We can run those publications 
together more efficiently, and they have a very 
big printing account ; we are hopeful that as 
we get closer together the two organisations 
on the printing side will show economies 
and reflect, we hope, more profit for your 
Company. 

We had a labour dispute this year and that 
went on a great length of time. In this in- 
dustry today we are faced with rising costs 
and we are faced with restrictive workings. 
These are to no one’s benefit, either to the 
men on the floor or the shareholders. These 
restrictive practices are going to react on 
everyone in the industry, who suffer as a 
whole. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on June 27th in London, Captain The 
Right Honourable Charles Waterhouse, PC, 
MC, DL, MP (Chairman), presided. 


The Chairman’s circulated Review stated 
that the profit before taxation for the year 
ended March 31, 1956, was £68,820 for the 
Parent Company and £121,665 for its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, The Zambesia Investment 
Company, Limited, making a total of 
£190,485. After providing for current taxation, 
allowing for adjustment of taxation of previous 
years, transferring the sum of £50,000 from 
General Reserve, and bringing into account 
the balance brought forward, a balance of 
£119,872 remained available for appropria- 
tion in the Parent Company. An interim 
dividend of 4 per cent less tax had been paid, 
and provision made for a final dividend of 
134 per cent, less tax, making a total of 
174 per cent for the year. The profit of the 
subsidiary Company after taxation, which 
amounted to £63,933, had not been dis- 
tributed but had been added to the balance 
carried forward, which had been increased 
thereby to £226,715. The total reserves of 
the parent and subsidiary companies taken 
together had increased from £557,661 to 
£605,832. 

£45,429 of the unissued share capital had 
been offered to stockholders at par in the 
proportion of one new share for every com- 
plete £20 of Ordinary Stock held at April 27, 
1956. The proceeds of the issue would assist 
the Company to play its part in the develop- 
ment of Central Africa. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Lambert Brothers Limited was held on June 
28th in London, Mr. R. Rattcliff Steel (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cyrcu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts for the year 1955 show a net 
profit for the Group of £509,619 after 
charging taxation, £340,759. Deducting 
dividends paid and proposed, £86,789, and 
bringing in the balance of £768,490 from the 
last account there is the sum of £1,191,320 
for further appropriation. 


_The sum of £75,000 has been put to Pro- 
vision for Pensions, making a total of 
£153,274, which just covers the contingent 
liability at this date. A further sum of 
£380,000, of which £296,024 comes from the 
year’s trading profits, has been transferred to 
Fleet Replacement Reserve, which now 
stands at £1,680,000. The sum of £362,500 
has been transferred to General Reserve, 
making the total of £1,062,500. 


You have received details of the proposed 
scrip issue of shares on a one-for-one basis. 
this capitalisation will take £562,500 out of 
the General Reserve, which will then stand 
at £500,000. 


The additions to Capital Accretions 
Account have arisen in no case from the sale 
of our ships, but chiefly from the sale of our 
interests in foreign coaling depots where that 
trade has ceased. This has involved a dimi- 
nution in the earning capacity of the Com- 
pany, although in a successful year such as 
1955 it is concealed by higher profits from 
other activities. In these circumstances it is 
no easy task for your Directors to weigh up 
the relative advantages to Stockholders of 
immediate distributions from the account 
and the retention of funds with which to 
embark on fresh ventures of which they are 
always in search. They hope that by making 
the special distribution of 10 per cent in 
December and repeating the final distribu- 
tion of 3} per cent, making 134 per cent for 
the year, they have followed a course which 
will in the long run prove to be in the 
general interest of Stockholders. 

After reviewing the Company’s shipping 
interests, the statement continued: On the 
subject of taxation it is difficult to say any- 
thing fresh, but this is a matter which con- 
tinues to cause us grave concern. The exist- 
ing tax allowance may be adequate to replace 
a ship at the end of its life on the basis of 
its actual cost, but allows of no provision to 
be made towards rising costs—which con- 
tinue to rise at an alarming rate. 


Whilst it is gratifying that the Chancellor 
has recognised the special position of ship- 
ping by continuing the 20 per cenit invest- 
ment allowance when it was withdrawn from 
industry generally, this small concession to 
our shipping industry is negligible compared 
with the preferential treatment accorded to 
shipowners in other countries with maritime 
traditions, where practically the entire profit 
earned is permitted to be used for replace- 
ment. It is with such owners that we have 
to compete in the world freight markets and 
unless British shipowners receive more 
favourable treatment than at present it seems 
inevitable that our country’s share of the total 
mercantile tonnage must continue to shrink 
—and in the not very distant future, almost 
to extinction. 


The statement concluded with a review of 
the Company’s activities at home and over- 
seas. The report was adopted. 
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ISTITUTO MOBILIARE 
ITALIANO (IMD 


(Italian Finance Corporation) 


Rome, Italy 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Istituto Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) was held 
in Rome on June 14th under the chairman- 
ship of On Stefano Siglienti, and the follow- 
ing are details of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1956, IMI has given a considerable contribu- 
tion to the Italian policy of economic develop- 
ment, both by granting increasing financial 
aid to the Italian industry and by making 
continual efforts to improve foreign capital 
investments in the country. In this particular 
sector, in fact, IMI has enlarged its usual 
sources of financial supply to foreign markets, 
borrowing considerable amounts from 
Switzerland. Moreover, it contracted new 
loans with Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, thus renewing the good relations 
already established with this American 
bank in 1947, 


With regard to export financing, IMI has 
signed this year an important agreement with 
the Mexican Bank “ Nacional Financiera” to 
promote Italian export of capital goods 
towards Mexico, and a similar agreement 
has been signed now with the “Banco 
Nacional do Desenvolvimento Economico ” 
of Brazil. 


The report goes on to underline the re- 
markable development of loans granted dur- 
ing the twelve months period ending March 
31, 1956, which reached the amount of 
Lire 105,456 m. with an _ increase of 
48.3 per cent on the preceding period. Said 
amount has been distributed as follows: 
ordinary loans Lit. 73,235 m.; Export- 
Import Bank loans Lit. 10,040 m.; loans 
granted by means of special State Funds Lit. 
18,931 m.; loans granted on behalf of the 


European Community of Coal and Steel Lit. 
3,249 m. 


Ordinary loans outstanding therefore in- 
creased, after deduction of repayments, by 
Lit. 52,062 m. from Lit. 228,458 m. on 
March 31, 1955, to Lit. 280,520 m. Includ- 
ing the total of Lit. 290,607 m. outstanding 
for special operations at March 31, 1956, the 
aggregate amount of IMI financing on the 
same date, reached as high a figure as 
Lit. 571,128 m. (app. £326,3). 


New bonds issued during the year 
amounted to Lit. 55,001 m., so that by 
March 31, 1956, the total of outstanding 
bonds had reached Lit. 249,648 m., with a 
net increase of Lit. 36,446 m. for the twelve 
months period. Liabilities bear moreover two 
new items, “Bonds issued’ abroad” and 
“Loans in foreign money,” which appear 
on the balance-sheet for the total amount 
of Lit. 14,581 m. 


The soundness of IMI economic and 
financial standing—which is already pointed 
out by figures mentioned above—is finally 
confirmed by the steady growth of 
reserve funds—from Lit. 15,100 m. to 
Lit. 19,218 m.—and by further increase 
of net profits, which reached Lit. 1,447 
m. as against Lit. 1,139 m. in the previous 
fiscal year. 

As a result of this further expansion in its 
activites, IMI has been able once again to 
distribute a dividend of 8 per cent on the 
paid-up capital, and to transfer the balance 


to the reserves raising them to more than 
Lit. 20,500 m. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


(Trustees, Registrars, Secretaries, Transfer 
Agents, Industrial Financing) 


LARGER GROUP 
REVENUE 


The Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of The British Empire Trust Company, 
Limited, was held on June 25th in London. 


Sir Charles J. Hambro, KBE, MC, the 
chairman, after stating that he had been 
elected a director and appointed chairman on 
the retirement of Mr E, Ronald Crammond, 
said: 


It is with pleasure that my first meeting 
with you coincides with the submission of 
satisfactory results. The total Group revenue 
at £203,487 has increased by £27,084; after 
deducting increased expenses, mainly due to 
higher charges for rent, the profit before 
taxation amounted to £162,360. The net 
profit of the Group for the year, after pro- 
viding for taxation, amounted to £73,567 and 
your directors decided to recommend that 
dividends at the rate of 15 per cent be paid 
on the “A” and “B” Ordinary stocks. 
These dividends, together with the dividend 
on the 5 per cent Preference stock, will absorb 
£58,231, leaving a surplus of £15,336 to be 
retained in the Group. 


The chairman referred to some changes in 
reserves and to the further increase of 
£175,326 in the appreciation of investments 
and said: 

A geographical analysis of the investments 
valued at £2,808,978 as at April 30, 1956, 
showed that approximately 52 per cent was 
invested in Canada, 10 per cent in the United 
States, and 38 per cent elsewhere, mainly in 
the United Kingdom and Commonwealth. 
The proportion invested in Ordinary stocks 
and shares at the close of the year was 86 per 
cent. 


The Canadian subsidiary, Betrust Invest- 
ment Corporation Limited, again had a suc- 
cessful year and contributed both to the 
revenue and to the appreciation in value of 
the Group’s investments. 


During the year a group sponsored by 
Messrs Wood, Gundy & Company of 
Toronto, Hambros Bank Limited, London, 
and the Locana Corporation of London and 
Montreal have taken a large interest in the 
company. Your directors feel that through 
these connections our traditional links with 
Canada can be expanded, so that we may hope 
for an increase in our Registration Repre- 
sentation and Trustee business with that 
country. 


The chairman continued: 


During the last three years nearly every 
country, with the exception perhaps of the 
United States, has been ever-spending on 
capital account. This has had the effect of 
creating over-employment followed by an 
excessive demand for consumer goods. The 
resultant rise in prices has caused acute 
economic indigestion. This has got to be 
cured, especially in a country such as the 
United Kingdom, which is dependent on 
its imports for nearly all forms of raw 
material and 50 per cent of its food. The 
so-called credit squeeze is one of the means 
by which this is being done, but, in Addi- 
tion, it will require a complete change of 
attitude with regard to effort and reward on 
the part of all if the prosperity of this country 
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is to continue and full employment maig- 
tained, 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Lately, inflation has also appeared ig 
Canada and the same correctives are being 
applied there. There is no doubt in our 
minds about the future prosperity of Canada 
and the United States, but it may be that 
1956 will prove to be a year when the effects 
of over-prosperity will bring about a tem- 
porary recession of business. As a result, it 
is necessary to sound a note of caution about 
prospects for the present year, 


An estimate of our income, however, shows 
that in the absence of any unforeseen develop- 
ments some further improvement in the 
revenue from investments may be anticipated, 
and provided we can keep down our expenses, 
it is hoped that a satisfactory report can again 
be submitted. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
DE TELEGRAPHIE 
SANS FIL 


(Paris) 


The annual general meeting held on June 
15, 1956, with M. Robert Tabouis presiding, 
approved the report and accounts for the 
financial year 1955. 


During the year the industrial turnover tn- 
creased by 47 per cent, while the total tucn- 
over shows an advance of approximately 40 
per cent. 


The gross industrial and commerciil 
revenue rose from Fr.1,081,394,114 to 
Fr.1,207,700,029. With an _— investment 
revenue of Fr.115,363,930 and miscellaneous 
receipts, gross profits have risen 
Fr.1,345,230,997. The net profit shown in 
the profit and loss account amounted to 
Fr.370,679,008, against Fr.355,015,670 for the 
financial year 1954, after deduction of general 
expenses and capital charges, and allowing 
for an appropriation of Fr.428,491,936 tox 
amortisation and other provisions, as well as 
for extraordinary expenditure totalling 
Fr.34,329,488. 


A dividend of Fr.342 gross 6,275 (net 
Fr.300) was agreed, payable as from June 
16th. It should be remembered that the 
dividend will be paid on a capital of 
Fr.2,370 million instead of Fr.1,580 million 
in the preceding year. 


In its report the Board draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the Company’s profits 
have not matched the increase in turnover, 
this being in the main due to the restrictive 
effect of the steps taken to stabilise prices in 
France. 


In his speech the president spoke of the 
expansion of the Company and the efforts 
which it had made towards the industri! 
exploitation of the results of its research 


In particular, he confirmed that negotu 
tions, undertaken at the end of 1955 with 
American and French groups, had resulted 3! 
the beginning of the current financial ye"! 
in the forming of a Company named “ Inte! 
continental Electronics Corporation.” [It \> 
intended that the Company should manufac 
ture and sell in the United States plant an 
spare parts designed and developed by “[# 
Compagnie Générale de T.S.F.” The Pres: 
dent also reviewed actions taken by the Com- 
pany and associated companies in the field of 
atomic energy and in that of sound and vision 
broadcasting equipment. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in 


Social Anturopology. Salary scale £600 
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allowances In assessing the starting salary, due con 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
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NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION 



































; Applications are imvited for the vacancy of Organisa- 
ton and Methods Officer in the Staff Department at 
: a « Salary scale £1,085 x £35—£1.475 
© : : ) 
oan oe involve the study of organisation and 
~ ods at Divisional, Area and Colliery offices and 
Prey prcbaration of reports and recommendations thereon 
evious exper : of r 
7 ae expericnce of O. & M. work and/or professional 
ons kation is desirable and a knowledge of the 
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1g y wot 
advautiuns 1 y ould be an 
Applicat ws. st y j 5 
iad ee . ating age Qua fications and experience. 
ae, . uld be forwa ded to the Staff Director, National 
eae ee os orth-Eastern Division, Holmwood House. 
— Road Sou h. Sheffiel 11, by July 16, 1956 
nvelopes should be marked Staff Vacancy.” 
bit INTERNATIONAI LABOUR OFFICE invites 
applications for a post of Membe 1 
t Me er of Division in its 
at rarene i 
I abour Management Relations Division in Geneva Quali- 
fications required Nationality United Kingd Ze 
23-40 Lenten: 2 a mn ni ! wdom, Age: 
ots nguage netish. good knowledge of French or 
Spal sh Education University degree or equivalent in 
experience For further parti irs and application form 
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international Wool Secretaria Dorland House tR-20) 
Regent Street Londor S.W Narking over mi C 
Confidential.” ; 
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market analysis and researct mn the Business Machine 
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is mecessary, together with a knowledge of available data 
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please to Personnel Manage 100 Wigmore = Street 
London, W.1, quoting Reference M.R2 
NJATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for a 
i superannuable appointment as Head of Research 
Economic Intelligence and International Affairs Section. of 
their Industrial Relations Dey at London Headquarters, 
to be responsibic fo research on human elations 
probiems in the industry Research experience on sacial 
economic problems and. 1 rably ff the organisation 
ind administration of research programmes required 
Knowledge of coaimining industry an advan Salary 
according to qualifications and experience inclusive 
ange. £1,454 to £1,820 male 
Writé. with full particulars of age. education. qualifica- 
tions and experience to National Coal Board, Staff 
Dept Hobart House. London. S.W.! marking envelope 
SS/328. before July 26. 1956 
A MANAGING DIRECTOR 
some months before negotiating new service agreement is 
taking the passing opportunity to consider a change. An 
administrator of proven ability in commerce and industr 
University honours and good professional qualifications 
Now Chief Executive of i successful public company 
employing 2.000 in a keenly competitive industry Aze 
44 Substantial emoluments or other interest would be 
necessaf ittract§ but he proven nan s Hheapei 
Box 45} 
XECUTIVIE branch and area manager British overseas 


req res responsi 
for tamuily 
countancy 


bunk. Middle East 
position, based in U.K 
economics, commercial law 


EXPORT MARKET RESEARCH | 


ble 


reasons 


progressive 
Qualified 
Box 453 


























Export Execu’ ve of nany years’ experience fluent 
French and German Russian wide knowledge of 
Europe seeks post connected with Market Research on the 
Contunent with internat organisation Box 4452 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

The Universit is makine special arrangements to pro 
vide training tf boys and giris who will be qualified for 
admission to an Arts cé se to enable them to take an 
Honou degree in either Pure or Applied Science after 

yur yea of study The irse will begin in Octobe 
1956, and it is intended heip towards meeting U 
national need for more scientists and technologists 

Application hould be made as soon as possible to 
the Registrar The University Ldgbastor Birmingham 15. 
from whom turther particulars can be obta ned 

GEOFFREY TEMPLEMAN 
June 956 Registrar 
UBSTANTIAL investmen ip to £200,000) in a well 
established and expanding business ts sought by an 
institutional chent who can provide top level nana - 
ment if required Send particulars to Spicer and Pegler 
Chartered Accountants, 19 Fenchurch Street, E C3 $ 

“OR SALI The Economist July 1240 June 1950 War 

EF years bound Any offers Box 450 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—Untversity Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial Civil Service Management Export ( ol 
mercial General Certificate of Education etc Also 
many practical inon-¢ mination) courses in wae 
subjects Write today for free prospectus and or advice 
mentioning examination of subjects in which interested, to 
he Secretary (G9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C 4. 


a 


Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
Ss. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 


Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
weekly by The Economist Newspaper, [ib., 


June 30,° 1956 


Zid Saturday, 


1340 
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THE ECONOMIST, JUNE 


We work for 


the New Age 


THE RECENTLY ANNOUNCED agreement between Mitchell 
Engineering Ltd. of London and AMF Atomics Inc. of New 
York, will undoubtedly have far-reaching effect in applying 
atomic power for the benefit of mankind. 

Created for the joint design and construction of nuclear 
power plant in the Commonwealth and other countries, it is 
private industry’s first international agreement in this field — 
and the logical outcome of Mitchell’s exceptionally wide 
experience over the past 35 years in all branches of engineering 
and electrical supply. 

MITCHELL COMPANIES—active in the atomic sphere since 1950-are 
at present engaged on three important contracts for the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 


AT CHAPELCROSS Annan, Dumfriesshire, where work is beginning on one of 


Britain’s biggest atomic power stations, the Mitchell Construction Company are the main 
civil engineering contractors. 


AT CAPENHURST near Chester, where work at the Authority’s diffusion plant is in progress, 
the same Company is building six cooling towers. Here, also, Mitchell Engineering Limited 
has been awarded a substantial contract for piping and plant installation. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 






MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY WHARF WORKS PETERBOROUGH 
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